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The best way to manage national parks in the face of the effects of climate change is not to manage 
at the park level, but to work with landscapes. A new US initiative shows the way. 


humans invading natural habitats as “the tide of immigration” that 

was then sweeping across the American West. “There is one spot 
left, a single rock about which this tide will break, and past which it will 
sweep, leaving it undefiled by the unsightly traces of civilization.” That 
rock was Yellowstone National Park, then just ten years old. 

Thanks in large part to the success of Yellowstone, this rocks- 
in-the-tide or ‘protected area’ model has been adopted worldwide. 
Yellowstone remains the archetype for the park as an island in space and 
time, walled-off from changes to the land around it. But any park scien- 
tist or manager will tell you that to freeze a park in time is an unattain- 
able ideal. And for better or worse, parks cannot be completely isolated 
in space either. Yellowstone is surrounded by national forests, ranches, 
game refuges and other natural lands that are ten times the size of the 
park itself, as well as by the spawning tendrils of residential development. 
European spotted knapweed gets in and grizzly bears get out. 

As the effects of global climate change begin to unspool, park 
managers at Yellowstone and around the world are deciding how 
to proceed, torn between their impulse to fight to keep ecosystems 
the way they are and a reluctance to fiddle with nature too much 
(see page 150). 

Perhaps the best approach is for them to ponder instead the larger 
landscape in which their parks sit. Scaling up is reassuring. At the park 
level, climate change may extirpate a species. At the landscape level, 
climate change merely moves it. And scaling up is more effective. 
Ecologists and conservation biologists have known for decades that 
small isolated parks leak species. Smaller populations have smaller 
gene pools in which maladapted traits are more likely to become 
fixed. Smaller populations are more vulnerable to drought, pests, hard 
winters or simple bad luck. 

This is why conservation biologists, since at least the early 1990s, 
have called for parks to be connected to one another by unbroken 
corridors of nature, through which large species can move. For small 
mobile species, such as birds and insects, a stepping-stone scatter of 
protected areas close to one another has much the same effect. Climate 
change makes such connectivity even more important, as species chal- 
lenged by the changing climate will need big gene pools to draw from 
and lots of different places to which they can move to. In particular, 
sites with microclimates to harbour species that can’t take the heat need 
to be identified, protected and linked to existing protected areas. 

As corridor ecology has taken off as a scientific subfield, so have 
corridor and connectivity projects such as the Yellowstone to Yukon 
Conservation Initiative in North America and the Australian Alps to 
Atherton Connectivity Conservation Area. Britain’s Royal Society for 
the Protection of Birds is restoring lands beyond nature reserves in its 
Futurescapes programme. Some projects are even species-specific, 
such as Protecting the Pronghorn Path — a 240-kilometre-long fed- 
erally designated and protected ‘migration corridor’ put in place on 


1E 1882, the US conservationist George Bird Grinnell wrote about 


all the different lands that the American antelope crosses on its way 
between summer and winter ranges in Wyoming. As the pronghorns 
make their way back and forth, the ungulates traipse across national 
forests, Bureau of Land Management gas fields, private cattle ranches 
and state-owned roads, where the department of transportation is 
this winter installing pronghorn-friendly underpasses. Coordinating 

all of those players is a massive job, one that 


“It would be was tackled in this case by the Wildlife Con- 
unforgivable servation Society, based in New York. But 
to lose there is not the money to do for the whole 
honeyeaters, of Earth what the society was able to do in 
antelopes, Wyoming. 
grizzlies and In February 2010, the US Department of 


Interior ordered all the land-management 
agencies it oversees to join with other fed- 
eral, state and private land managers in ‘landscape conservation coop- 
eratives’ to help to understand and respond to the effects of climate 
change. Ata recent scientific meeting in Yellowstone, many scientists 
groaned at the prospect of yet another entity in the already crowded 
and confusing realm of conservation planning. But if these coopera- 
tives are widely embraced, they could bea way to move beyond the tru- 
ism that landscape-level conservation is needed, and start to do it. 

It would be unforgivable to lose honeyeaters, antelopes, grizzlies 
and orchids, not because scientists didn't know how to save them, but 
because they were mired in bureaucratic mud. = 


orchids.” 


Different strokes 


Scientists in Romania and Bulgaria are having 
the best and the worst of times. 


arine geologist Liviu Giosan has lived through history. As a 
Me in Romania he took part in the December 1989 dem- 
onstrations that brought down the communist government. 
Just months earlier, no one in the deeply isolated country would have 
believed that the hated dictatorship could ever fall. Yet the euphoria 
lasted barely six months. In June 1990, miners joined troops in vio- 
lently crushing the street protests by students demonstrating against 
the communist presence in the newly elected government. After he got 
his degree in 1993, Giosan left for the United States to build a scientific 
career for himself — something he knew he couldnt do at home. He is 
now an associate scientist at Woods Hole Oceanographic Institution, 
Massachusetts. 
Most of the brightest young scientists in Romania — and 
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neighbouring Bulgaria, which shares a similar history — have emi- 
grated as soon as they could. Very few have returned. It remains hard 
to do science in these countries, even though both joined the European 
Union in 2007. A few bright spots exist, but too much of the research 
landscape is still dominated by old-guard scientists who don't produce 
results, resist the introduction of international research standards and 
block the system to fresh blood. 

As we report on page 142, the tide may just have turned for Romanian 
scientists. The government there is boosting funds and seems to know 
what is required for them to be spent wisely, and how to overcome scep- 
ticism among research émigrés. The Romanian government has a seri- 
ous long-term plan for science, and this deserves recognition. Romanian 
scientists abroad, Giosan among them, are starting to smile. 

The sentiment is not shared by those who watch the situation in 
Bulgaria with mounting despair. The Bulgarian government has only 
a short-term plan, the long-term consequences of which are likely 
to be disastrous. Funds have been slashed and the control of dozens 
of research institutes is set to be handed to the government from the 
Bulgarian Academy of Sciences, which will survive only as an acad- 
emy. To separate active research from a learned society is not neces- 
sarily wrong — the status of both Britain's Royal Society and France's 
Académie Frangaise demonstrates that — but the Bulgarian govern- 
ment is yet to show that it knows what to do with the institutes it is so 
keen to adopt. 

In fact, it is clear that this populist government — which took office in 
July 2009 on an anti-corruption mandate — is not interested in science, 
and has convinced many among the general public that it is a waste of 


money. Its science and education minister, Sergei Ignatov, was politically 
too weak to oppose a budget cut of more than one-third ordered in mid- 
2010. Science in Bulgaria has been humiliated as never before. 

Itis true that the Bulgarian Academy of Sciences needs deeper reform. 
Under pressure from previous governments 


“Ap oorly to raise its game, the academy organized an 
perf orming international evaluation and slimmed down 
science base to a fraction of the size it was in richer, Soviet 
cannot be fixed times. But greater change is needed. 

by just throwing As the Romanian government has noted, 


money atit.” a poorly performing science base cannot be 
fixed by just throwing money at it: regulations 
need to ensure that the money is well used. But in the same way, reforms 
are pointless if budgets are so restricted that little serious research can 
be performed — as is now the case in Bulgaria. 

The Bulgarian government, together with its scientists, must 
urgently create a long-term scientific plan for the country, anda strat- 
egy to put the plan into operation and ensure that it is successful. It 
cannot afford to reject the European Union philosophy of a future 
centred on a knowledge-based economy. 

In the meantime, it needs to restore budgets for science and univer- 
sities to levels that allow them to function properly, and delay plans 
to break up the academy. Only when a proper long-term strategy is in 
place will the government know what it needs to do about its research 
institutes and their budgets. Ifit needs inspiration in this, it need only 
look north to its neighbour Romania. The contrast between the age 
of wisdom and the age of foolishness is clear. m 


First do no harm 


Simple tools to diagnose mentalillness should not 
be offered without sound supporting evidence. 


reaching implications. Miss the manic phases of people with bipolar 

disorder, for instance, and, rather than the mood-stabilizers they 
need, they might be given antidepressants. The drugs could make them 
‘hypomanic’ — a state in which they might spend money recklessly, 
invest irrationally and jabber incessantly so that friends and employers 
no longer want them around — and tip them into even more extreme 
bipolar cycles. Meanwhile, if the hallucinations of a person with 
schizophrenia don't become apparent during analysis, the patient may 
likewise be diagnosed as depressed, be given antidepressants and go on 
to become even more withdrawn. Unfortunately, misdiagnosis happens 
all too often — in around 70% of cases of bipolar disorder, according to 
some estimates. And such mistakes often go uncorrected for years. 

The problem is that, in the absence of clear-cut biological markers 
for such disorders, doctors depend on subjective examinations to fit 
patients into poorly defined categories. The uncertainty inherent in 
these diagnoses is a menace, and not only for patients. The problem 
affects pharmaceutical companies working to develop new drugs, 
insurance companies trying to determine coverage, health-care sys- 
tems and employers. Researchers are desperate for objective diagnostic 
markers to replace subjective examinations. In their search they have 
studied genetics and investigated tools such as electroencephalography 
and functional magnetic resonance imaging. Despite many claims and 
limited successes, so far none of these findings has been replicated 
consistently enough to merit widespread clinical use. 

Last year, doctors in Japan started using a relatively new technique 
— near-infrared spectroscopy (NIRS) — to distinguish between 
schizophrenia, depression, bipolar disorder and normal mental-health 
states (see page 148). It is not difficult to see why this was a popular 


[=e diagnosis of people with psychiatric disorders has far- 
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move. Doctors like it because it is easy to use. Patients like its objec- 
tive nature, and that it provides them with physiological evidence of 
a disorder. And officials at the health ministry are happy because it 
represents a public success of their drive to innovate. 

In Japan, NIRS diagnosis is one of dozens of advanced medical tech- 
niques offered to patients — at their own expense — despite not having 
gone through the clinical trials needed for approval by national health 
insurance. But is it ready for the clinic? Most scientists contacted by 
Nature do not think so. The patient groups of the supporting studies 
were small. The tests have not been reproduced in various clinical set- 
tings as one might hope. There is no international consensus on how 
best to measure NIRS parameters, much less a clear consensus on how to 
apply them to mental health. And if it is not ready, the same advan- 
tage that has patients lining up for it — the authority of an objective, 
physiological measure, the air of the incontrovertible — will become 
an obstacle. A misdiagnosis that carries the authority of an ‘objective’ 
measurement will probably be even more difficult to overturn. 

The doctors who offer the technique say that it is only an aid, just 
one tool in their toolbox. Indeed, they are following Japan's advanced 
medical technology protocol properly and offering, in good faith, a 
diagnostic test that they believe works. Their attempts to use it seem 
sincere, and not motivated by profit. Still, ifthe technique has not been 
clinically validated, patients should not be paying for it, particularly 
given the challenging scientific landscape of mental-health problems. 
Japan's advanced medical-technologies programme is blurring the line 
between protocols that have been properly validated and those that 
have not. More rigorous verification methods are needed, starting with 
multiple blind trials in large patient groups. 

NIRS does show promise. It is easy, quick and, perhaps combined with 
other diagnostic techniques, could be a powerful tool, ifthe right valida- 
tion studies are done. If the clinics that offer the technique are so sure that 
it works, then they should present the supporting evidence to prove it. 
Meanwhile, other neuroscientists should continue 
the search for more conventional biomarkers. To 
offer better care to people with mental-health 
problems is a noble motive, but one that needs to 
have science alongside desire at its heart. m 
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n countries where the economic crisis has hit hardest, science has 
[= done badly — so far. But universities from Bologna to Berke- 

ley face an almost existential crisis. While governments defend 
research spending, they are simultaneously slashing public funding 
for universities, where most research takes place. 

The reaction from science lobby groups and figureheads in the 
scientific community to this situation has been bafflingly cheerful. 
Either they have lost touch with what’s happening on the ground, or else 
they are preoccupied with flattering politicians for ‘saving science’ — 
when politicians are actually cutting the very ground from underneath 
it. Most researchers know what is really going on, however, because they 
work in the universities where overall budgets are under the hammer. 

Science today is so thoroughly embedded in universities that the 
line between the two has become difficult to discern. And research in 
universities requires solid undergraduate and graduate learning and 
teaching. It is foolhardy to weaken this foundation, 
because the modern research university is built on 
the energy and ideas of students. Students are not 
customers ofa university; they are its very soul. The 
idea that research will prosper while teaching and 
learning decay is a dangerous fallacy. 

The failure of many in the science establishment 
to pursue this point is most visible in Britain, where 
money for research and teaching comes from the 
same pot: the Department for Business, Innovation 
and Skills. In the autumn spending review, warmly 
praised by many who claim to speak for UK science, 
this department saw its budget cut more steeply than 
any other big-spending arm of the UK government 
— by 8% a year for four years. 

When the cuts were announced, John Bed- 
dington, the government’ chief scientific adviser, 
joined other officials in boasting that science had 
been protected, after Treasury officials were persuaded of its worth 
(see Nature 467, 1017; 2010). But the Treasury hadn't given an inch. 
Science was protected purely by eviscerating public support for uni- 
versity teaching in England. 

The reaction of Wellcome Trust head Mark Walport was typical. “Iam 
delighted that the government has recognised the huge importance of 
science,’ he said. “The government has listened to the voices of the sci- 
ence community who argued that continued investment in science was 
vital to the United Kingdom’s future success. It is now up to the science 
community to ensure it delivers on this crucial vote of confidence.” 

One problem with this promise is that it isn’t within the power of the 
universities, or scientists, to deliver a competitive 
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University cuts show 
science is far from saved 


Scientific leaders have been too quick to praise the reprieve for research money, 
says Colin Macilwain. The slashing of teaching funds will do real damage. 


governments have started to make crazy assumptions about the ability 
of universities to deliver innovative companies and successful econo- 
mies. In a 2008 League of European Research Universities paper, What 
are Universities For?, the duo argued that the thrust of higher-educa- 
tion policy in many countries is “squeezing out diversity of function 
and undermining teaching and learning”. Among policy-makers, they 
warned, “slipshod thinking about universities is leading to demands 
that they cannot satisfy, while obscuring their most important contri- 
butions to society and undermining their potential”. 

Boulton and Lucas were talking mainly about Europe, but there are 
related problems in the United States. University management there is 
too often obsessed with building grandiose labs, to be financed by over- 
heads on future research grants they expect to win from the National 
Institutes of Health (NIH) (B. Alberts Science 329, 1257; 2010). With 
major expansion at the NIH over, and state government support for 
teaching in rapid decline, many institutions are now 
locked in a futile battle to fill these white elephants, 
creating what biochemist Kenneth Mann of the 
University of Vermont in Burlington has dubbed “a 
toxic, uncertain environment” for students. 

With the long-term decline of top-class inde- 
pendent or corporate laboratories, almost all Nobel 
prize-level science is now done at universities. And 
the greatest universities, starting at the top with Har- 
vard, increasingly define themselves chiefly in terms 
of their scientific prowess — or, more prosaically, by 
the amount of research funding they can attract. 

When the universities were doing well — and 
in many parts of the world, they have just enjoyed 
decades of expansion — the concentration of sci- 
entific research within their walls was more or less 
entirely beneficial. When the economic storm 
struck in 2008, the ride came to an abrupt end. Now, 
as Western governments attempt to maintain investment in science as 
aroute to innovation and industrial development, they are undermin- 
ing support for students and the quality of their education. Instead of 
joining with students and teaching staff elsewhere in academia in pro- 
test, too many scientific leaders have stood aloof. (Martin Rees, until 
this month the president of the Royal Society in London, is a notable 
exception.) Strategically, this approach isa disaster in waiting. 

China and India know this and are building universities from the 
ground up, with a firm emphasis on student education as their bed- 
rock of energy and ideas. In the United Kingdom and elsewhere, these 
foundations are being demolished, and students drowned in debt, to 
keep researchers’ grants flowing. It can only end badly, and more in the 
scientific establishment should have the courage to say so. m 


Colin Macilwain is a contributing correspondent with Nature. 
e-mail: cfmworldview@gmail.com 
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RESEARCH HIGHLIGHTS 


‘Jet lag’ weakens 
malaria parasite 


The periodicity of the life cycle 
of malaria parasites during 
host infection suggests that 
these organisms are regulated 
by circadian rhythms. Aidan 
O'Donnell at the University of 
Edinburgh, UK, and his team 
found that parasites whose 
rhythms were not synchronized 
with those of their hosts were 
less able to replicate in, and 
transmit out of, the hosts. 

The researchers ‘set’ the 
circadian rhythms of mice 
and the rodent parasite 
Plasmodium chabaudi by 
keeping them in one of two 
rooms with opposing 12-hour 
light-dark cycles. They 
then infected the mice with 
parasites that were either in or 
out of sync with the animals’ 
own cycles. 

When mouse and malaria 
rhythms were the same, 
parasite densities during the 
replication and transmission 
stages of infection were double 
those seen for parasites that 
were out of sync with the mice. 
Proc. R. Soc. B doi:10.1098/ 
rspb.2010.2457 (2011) 


The effects of 
opossum shrimp 


An analysis of more than a 
century’s worth of ecosystem 
data has revealed how the 


Selections from the 
scientific literature 


Butterflies break out earlier 


temperatures rose by 1.5°C. Butterflies that eat 
a lower diversity of plant species as caterpillars 
showed larger shifts in emergence time. The 
authors suggest that the butterflies may be 
tracking changes in their host plants’ annual 


As Earth’ climate changes, many butterfly 
species are emerging — from cocoons or from 
hiding — earlier in spring. Researchers have 
identified traits in UK butterflies that predict 
the largest shifts seen in emergence times over 


the past 30 years. 


Sarah Diamond, then at the University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, and her colleagues 
analysed a data set on UK butterflies such as 
the speckled wood (Pararge aegeria, pictured) 
during a period in which the country’s spring 


introduction of a single 
species of shrimp to a US lake 
led to a cascade of changes in 
the food web. 

Bonnie Ellis at the 
University of Montana’s 
Flathead Lake Biological 
Station in Polson and 
her colleagues examined 
published data from Flathead 
Lake (pictured) dating back 
to the end of the nineteenth 
century. They found that 
the opossum shrimp (Mysis 
diluviana), which was 
introduced into the lake in 
the mid-1980s, became a 
food source for the previously 
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schedules. 


introduced but theretofore 
unobtrusive lake trout, which 
now dominates the lake. 

The lake trout went on to 
eat all of the kokanee salmon, 
depriving eagles of their 
annual spawning kokanee 
feast. In addition, the shrimp 
consume large zooplankton, 
so small zooplankton now 
dominate. Because the 
latter do not consume as 
much algae, algal levels have 
increased, leading to a 21% 
rise in photosynthesis. 

Proc. Natl Acad. Sci. USA 
doi:10.1073/pnas.1013006108 
(2011) 


Bigger shifts were also apparent in butterflies 
that overwinter as adults rather than as pupae or 
larvae. These species may respond more quickly 
to warm temperatures, the authors say. 

Ecology doi:10.1890/10-1594.1 (2011) 


Best of two 
microscopes 


Electron microscopes allow cell 
biologists to visualize the tiniest 
of cellular features, but struggle 
to locate rare features or events. 
Fluorescence light microscopy 
(FM) is well suited to this task, 
but its resolution is low. So 
Marko Kaksonen, John Briggs 
and their colleagues at the 
European Molecular Biology 
Laboratory in Heidelberg, 
Germany, combined the 

two modalities to image rare 
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features with a precision of less 
than 100 nanometres. 

Using yeast cells, the authors 
show that most signals from 
fluorescently tagged proteins 
are still detectable even after the 
cells have been embedded in 
resin and sectioned for electron 
microscopy (EM). To correlate 
signals from FM and EM, the 
researchers introduced small 
microspheres visible in both 
modalities into the samples. 
From these, they were able to 
map features found in FM to 
images obtained with EM. 

The team used the technique 
to image single HIV particles 
on mammalian cell surfaces. 

J. Cell Biol. doi:10.1083/ 
jcb.201009037 (2011) 


CANCER GENETICS 


One catastrophe, 
many mutations 


Cancer is thought to 
develop through the gradual 
accumulation of mutations 
across the genome. But a small 
percentage of cancers may 
instead come about through 
a one-off onslaught of tens to 
hundreds of rearrangements 
to a single chromosome. 
Peter Campbell at the 
Wellcome Trust Sanger 
Institute in Cambridge, UK, 
and his colleagues analysed. 
the genomes of ten patients 
with leukaemia. One patient 
had several distinct patterns 
of genomic rearrangement, 
such as a concentration of 
mutations in one section of 
one chromosome, and gene 
copy numbers — often raised 
in cancer — that fluctuated 
between just one and two. 
Further analysis of more than 
3,000 other patient samples 
revealed similar patterns in 
2-3% of people with cancer. 
From modelling work, the 
authors conclude that such 
patterns are consistent with a 
chromosome shattering into 
tens to hundreds of pieces, 
many of which are then pieced 
together by the cell’s DNA- 
repair machinery, leaving 
mistakes. Such a catastrophe 
could lead to many cancer- 
causing mutations. 
Cell 144, 27-40 (2011) 


Spinning yarns 
of nanotubes 


Materials such as metals and 
semiconductors have been 
spun into yarns that can be 
woven, sewn and tied in knots, 
raising the possibility of new 
types of textiles with electronic 
capabilities. 

Ray Baughman and his 
co-workers at the University 
of Texas at Dallas used a low 
concentration of multi-walled 
carbon nanotubes as the ‘host’ 
material to provide durable, 
flexible and weavable yarns. A 
high concentration of ‘guest’ 
material added the desired 
functionality. The researchers 
fabricated 100-micrometre- 
wide yarns by twist-spinning 
specific combinations of the 
two components, a method 
that overcomes limitations, 
such as lack of material 
durability and functionality, of 
previous approaches. 

Using lithium iron 
phosphate (LiFePO,) as 
the cathode (pictured) and 
graphene nanoribbon yarn as 
the anode, the authors describe 
how to create a weavable yarn 
with promising lithium-ion 
battery functionality. 

Science 331, 51-55 (2011) 


NEUROIMMUNOLOGY 


Immune input 
for retinal repair 


Healing of the eye’s retina after 
injury is aided by immune 
cells that dampen local 
inflammation and boost the 
retinas capacity for repair. 
Michal Schwartz at the 
Weizmann Institute of Science 
in Rehovot, Israel, and her 
team monitored the influx of 
cells called macrophages from 
the blood into the damaged 
retinas of mice. They found 
that the immune cells flooded 
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Graphene layers made to order 


5 HIGHLY READ 
on apl.aip.org in 
November 2010 


By flinging carbon atoms at a nickel film, 
researchers have succeeded in generating 
specific numbers of layers of graphene 


— atomically thick sheets of carbon that 
promise to surpass silicon as a material in electronic devices. 
Different thicknesses have markedly different properties, but 
controlling thickness is a challenge for current production 
techniques, with some able to generate only single layers. 

Jene Golovchenko and his colleagues at Harvard University 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts, accelerated carbon atoms in 
an electric field and deposited doses corresponding to the 
amount needed for one-, two- or three-layered graphene onto 
nickel sheets. When heated, the carbon formed graphene of 


the specified thickness. 


Because the underlying technology used in this method is 
already widespread in the fabrication of semiconductors, it 
could be easily used for large-scale graphene production. 


Appl. Phys. Lett. 97, 183103 (2010) 


the retinas, with most homing 
in on the area of damage 

— the layer containing the 
retinal ganglion cells (RGCs). 
Boosting macrophage levels 
enhanced the survival of RGCs 
and triggered proliferation of 
retinal progenitor cells. The 
macrophages also altered the 
levels of immune regulators to 
decrease inflammation in the 
damaged retina. 

The authors did not find 
any signs of newly generated 
mature retinal neurons. They 
therefore suggest that the 
progenitor cells provide a 
protective environment, for 
example by modulating the 
immune response, rather than 
replacing damaged cells. 

J. Exp. Med. doi:10.1084/ 
jem.20101202 (2011) 


The birth 
of a gene 


How new genes emerge 
while others decay could 
be explained, in part, by 
an unusual means of gene 
duplication. 

Ichizo Kobayashi at the 
University of Tokyo and 
his team compared the 


complete genome sequences 
of ten strains of the bacterium 
Helicobacter pylori, which 
causes stomach ulcers, 

from people living around 

the world. From this, they 
reconstructed the evolutionary 
history of the organism's 
chromosome organization. 

Some strains contain a single 
copy of a host-interaction 
gene, whereas others have 
two. The duplicate gene and 
the DNA between the two 
have been flipped around. The 
researchers think that a single 
process copied the gene while 
inverting the DNA. In some 
strains, this mechanism seems 
to have interrupted a host- 
interaction gene, causing it to 
decay, whereas in other strains 
anew gene has evolved as a 
result of the process. 

The same mechanism could 
occur in cancer cells, creating 
abnormal numbers and 
arrangements of genes, the 
researchers say. 

Proc. Natl Acad. Sci. USA 
doi:10.1073/pnas.1012579108 
(2011) 
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UK health research 


The UK government has 
welcomed a call for simpler 
medical-research regulations. 
An 11 January report from the 
Academy of Medical Sciences 
in London recommends the 
creation ofa new health- 
research agency to offer a 
single body for governance and 
ethics checks of new clinical 
trials. It also calls for reform 
of the European Union's 
much-criticized Clinical 
Trials Directive legislation, 
and for improvements in the 
UK National Health Service's 
attitude towards research. 
Health secretary Andrew 
Lansley said in a statement 
that the government would 
“consider carefully how to 
implement” the academy's 
advice. See go.nature.com/ 
vi8rcp for more. 


Data-sharing pact 
An international coalition of 
17 public and private funders 
has endorsed a statement 
calling for greater sharing of 
public-health research data. 


SOUND BITE 


66 Is it possible 
that he was 
wrong, but not 


dishonest... ? 
No. 99 


The British Medical Journal 
(BMJ) on Andrew Wakefield, 
who is alleged, ina BMJ 
investigation published last 
week, to have manipulated 
patient medical histories in 

a 1998 paper in The Lancet 
linking childhood vaccines to 
autism and bowel disease. 
Source: Br. Med. J. 342, c7452 (2011). 


Australian floods pose threat to reefs 


A mix of pesticides, fertilizers and other flood 
run-off could threaten the biodiversity of 
Australia’s Great Barrier Reef. Heavy rains since 
late December have resulted in flooding in 

the state of Queensland, and satellite imagery 


Signatories include the US 
National Institutes of Health, 
Britains Wellcome Trust 

and the Bill & Melinda Gates 
Foundation. The statement 
calls on funders to establish 
“equitable”, “ethical” and 
“efficient” data-sharing 
policies. 


Food costs soar 
World food prices reached 
arecord high last month, 
according to a report released 
on 5 January by the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations in Rome. The 
Food Price Index, which covers 
dairy products, meat, sugar, 
cereals and oilseeds, averaged 
214.7 points for December 
2010, up 4.2% from 206 points 
a month earlier and slightly 
above the previous peak of 
213.5 points in June 2008, 
when food prices triggered 
riots in a number of countries. 
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This is the highest the index has 
reached since it was created in 
1990. See go.nature.com/tf17dz 
for more. 


University law 

Hugo Chavez, the Venezuelan 
president, has vetoed a law that 
would have placed university 
budgets and elections in the 
hands of ‘communal councils’ 
of local citizens. The approval 
of the University Law late 

last year by the country’s 
outgoing National Assembly 
sparked protests by students 
and researchers. The law is 
now with the newly elected 
assembly, whose members 
took their seats on 5 January. 


Converging science 
The integration of biology 
with physical sciences and 
engineering is a research 
model that deserves to be 
encouraged by specific 


shows large quantities of sediment streaming 
out of the Burdekin River and towards southern 
stretches of the reef, resulting in algal blooms. 
Previous floods have also caused population 
spikes in coral-eating starfish. 


facilities and more funding, 
a group of high-profile 
scientists at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology in 
Cambridge have urged. 
They published a report on 

4 January that dubbed such 
cross-disciplinary work 
‘convergence; and argued 
that funding agencies should 
reorganize themselves to 
better support the concept. 
See go.nature.com/o7xus2 
for more. 


Oil-spill report 

The Gulf of Mexico oil spill 
was caused by a string of 
avoidable mistakes, says the 
US presidential panel tasked 
with investigating the blowout 
on 20 April 2010 and the 
resulting spill. The explosion 
on the Deepwater Horizon rig 
killed 11 workers and led to 
the release of about 5 million 
barrels of oil into the Gulf. The 


T. BLACKWOOD/AFP/GETTY IMAGES 
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SOURCE: BLOOMBERG NEW ENERGY FINANCE/WILDERHILL NEW ENERGY INDEX 


national oil-spill commission, 
whose full report is out this 
week, blamed the spill on 
errors by the companies 
involved, including BP — 
who owned the well — and 
contractors Transocean and 
Halliburton, as well as lax 
government regulators. 


FDA official leaves 


The deputy commissioner 

of the US Food and Drug 
Administration (FDA) 

leaves his post this week to 
head the state of Maryland's 
health department. Joshua 
Sharfstein arrived with the 
administration of President 
Barack Obama in 2009 to help 
steer an agency that critics 
said had become too friendly 
with the drug, device and food 
manufacturers it regulates. 
During Sharfstein’s tenure, 
the FDA curbed prescription 
of the diabetes drug Avandia, 
admitted it erred in approving 
a device used in knee surgeries 
and effectively banned 

the sale of drinks that are 
manufactured to contain both 
alcohol and caffeine. 


Representative shot 


A lone gunman’ assassination 
attempt on congresswoman 
Gabrielle Giffords (Democrat, 
Arizona), who chaired a 
subcommittee that oversees 
NASA, is sending ripples 
through the science and 


BUSINESS WATCH 


Clean energy stocks tracked 


by the WilderHill New Energy 


Global Innovation Index fell 
14.6% overall in 2010, mainly 


because of the poor performance 


of the index’s solar and wind 
companies (see chart). Ethan 


Zindler of analysts Bloomberg 
New Energy Finance says a race 
to drive down the price of solar 


panels and wind turbines was 


largely responsible — good for 


the market, but bad for sales 


figures. Investor uncertainty over 
subsidies also contributed to the 


decline. 


space communities. Giffords 
(pictured) was shot in the 
head at a public meeting on 

8 January, in an attack that 
killed 6 and wounded 14 
other people. As Nature went 
to press she was in critical 
condition. She was elected to 
the House of Representatives 
in 2007 and is also an active 
supporter of renewable 
energies such as solar 

power and of the America 
COMPETES Act, which 
encourages increased science 


funding. 


Stem-cell trial 

The US Food and Drug 
Administration has given the 
green light for a third human 
trial using human embryonic 
stem cells. Advanced Cell 
Technology (ACT), which 
last November won approval 
to use the stem cells to treata 
rare form of juvenile blindness 
called Stargardt'’s disease, 


CLEAN-ENERGY SLUMP 


announced on 3 January that 
it had received the go-ahead to 
use the cells in a trial of adults 
with a related but far more 
common condition: age- 
related macular degeneration. 
The company, based in Santa 
Monica, California, said it 
would also pursue approval for 
atrial in Europe. See go.nature. 
com/xyjyty for more. 


Rare-earth rules 
China is preparing new 
standards to govern the 
production of rare-earth 
metals, according to state 
media reports. The metals 
— scandium, yttrium and 
the lanthanides — are key 
to electronic equipment and 
green technology, in part 


because of their use in batteries. 


China controls the lion’s share 
of world production and last 
year hinted that it could raise 
taxes and reduce exports. The 
regulations could be officially 
released as soon as February. 
See go.nature.com/Iqnt3d 

for more. 


Journal launched 
A new open-access journal, 
Scientific Reports, will 
release its first batch of 
articles in June 2011. The 
peer-reviewed online 
publication, announced by 
Nature Publishing Group 
on 6 January, will accept 
biology, chemistry, physics 
and Earth sciences papers 
deemed scientifically sound 


Shares of solar and wind companies dipped even though US stocks 
rose overall in 2010. But companies working on energy efficiency — 
from power management to electric vehicles — fared better. 
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SEVEN DAYS | THIS WEEK | 


19-21 JANUARY 
Environmental scientists 
and policy-makers meet 
in Washington DC to 
discuss how to protect 
and restore the world’s 
Oceans, at a conference 
convened by the 

US National Council 
for Science and the 
Environment. 
go.nature.com/6w465b 


and original without regard 
to the significance of the 
research, a policy similar to 
that of the journal PLoS ONE. 
Scientific Reports will charge 
researchers for publication: 
US$1,350 for manuscripts 
accepted in 2011 and $1,700 
for those accepted in 2012. 


Tevatron to close 
The US Department of 
Energy has decided not to 
fund a three-year extension 
of the Tevatron, the particle 
collider at the Fermi National 
Accelerator Laboratory in 
Batavia, Illinois. It will close at 
the end of the 2011 fiscal year. 
See page 141 for more. 


Planck data released 
Scientists with the Planck 
space mission have unveiled 
its first results. Launched 

in 2009, the €600-million 
(US$770-million) spacecraft is 
designed to study the cosmic 
microwave background, the 
radiation released just after 
the Big Bang. The satellite 

has also discovered scores 

of objects and evidence of 
primordial galaxies that have 
star formation rates 10-1,000 
times that of the Milky Way 
today, scientists said at a press 
conference on 11 January. 
Planck's data collection 
continues, with a complete 
microwave map expected in 
January 2013. 


NATURE.COM 
For daily news updates see: 
www.nature.com/news 
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Duke University allowed a controversial set of clinical trials to continue despite serious concerns about the validity of the data on which they were based. 


Cancer trial errors revealed 


University officials admit data withheld from review panel before misconduct charges arose. 


BY EUGENIE SAMUEL REICH 


vice-president for medical affairs at Duke 

University in Durham, North Carolina, says 
he will never forget. It began on 16 July 2010, 
when Cuffe learned of a damning revelation 
in The Cancer Letter, a Washington DC-based 
publication with a reputation for probing con- 
troversial topics in cancer research. A story in 
that day’s issue alleged that Anil Potti, a cancer 
geneticist whose data had been used to design 
three clinical trials then under way at Duke, 
had lied on multiple federal grant applications, 
falsely claiming, among other things, to have 
been a Rhodes scholar. 

That was bad news, but for Cuffe and for Sally 
Kornbluth, Duke’s vice-president for research, 
that was not the worst of it. Months earlier, the 
same trials had been suspended after critics 
raised questions about the underlying science. 


L was a weekend that Michael Cuffe, 


Yet Cuffe and Kornbluth had decided to restart 
them when a review panel seemed to validate 
Potti’s method. The allegations that Potti, 
who worked at Duke’s Institute for Genome 
Sciences and Policy (ISGP), had padded his 
CV changed everything. “When it comes to 
light that someone may have been less than 
honest in one aspect of their professional 
life, one begins to wonder whether they have 
been less than honest in another aspect,’ says 
Kornbluth. That weekend, she and Cuffe sus- 
pended the trials once again, and initiated a 
misconduct investigation that is still ongoing. 
Potti, who could not be reached for comment, 
resigned from the ISGP in November and 
took full responsibility 

for irregularities in his 


data. To read the external 
Now, in response to __reviewpanel’s 
information obtained _ report, visit: 


by Nature under the US 


Freedom of Information Act, Kornbluth and 
Cuffe have offered their account of the mistakes 
that led the trials to be restarted even after they 
learned of potential flaws in the underlying data. 
The affair will have an impact beyond Duke, as 
the Institute of Medicine, part of the US National 
Academies in Washington DC, begins to exam- 
ine research on genome-based patient testing. 
Originally commissioned to investigate Duke's 
controversial trials, the institute's US$687,000 
study is now expected to focus on providing 
broader recommendations for the design of 
clinical trials that similarly use genomic data 
from individual patients to tailor therapy. 


ACADEMIC DISAGREEMENT 

Starting in 2006, Potti and his colleagues at Duke 
had filed patent applications and published 
papers’” describing genomic predictors — 
computer algorithms that take gene-expression 
data from a cancer cell and predict whether 
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> the cancer will be sensitive to a particular 
therapy (see ‘How events unfolded’). 

Duke began three clinical trials based on the 
technology, ultimately enrolling around 110 
patients with lung or breast cancer. But Potti’s 
work was under fire. Keith Baggerly and Kevin 
Coombes, biostatisticians at the University of 
Texas M. D. Anderson Cancer Center in Hou- 
ston, published a technical comment’ and a 
paper” saying that they had been unable to rep- 
licate Potti’s findings. As a result, officials at the 
National Cancer Institute (NCI) in Bethesda, 
Maryland — which had received a proposal 
from Duke to start a fourth clinical trial based 
on Potti’s work — contacted the university to 
request a review. The trials were suspended 
in September 2009 and a panel of anonymous 
reviewers, external to Duke, began its work. 

While the review was under way, Baggerly 
and Coombes analysed data that Potti (and his 
co-authors, none of whom have been impli- 
cated in any misconduct) had posted online. 
The biostatisticians wrote to Kornbluth and 
Cuffe, pointing out that the data did not 
match the raw data in the public database from 
which they were supposedly sourced. “They 
had numbers with labels that the Duke group 
said applied, but the labels were wrong,” says 
Baggerly. Yet in December 2009, Duke's review 
panel concluded that Potti’s work was valid, 
and the trials were restarted. 

In an NCI report obtained by Nature, Duke's 
external reviewers say that they can replicate the 
results using data provided by Potti, but seem 
unaware of any doubts about the data. Korn- 
bluth and Cuffe admit that, in consultation with 
John Harrelson, who was acting as chairman of 
Duke's Institutional Review Board, they decided 
not to forward the latest communication from 
Baggerly and Coombes to the rest of the board 
or the external reviewers. 

Kornbluth denies trying to protect Potti. 
“Our motivation was not to protect [him], it 
was to give [him] complete fairness,’ she says. 


HOW EVENTS UNFOLDED 
2006 


Anil Potti 
(pictured), a 
cancer geneticist 
at Duke University 
in Durham, 

North Carolina, 
and others file 
patent applications on the idea of 


SEPTEMBER 2009 DECEMBER 2009 
Keith Baggerly (pictured) and Kevin An unredacted 
Coombes, statisticians at the University copy of the 

of Texas M. D. Anderson Cancer Centre report by Duke’s 
in Houston, publish a paper in Annals of review panel, 


Applied Statistics? 
stating that they 
could not replicate 
Potti’s claims. Duke 


They judged that the panel could be improp- 
erly biased if it received Baggerly and Coombes’s 
letter, says Cuffe. He and Kornbluth emphasize 
that, in the early stages of the case, before mis- 
conduct allegations were made, they believed 
that Potti was providing them with “full and 
truthful answers”. But Cuffe acknowledges that 
the possibility of misconduct may have crossed 
their minds. “Tt’s not like we had never consid- 
ered this,” he says. If the situation arose again, 
he says that he would forward “every shred” of 
evidence to a review panel. 

Baggerly regrets that the document wasn't 
forwarded. “A lot of the back and forth of the 
past year could have been avoided,” he says. 


INCREASED SCRUTINY 

Even before Potti’s CV padding came to light, 
doubts about his work were re-emerging. Last 
April, officials at the NCI determined that they 
were part-funding the clinical trials through a 
grant to Potti. NCI documents show that offi- 
cials weren't reassured by the review panel’s 
report, having found themselves unable to rep- 
licate Potti’s results using data from the public 
database. The institute asked Duke to provide 
it with the information needed for replication, 
but that process was overtaken by the allega- 
tions from The Cancer Letter. 

Kornbluth and Cuffe say that Duke is doing its 
best to learn from the case, and has set up acom- 
mittee to decide what checks should be in place 
on basic research before starting clinical trials. 
Meanwhile, the Institute of Medicine has begun 
its study, which is expected to last 15 months, and 
will cover a variety of ‘omics-based tests, includ- 
ing genomics, proteomics and metabolomics. 

David Brooks, chief medical officer of Gen- 
eration Health, a pharmacogenetics testing 
company in Upper Saddle River, New Jersey, 
estimates that more than half of cancer clinical 
trials involve some kind of genomic testing, so 
the institute's review may have widespread rel- 
evance. Richard Simon, a biostatistician at the 


later obtained 
by Nature, shows 
that the panel 


NCI, says that one consideration in planning 
trials is whether genomics data should be used 
to allocate patients to one therapy or another. 
An alternative study design is to allocate ther- 
apy randomly and have the genomics studied 
at the same time to see how the two correlate. 
“Tt avoids the ethical issues,” says Simon. 

Back at Duke, other researchers are under 
scrutiny. Steven McKinney, a statistician at 
the British Columbia Cancer Research Cen- 
tre in Vancouver, Canada, has written to the 
Institute of Medicine to raise the concern, not 
about misconduct, but that statistical meth- 
ods used in other Duke studies overlap with a 
method used by Potti. McKinney told Nature 
that he is troubled by one study co-authored 
by Geoffrey Ginsburg, a physician at the ISGP. 
In the study’, approved by Duke’s Institutional 
Review Board and review boards at four fur- 
ther institutions, 57 people were infected with 
cold or influenza viruses. Gene-expression 
data were then obtained to see whether it was 
possible to retrospectively ‘predict’ which 
virus they had been infected with — informa- 
tion that could aid the prompt detection of a 
pandemic. McKinney is concerned that the 
statistical method being used does not seem 
to have been proven. 

Ginsburg says that “in contrast to the con- 
cerns around the cancer work we have gone 
to great lengths to replicate the results using a 
variety of statistical methologies” He and his 
co-authors will lookin detail at McKinney's con- 
cerns. Kornbluth echoes this sentiment. “This is 
something we're going to take seriously and look 
at very closely,’ she says. m 
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made false claims 
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are suspended and “% 9 
an investigation 
begins. 


y 


replicated Potti’s claims using his 


using gene-expression data to predict 
sensitivity to cancer drugs. Potti is 
first author on a paper in Nature 
Medicine’. 


2007 

Potti is last author on a paper in the 
Journal of Clinical Oncology (JCO)?. 
Duke begins three clinical trials to 
test Potti’s predictors in patients with 
breast or lung cancer. 


suspends the trials 
and asks a review 
panel to investigate. 


NOVEMBER 2009 


Potti places data underlying the JCO 
paper online. Baggerly writes to Sally 
Kornbluth (pictured), Duke vice-dean 
for research, and Michael Cuffe, Duke 
vice-president for medical affairs, to 
point out differences from raw data. 
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data, but were unaware that those 
data contained discrepancies. 


JANUARY 2010 


Duke restarts clinical trials. 


JUNE 2010 

Harold Varmus (pictured), director 

of the National Cancer Institute in 
Bethesda, Maryland, asks the Institute 
of Medicine to review Duke’s trials. 
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NOVEMBER 2010 


JCO paper is retracted. Duke closes the 
trials permanently. Potti resigns. 


DECEMBER 2010 


Institute of Medicine study begins, 
but will now focus more generally on 
criteria for genomics predictor. 


JANUARY 2011 


Nature Medicine paper is retracted. 
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HIGH-ENERGY PHYSICS 
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Tevatron faces final curtain 


Particle accelerator to be switched off this year, as lack of funds spells the end for 
US bid to capture Higgs particle. 


BY EUGENIE SAMUEL REICH 


epending on who you talk to, it is either 
D a disappointing blow or a clean break 

heralding an exciting new era. After 
much debate, officials at the US Department 
of Energy's Office of Science revealed this week 
that they have decided not to extend funding for 
the Tevatron, the proton-antiproton collider at 
Fermilab in Batavia, Illinois, by an additional 
three years. The decision means that the first 
glimpse of the long-predicted Higgs particle, 
thought to endow other particles with mass, 
will probably be achieved by the Large Hadron 
Collider (LHC) at CERN, Europe's particle- 
physics lab near Geneva in Switzerland. 

The decision was explained in a letter sent 
on 10 January by Bill Brinkman, director of 
the Office of Science, to Melvyn Shochet, a 
physicist at the University of Chicago, Illinois, 
and chairman of the energy department's High 
Energy Particle Advisory Panel (HEPAP). In 
October 2010, with the LHC suffering from 
delays, HEPAP had recommended that the 
US machine be extended beyond its planned 
2011 closure if extra funding of US$35 million 
could be found. It couldn't, says Brinkman. 
“Unfortunately, the current budgetary climate 
is very challenging and additional funding has 
not been identified; he writes in his letter. He 
adds that the Tevatron will shut down this year 
as planned. 

The decision is a blow for the 1,200 physicists 
who work on experiments at the Tevatron, the 
world’s second most powerful accelerator after 

the LHC, as well as for 


“I'm gladthey __particle-physics theor- 
made aclean, ists at Fermilab and 
unambiguous elsewhere who would 
decision. One have enjoyed working 
concern was with the data. “I feel 
adrawn-out disappointed; says Pier 
process.” Oddone, Fermilab’s 


director. “We all would 
have wanted to see the Tevatron continue.’ 
Rick Van Kooten of Indiana University 
Bloomington, who recommended the exten- 
sion to the Tevatron in his role as chairman 
of Fermilab’s Physics Advisory Committee, 
says he’s also disappointed at the decision, but 
is convinced that sincere efforts were made to 
find the funding. 
Leaders of Tevatron experiments made the 
case for extension last year, arguing that the 
machine’s smooth running, combined with 


The Tevatron’s 6.3-kilometre-long ring will stop colliding particles this year rather than in 2014. 


technical problems at the LHC, provided the 
Tevatron with a shot at discovering the Higgs, 
and the glory that would go with it. The two 
advisory panels also agreed that the phys- 
ics case was compelling. But Charles Baltay, 
a physicist at Yale University in New Haven, 
Connecticut, and the chairman of P5, the 
HEPAP subpanel that considered the request, 
says this week's decision not to go ahead is con- 
sistent with the P5 recommendation that the 
Tevatron extension be funded only by adding 
to the high-energy physics budget, and not 
by taking funds away from other US particle- 
physics experiments. “I’m glad they made a 
clean, unambiguous decision,” he says. “One 
concern was a drawn-out process.” 

In a way, the decision can be seen as a vote 
of support for a programme mapped out by 
P5 in 2007 and 2008. According to that pro- 
gramme, the United States should concede the 
realm known as the ‘energy frontier, involving 
the highest-energy particle collisions, to the 
LHC, instead focusing its domestic efforts on 
‘the intensity frontier, achieving the greatest 
number of particle collisions per second. The 
latter is ideal for studying rare processes, and 
so P5 recommended investment in a slew of 
experiments to do just that. They include Fer- 
milab’s Mu2e, which will study the rare decay 


of muons to electrons, and NOVA and the 
Long Baseline Neutrino Experiment, which 
will pin down the mass and other properties of 
elusive neutrinos, expected to have relevance 
for explaining the asymmetry between matter 
and antimatter in the Universe. 

Mark Messier of Indiana University Bloom- 
ington, co-spokesman for NOVA, says the 
decision makes things easier for experiments 
that would have competed for resources had 
the extension been approved. “We're back on 
the original course. There’s something that 
we now dont have to deal with,” he says. The 
Tevatron extension would have delayed the 
start of NOVA, because the neutrino experi- 
ment is designed to use the Tevatron’s cast-off 
recycler, a particle-storage ring. 

Robert Roser, co-spokesman for one 
Tevatron experiment, the Collider Detector 
at Fermilab, says that physicists on the experi- 
ment will now focus on ensuring the most 
successful end to the current run. “We raised 
the bar for the LHC. We're very proud of our 
accomplishments.” The analysis of data from 
the machine is expected to continue for the 
next two to three years. 

Oddone says that the exact switch-off date 
will become clear once the US Congress passes 
the fiscal year 2011 budget. = 
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RESEARCH POLICY 


Science fortunes of Balkan 
neighbours diverge 


Romanian researchers’ prospects improve, whereas scientists in Bulgaria face a bleak future. 


BY ALISON ABBOTT 


hen Bulgaria and Romania joined 
the European Union (EU) in 2007, 
ambitious scientists there hoped 


that it would swiftly disperse the lingering 
legacies of 40 years of communist rule. Sci- 
ence had been blighted by a lack of competi- 
tion, minimal funding and an old guard so 
desperate to cling on to its privileges that fresh 
blood was denied the opportunity to build a 
research career. 

Four years later, these neighbouring cash- 
strapped countries on the southeastern edge of 
the EU remain close neighbours at the bottom 
of EU league tables of research expenditure 
and research output statistics (see “The spend- 
ing gap’). But their scientific fates may be set to 
diverge dramatically. 

Last year, Bulgaria slashed the budget of its 
Academy of Sciences by 38% to 75 million leva 
(US$50 million), forcing some scientists to take 
unpaid leave. It reportedly reduced the budget 
of its granting agency by more than half, and 
will maintain those funding levels in 2011. It is 
also poised to make organizational changes that 
scientists fear will foster mediocrity. 

Over the same period, Romania has 
trimmed funding of its Academy of Sci- 
ences by just 3%, and increased the budget 
of its granting agency by 44% to 1.5 billion 
lei (US$0.5 billion). In a drive to improve the 
standard of Romanian science, the govern- 
ment last week approved a hard-won law that 
enforces strict quality 
control on universi- 
ties and introduces 
tough rules for fund- 
ing evaluation and 
peer review. 

Romanian scien- 
tists working outside 
the country say that 
the changes give them 
hope of some day 
being able to continue 
their research careers 
back home. Mean- 
while, the Bulgarian 
diaspora despairs. 

These opposing 
outlooks show how 
joining the EU does 


“Winning this 
battle was 
tougher than 
any chemical 
synthesis I have 
done.” 

Daniel Funeriu 


j 


ai 


Students at Sofia University have joined protests over Bulgaria’s plans to cut research and education funds. 


not guarantee a successful scientific transfor- 
mation, despite the access it offers to outside 
money and expertise, and the EU’s focus on 
innovation. For science to flourish, national 
political will is crucial. 


A TALE OF TWO COUNTRIES 

After Bulgaria and Romania became democ- 
racies in 1990, both attempted to reform 
their research organizations and universities 
along Western lines. Early on in the process, 
they gave autonomy to their respective sci- 
entific academies, learned societies that also 
run extensive networks of research institutes 
and that were under state control in Soviet 
times. But little reform accompanied that 
autonomy, a matter of political concern for 
many years. 

In November 2010, the Bulgarian science 
and education minister, Sergei Ignatov, pro- 
posed an amendment to the law governing 
the Bulgarian Academy of Sciences (BAS) 
that would bring its institutes back under the 
control of the ministry, with each institute 
funded separately, leaving the academy as a 
learned society. The amendment, expected 
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to be approved in the next month or so, does 
not outline how the ministry would safeguard 
the scientific objectives of the institutes. Sci- 
entists fear that the institutes will be closed or 
deprived of the opportunity to do internation- 
ally relevant research. 

Enraged BAS scientists were already reel- 
ing from the 38% annual budget cut, part of 
a government-wide austerity programme, 
which targeted science in particular. They 
took to the streets in weekly demonstrations, 
and have since launched an online petition, 
which has been signed by more than 7,000 
scientists around the world, including eight 
Nobel laureates and five recipients of the 
mathematics Fields Medal. Peter Gruss, presi- 
dent of Germany’s Max Planck Society, has 
written directly to the BAS president offering 
moral support. 

“I worry most about keeping our young 
scientists,” says Tsvetan Dachev, a space sci- 
entist at the BAS Space and Solar-Terrestrial 
Research Institute in Sofia. “They earn just 
€175 [US$227] a month, not enough to live 
on.” Last year, 670 scientists left the academy 
and were not replaced — 460 retired and most 
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of the rest were young scientists who no longer 
see a future there. 

Things are not much better at Bulgaria's 
universities, which will see an overall budget 
cut of 21% to €170 million this year compared 
with 2009. The large and research-intensive 
University of Sofia — which alone gener- 
ates 30% of Bulgaria’s scientific papers and 
patents — has to cope with a 23% cut in its 
2009 budget to €18 million. “This is creating 
tensions between faculties, which are now 
fighting over tightened resources, and it’s not 
pleasant,’ says Georgi Vayssilov, a chemist at 
Sofia. “Faculties such as chemistry and phys- 
ics need more money for teaching, but our 
income is based on student number, so we 
are suffering a lot.” 

Vayssilov, like most of his colleagues, is also 
concerned about a law approved last month 
that allows universities to make their own 
rules for academic appointments and offers 
no guidelines or criteria. Consequently, one 
university might only appoint professors 
with strong publication lists, he says, whereas 
another might decide a couple of negligible 
publications would suffice, opening the door 
to cronyism. 

Meanwhile, the country’s granting agency, 
the National Science Fund, put out no general 
calls for proposals last year, and funding of 
some ongoing projects has been stopped or 
reduced. No new calls are expected this year. 


TOUGH BATTLE 

Until recently, scientists in Romania were in 
similar despair. In 2008, the country slipped 
into recession, and the unstable coalition gov- 
ernment slashed the 2009 research budget by 
nearly 50%. But the next coalition government, 
which came into power at the end of that year, 
took a different view: a huge budget hike this 


THE SPENDING GAP 


Research spending in both Romania and 
Bulgaria lags far behind that of other European 
nations. After a dip in 2009, Romania now 
looks set to boost investment in science. 
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year comes close to returning research spend- 
ing to 2008 levels. Unlike Bulgaria, Romania 
is continuing to bolster its research infrastruc- 
ture, using EU structural funds for regional 
development. 

Crucially, the country is introducing leg- 
islation to ensure the new funding is spent 
well. Research and education minister Daniel 
Funeriu, a former research chemist who spent 
most of his adult life abroad, championed an 
extensive and detailed education law that brings 
nearly all aspects of university governance, aca- 
demic hiring practices, evaluation and guide- 
lines for good scientific practice — complete 
with penalties for academic misdemeanours 
— into line with other European countries. 

The law expressly forbids nepotistic 

appointments, and also 
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interest, such as being a member of parlia- 
ment. “If these things didn't happen, we 
wouldn't have had to write them into the law,’ 
says Funeriu. 

The draft law met huge resistance in parlia- 
ment, in large part owing to the influence of 
several members who are also university rec- 
tors. The parliamentary education committee 
was particularly offended by a paragraph stat- 
ing that the first round of quality assessment for 
universities must be done by foreign scientists. 
In the end, the government decided to force 
the bill through parliament with a vote of con- 
fidence, bypassing some of the parliamentary 
procedures that were blocking it. After being 
endorsed by the country’s constitutional court 
on 4 January, the bill became law. 

The government is now launching schemes 
to bring Romanian science into the inter- 
national arena. In 2010 the country became a 
full member of CERN, the European particle- 
physics facility near Geneva, Switzerland, and 
also became a founding member of two major 
European facilities: the Extreme Light Infra- 
structure, which will develop the world’s most 
intense lasers to study matter at high energies, 
and the particle accelerator Facility for Anti- 
proton and Ion Research in Darmstadt, Ger- 
many. This year it is also planning to launch 
a twinning scheme, which would allow sci- 
entists working abroad to set up a parallel lab 
in Romania. That way they could contribute 
to science in Romania without having to risk 
leaving a good job elsewhere; and local staff 
would benefit from greater contact with inter- 
national science. 

Funeriu says that it has been a hard fight to 
get to this stage, but he is now optimistic for 
the future of Romanian science. “Winning this 
battle was tougher than any chemical synthesis 
Ihave done,” he says. = 
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PLANETARY SCIENCE 


Space scope finds 
scorched super-Earth 


Kepler’s latest discovery is step closer to a true Earth analogue. 


BY ADAM MANN 


epler, the space telescope considered 
Ke likely over the next few years to 
identify an Earth-like planet orbiting 
another star, has struck solid ground, mission 
scientists say. 
Most of the hundreds of extrasolar planets 
discovered to date — including the eight previ- 
ously reported by Kepler — are at least as large 


as Neptune and are mainly gas giants. But 
astronomers hope that the mission will even- 
tually yield a trove of terrestrial planets, includ- 
ing some orbiting their stars at a distance that 
would allow their surfaces to host liquid water, 
and possibly life. 

Now the team is a step nearer to that goal. It 
has found a Sun-like star 173 parsecs away — 
relatively close by galactic standards — harbour- 
ing a planet that is just 40% larger than Earth, 


although it is uninhabitably hot. Supporting 
measurements of the planet’s mass, gathered at 
the Keck Observatory on Mauna Kea, Hawaii, 
suggest that the planet’s density is 1.6 times 
that of Earth, implying a rocky composition. 
Although other telescopes have already spot- 
ted a handful of similar ‘super-Earths; the first 
confirmed rocky planet to fall within Kepler's 
sights is an encouraging sign for the mission. 

“Tt's a milestone,’ says co-investigator Natalie 
Batalha, an astronomer at San José State Uni- 
versity in California, who unveiled news of 
the discovery during a talk on 10 January at 
the American Astronomical Society’s annual 
meeting in Seattle, Washington. 

Launched by NASA in 2009, Kepler’s strat- 
egy is to point at a patch of sky in the plane 
of the Milky Way, where it can continuously 
monitor more than 100,000 stars, and to look 
for slight, periodic changes in their luminos- 
ity. Such dips in brightness often indicate the 
presence of planets repeatedly crossing in > 
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> front of the stars they orbit. So far, 
after barely a year of observations, 
Kepler is limited to detecting 
short-period planets, those 
close to their stars. 

The new-found planet 
orbits its star — designated 
Kepler 10 — every 20 hours, 
at a distance of 2.5 million 
kilometres. This is less than 
2% of the distance separating 
Earth and the Sun, ensuring 
that the planet is more ‘terra 
lava than terra firma, with 
a surface temperature of 
1,800 °C, hot enough to 
melt silicate rock. 

Astronomers at Keck 
were able to monitor how 
the planet tugs on the 
star, giving them its mass. 
Meanwhile, because the 
star is nearer than most 
of the stars in Kepler’s 
search field, the Kepler 


The Kepler craft was launched in 2009. 


team could record tiny varia- 
tions in the star’s luminosity 
due to sound waves rippling 
through its interior. The timing 
of these acoustic oscillations 
provided detailed information 
about the star’s dimensions, 
much as the sound of a string 
on a bow reveals whether the 
instrument being played is a 
violin or a cello. 

“Everything we measure 
about the planet is relative to 
the parent star,” says Batalha. 
Armed with a precise figure 
for the star’s diameter, she 

and her colleagues were able 
to nail down the planet’s 
dimensions with similar 
precision. 
The planet's close orbit 
is similar to that of another 
rocky exoplanet, CoRoT-7b, 
discovered in 2009, says Greg 
Laughlin, an astronomer at 


the University of California, Santa Cruz, who g 

was not involved in the work. He says the result 2 

shows how far astronomers’ techniques for 
finding exoplanets 
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super-Earths,” says 
Laughlin. Their existence suggests that cooler, 
smaller worlds await discovery as Kepler's mon- 
itoring time increases and it can identify planets 
in longer, more distant orbits, he adds. 

In February, the Kepler mission is expected 
to release data on 400 additional planetary 
candidates. The team is excited, says Batalha, 
because it hopes that Kepler's growing number 
of detections will offer the first concrete esti- 
mates of the frequency of extrasolar planets — 
rocky and otherwise. “So far, it’s been a deluge,” 
says Batalha. “And we look forward to finding 
alot more planets.” m 


AGRICULTURE 


Drought-tolerant 
maize gets US debut 


Seed companies race to tap multibillion -dollar market. 


BY JEFF TOLLEFSON 


hen the planting season arrives 
later this year, farmers in the 
United States will have a new way 


to safeguard their crops from drought. Last 
week, DuPont subsidiary Pioneer Hi-Bred 
International, headquartered in Johnston, 
Iowa, announced plans to release a series of 
hybrid maize (corn) strains that can flourish 
with less water. The seeds will compete with 
another maize strain unveiled last July by Swiss 
agribusiness Syngenta. Both companies used 
conventional breeding rather than genetic 
engineering to produce their seeds. 

Pioneer says that field studies show its 
new hybrids will increase maize yields by 5% 
in water-limited environments, such as the 
western states of the intensively agricultural 
Corn Belt region. That compares with the 
15% yield gain promised by Syngenta for its 
maize. Both companies, as well as seed firm 
Monsanto, based in St Louis, Missouri, are 
also working on transgenic maize varieties, 
hoping to tap into a multibillion-dollar market 
(see Nature 466, 548-551; 2010). 


In theory, drought-tolerant varieties could 
fill the gap left in maize supplies in recent 
years as stocks have been diverted for ethanol 
production. But not everybody is convinced 
that these crops will make a big difference. 
“It's good news, but it’s not great news,’ says 
David Zilberman, an agricultural economist 
at the University of California, Berkeley. No 
crop will survive a severe drought, he says, and 
other factors such as nutrient availability and 
soil quality are at play during water shortages, 
which tend to be more frequent but less severe 
than droughts. “It will be useful for a small 
number of really important areas,” Zilberman 
says, “but my feeling is that people expect alto- 
gether too much from drought tolerance.” 

Creating drought-tolerant plants has proved 
to bea difficult challenge for plant breeders. 
Whereas resistance to a particular herbicide 
might be pinned down to one gene, the response 
to drought plays out across the genome. A 
plant’s resilience also 
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are available. Moreover, varieties that perform 
better when thirsty often underperform when 
water is plentiful. The industry researchers 
identified thousands of genes associated with 
drought tolerance, then incorporated them into 
their hybrids through conventional breeding. 
“All of this technology has just come together 
beautifully in the past ten years,’ says Jeff 
Schussler, senior research manager at Pioneer. 

The new varieties will be marketed only 
in the United States, but efforts to develop 
drought-tolerant maize are also under way 
in Africa and Asia. Working with the Bill & 
Melinda Gates Foundation and other donors, 
international agricultural research centres have 
already introduced dozens of conventional 
drought-tolerant varieties into 13 of the most 
important maize-producing countries in sub- 
Saharan Africa. These new varieties now make 
up 15-25% of the 19 million hectares of maize 
planted in these countries each year, according 
to Marianne Banziger, deputy director-general 
for research and partnerships at the Interna- 
tional Maize and Wheat Improvement Center 
(CIMMYT) in Mexico City. A recent study by 
CIMMYT and its partners suggests that the new 
varieties could increase yields by 10-34%. 

The big seed companies are also contribut- 
ing expertise. Last year, South Africa was home 
to the first field trial for a transgenic drought- 
tolerant maize crop, incorporating a gene from 
the variety currently under development by 
Monsanto. Meanwhile, CIMMYT recently 
partnered with the Syngenta Foundation for 
Sustainable Agriculture, based in Basel, Swit- 
zerland, to expand its drought-tolerant maize 
programme. “Within five years, we hope to 
have crops in Asia,’ Banziger says. m 
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US science academy report 
calls for ‘bipolar’ research 


Arctic and Antarctic scientists are urged to share data, ideas and infrastructure. 


BY JANE QIU IN PALMER, ANTARCTICA 


he Arctic and Antarctic share more than 
‘Ties temperatures. Both are experienc- 

ing rapid environmental change, and 
provide sensitive bellwethers for the effects 
of global warming. Yet scientists studying the 
ends of the Earth are poles apart in more than 
just geographical terms, which is hampering 
research and slowing efforts to understand how 
ecosystems are responding to climate change. 

The warning comes from a strategic report 
commissioned by the Polar Research Board, 
a subgroup of the US National Academy of 
Sciences (NAS), which recommends that the 
community reshape itself to take a ‘bipolar’ 
approach, sharing resources and initiating 
more holistic research projects to identify 
common patterns of change at both poles. The 
report, ‘Frontiers in understanding climate 
change and polar ecosystems, is due for release 
in the coming months. Its authors hope that it 
will encourage granting bodies such as the US 
National Science Foundation to promote more 
integrated polar research. 

Both the Arctic and Antarctic are “highly 
coupled systems” where changes to land, ocean 
or atmosphere can have enormous effects on 
the region as a whole, explains John Priscu, 
an ecologist at Montana State University in 
Bozeman, who has worked at both poles dur- 
ing the past 25 years, and is a co-chair of the 
NAS study. Marine ecosystems at both poles 
depend on the existence of sea ice, but cur- 
rent models cannot accurately predict recent 
changes in sea-ice cover. Sharing data on Arc- 
tic and Antarctic sea-ice decline could high- 
light common responses to climate change and 
help to develop better predictive models of its 
consequences, the report will argue. 

In the Arctic, where the rise in air tempera- 
ture has been almost twice the global average 
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over the past few decades (go.nature.com/ 
xph8q6), permafrost is thawing on a large scale. 
This is driving changes in vegetation, such asa 
shift from moss to shrubs, and accelerating car- 
bon release from the ecosystem. In the western 
Antarctic Peninsula, where mid-winter temper- 
atures have increased by about 6 °C and the sea- 
ice season has shrunk by nearly 90 days during 
the past 50 years (O. Schofield et al. Science 328, 
1520-1523; 2010), there are signs that the eco- 
system “may be approaching what could be an 
absolutely catastrophic change’, says William 
Fraser, president of the Polar Oceans Research 
Group in Sheridan, Montana. 

Understanding the tipping points beyond 
which polar ecosystems would change rapidly 
and irreversibly is “a gigantic priority’, says 
report co-author Hugh Ducklow, an ocean- 
ographer at the Marine Biological Laboratory 
in Woods Hole, Massachusetts. 


Antarctica’s Adélie penguins are shifting further south as warmer temperatures affect the food chain. 


Beyond data-sharing, the report urges 
researchers to take practical steps. To make 
results from different polar regions more com- 
parable, it says, experimental approaches and 
measurements of factors such as sea-ice extent 
or population dynamics should be standard- 
ized. Researchers could share expertise about 
the best way to use infrastructure. They could 
even pool expensive equipment such as sensors, 
small submarines, helicopters and icebreakers, 
shipping it from pole to pole as needed, says 
Oscar Schofield, an oceanographer at Rutgers 
University in New Brunswick, New Jersey. 

The need for such an approach is urgent, 
says Fraser. “The ecosystem is being stressed to 
the point where something has got to give.” m 


Jane Qiu was in Antarctica as part of the 2010 
Marine Biological Laboratory’s Logan Science 
Journalism Fellowship. 
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CONSERVATION 


Plans for marine protection 
highlight science gap 


Researchers are scrambling to understand how best to deploy conservation zones. 


BY DANIEL CRESSEY 


devastation and the destruction of coral 

reefs, conservationists have increasingly 
pinned their hopes on marine protected areas 
(MPAs). More than 5,000 of these sanctuaries, 
where fishing is controlled to limit its effect on 
biodiversity, have been set up, mainly in coastal 
zones. They range in size from less than 10,000 
square metres to the vast Phoenix Islands area, 
part of the Republic of Kiribati in the Pacific 
Ocean, which tops 400,000 square kilometres. 

But, in the rush to safeguard marine 
ecosystems, there has been little scientific 
assessment of how to create a successful MPA. 
With a new wave of MPAs expected to be cre- 
ated in deep-ocean regions in the next few 
years, scientists are eager to understand how 
factors such as size and siting can determine a 
protected area’s success or failure. 

Tundi Agardy, an environmental consult- 
ant based in Colrain, Massachusetts, is the 
lead author of a paper’ published in Marine 
Policy, which warns of a “blind faith” in the 
ability of MPAs to stem biodiversity loss. She 
told Nature that she can name only “a handful” 
of areas that actually work as advertised. Her 
paper identifies five possible shortcomings in 
MPAs: many are too small to be effective; they 
may simply drive fishing into other areas; they 
create an illusion of protection when none is 
actually occurring; many are poorly planned 
or managed; and they can fail all too easily 
because of environmental degradation of 
waters just outside the protected area. 

“Td venture a guess that a majority of the 
world’s several thousand MPAs have one flaw 
or another relating to the five categories we 
describe,’ says Agardy. For example, an MPA 
created to protect the vaquita (Phocoena sinus), 
asmall porpoise found only in the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia, actually missed a sizeable proportion of 
the species’ core range. The animal’s numbers 
have continued to decline and itis now the most 
endangered marine mammal in the world’. 

“We still need a lot of knowledge to really 
understand how MPAs work exactly,” says 
Frederic Vandeperre, a marine biologist at 
the University of the Azores in Horta who last 
month published an analysis’ of seven southern 
European MPAs. The study showed that these 
MPAs can benefit fisheries in adjacent waters, 


f acing a host of threats including fishery 


The reefs of the Phoenix Islands in Kiribati are part of the world’s largest marine protected area. 


but that the degree of the effect depends heavily 
on the size of the area and the quality of its man- 
agement. Vandeperre says that each MPA needs 
a unique design, depending on its goals. For 
example, those that explicitly aim to safeguard 
fishing yields need to cover a larger area. 


INTERNATIONAL WATERS 

Conservationists should approach the design 
and siting of an MPA as an experiment, he 
says. “We should maybe create MPAs with 
different structures, different designs in a 
controlled way, to be really like an experi- 
ment so we can figure out which elements are 
crucial.” This could include variations in size, 
location, management strategy, monitoring 
and proximity to other MPAs. 

Understanding the best way to create MPAs 
is about to become much more important. 
The 2002 World Summit on Sustainable 
Development set ambitious, internationally 
agreed targets to establish extensive networks 
of MPAs around the world by 2012. 

This requires the creation of more MPAs 
outside national boundaries in the high seas, 
where still less is known about how to make 
them work. “We have almost no experience of 
applying marine protected areas to high-seas 
ecosystems,” says Alex Rogers, a conservation 
ecologist at the University of Oxford, UK. “We 
dont really know where to put them. We sus- 
pect that simply by placing them in places that 
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are particularly sensitive for species we may 
be able to derive a considerable management 
benefit, but it’s very, very early days at the 
moment.” Rogers is organizing a conference at 
the Zoological Society of London next month 
to discuss the design of high-seas protected 
areas, along with the complex legal and politi- 
cal issues that surround them. 

Still, some studies are starting to give clear 
pointers on the best way to position both coastal 
and high-seas MPAs. Last month, Mark Christie 
of Oregon State University in Corvallis and his 
team published an analysis’ showing that fish 
larvae — those of the yellow tang (Zebrasoma 
flavescens) — were successfully dispersing from 
an MPA to sites up to 180 kilometres away. 

“Now we are able to show the larvae can 
drift to sites outside the MPA and essentially 
reseed fish stocks significant distances away, 
says Christie. The result means that by com- 
bining information about ocean currents with 
the genetics of larvae captured from the seas, 
researchers can identify from where the larvae 
came. That could help pinpoint — and pro- 
tect — the most important spawning areas for 
species such as Pacific bluefin tuna (Thunnus 
orientalis), says Rogers. m 
1. Agardy, T., Notarbartolo di Sciara, G. & Christie, P. 

Mar. Policy 35, 226-232 (2011). 

2. Dalton, R. Nature 465, 674-675 (2010). 
3. Vandeperre, F. et al. Fish Fish. doi:10.1111/).1467- 


2979.2010.00401.x (2010). 
4. Christie, R. et al. PLloS One 5, 15715 (2010). 
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THOUGHT 


EXPERIMENT 


Japanese hospitals are using near-infrared imaging 
to help diagnose psychiatric disorders. But critics are 
not sure the technique is ready for the clinic. 


BY DAVID CYRANOSKI 


naroom full of psychiatrists in downtown Tokyo, I prepare to have 
| my mental health assessed. No probing questions are asked. Instead, 

I don an odd type of swimming cap, criss-crossed with cables and 
studded with red and blue knobs. At the flick ofa switch, the 17 red knobs 
send infrared light 2 to 3 centimetres into my brain, where it is absorbed 
or scattered by neurons. Photoreceptors in the 16 blue knobs retrieve 
whatever light bounces back to the surface. Buried in the signals, say the 
researchers operating the system, are clues that can distinguish depres- 
sion, bipolar disorder, schizophrenia and a normal state of mind. 

More than 1,000 people have already been subjects of the technique, 
called near-infrared spectroscopy (NIRS) and developed by Masato 
Fukuda, a psychiatrist and neuroscientist at Gunma University Hospi- 
tal in Maebashi, and the Hitachi Medical Corporation in Tokyo. Most 
of those were research subjects. But since April 2009, when NIRS was 
approved by the health ministry as an “advanced medical technology” 
to assist psychiatric diagnoses, more than 300 people have paid ¥13,000 
(US$160) out of their own pocket to access the technique. The Univer- 
sity of Tokyo Hospital, one of eight leading Japanese research hospitals 
now offering NIRS diagnostic neuroimaging, found demand for it to 
be so high that the hospital stopped taking appointments twice. Gunma 
University Hospital is fully booked to the end of March. “We've been 
overwhelmed by requests,” says Fukuda. 

The appeal of NIRS is its promise of fast, clear-cut diagnoses of psy- 
chiatric conditions which, with their messily overlapping symptoms, are 
frequently diagnosed wrongly or not diagnosed at all. US studies, for 
example, found that some 70% of bipolar patients were initially misdi- 
agnosed™. As for patients, says Fukuda, “They want some kind of hard 
evidence,’ especially when they have to explain absences from work. 

NIRS could offer an objective measure of mental health reliable and 
convenient enough for routine use in the clinic. Fukuda says that it can 
help point to a diagnosis much like a chest X-ray 
might be used to help diagnose pneumonia or 
an electrocardiogram to define a heart problem. 
Aside from Fukuda and a group of doctors in 
Japan, however, few scientists are persuaded. 
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Critics charge that the studies so far have been too few, too small and 
too weakly designed to warrant the technique’ clinical use. “It’s attrac- 
tive as a research topic, but the data are not convincing enough,” says 
Masahiko Haruno, a neuroscientist at Tamagawa University in Tokyo. 
John Sweeney, a neuroscientist at the University of Illinois, Chicago, 
who has spent two decades looking for connections between various 
brain-monitoring techniques and diseases such as schizophrenia, says 
that “none has ever been validated to anyone’s satisfaction”. And NIRS is 
the least developed of them all, he says, calling it “the thinnest ofice to be 
treading upon. We are nowhere near ready to tell patients and families 
that they should have these kinds of tests.” 


NEW KID ON THE BLOCK 


Sporting the knobbled cap, I stare at a screen showing Japanese phonetic 
characters and say aloud words beginning with each sound. The words 
don't come readily, particularly in front of an audience of psychiatrists 
and neuroscientists. Coming from all over Japan, they meet every month 
to discuss NIRS results and strategies. 

Having entered the research scene some 15 years ago, NIRS is rela- 
tively new compared with functional magnetic resonance imaging 
(fMRI) or electroencephalography (EEG), but in Japan it has raced 
ahead to the clinic. (The two biggest suppliers of NIRS analytic devices 
— Hitachi and Kyoto-based Shimadzu — are both based in Japan and 
the country accounts for two-thirds of publications using NIRS anal- 
ysis.) The technique takes advantage of the fact that compared with 
constituents of other tissues, haemoglobin in blood absorbs more light 
in the near-infrared spectrum. Blood flow to a particular brain region 
increases when neurons there are active. So monitoring the changes in 
haemoglobin concentration gives a site-specific read on blood flow and 
thus on neuronal activity’. Fukuda’s NIRS device focuses on the prefron- 
tal cortex and temporal cortex, regions that are implicated in many of the 
symptoms seen in psychiatric disorders; the signature pattern of blood 
flow associated with each disorder is used to help diagnose it. NIRS lacks 
the precision and depth of f{MRI, which can pinpoint changes in blood 
flow throughout the brain and with much greater spatial resolution. 
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Characteristic patterns of cortical blood flow measured by 
near-infrared spectroscopy. 
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probing blood flow 
in the brain with 

near-infrared light. 


But NIRS is relatively cheap and mobile, and sub- 
jects can sit upright without having to endure a 
spell in the large, loud and sometimes nerve- 
wracking tube of an {MRI machine. This means 
that NIRS is easier to use on fidgety subjects 
such as children, and people with psychotic conditions or anxiety. The 
advantages have made infrared imaging increasingly popular with brain 
researchers worldwide. Devices from the largest maker in the United 
States, NIRx Medical Technologies of Glen Head, New York, are being 
used to study areas ranging from autism to brain-computer interfaces. 
Hitachi now offers a stripped-down version that allows the brains of 
four people interacting in a room to be analysed wirelessly. 

Fukuda, though, has focused on applying the technology to diag- 
noses. Lean and grey-haired, he speaks thoughtfully and is confident 
in the technique and its potential to help people. He started using a 
basic NIRS device in 1997, when he was an associate professor at the 
University of Tokyo already working with EEG. Since then, he has been 
measuring the brain activity of people with a variety of disorders and has 
reported that those with depression, bipolar disorder or schizophrenia 
have, when averaged across groups of 10-20, a characteristic pattern 
of brain activation*’. Fukuda boils the data down to graphs describing 
activity in the prefrontal and temporal cortices for the first 60 seconds 
or so of each task (see “Traces of troubled minds’). He says that the NIRS 
test on its own classifies patients correctly 80% of the time. 

These studies have not convinced other neuroscientists. Haruno says 
the patient numbers in the published studies are “far too small” to dis- 
tinguish patterns, and that even if such patterns are found when signals 
are averaged across groups, this does not mean that one person’s pattern 
can be used to assign them to a group. “What does that mean for an 
individual patient? It’s very misleading,” Haruno says. 

Even Fukuda’ collaborator, Andreas Fallgatter of the University of 
Tubingen in Germany, who has used NIRS for 14 years on about 1,000 
patients and is now repeating Fukuda’s language test in German, says 
“NIRS is still a research method.” Still, he says, “Obviously, Dr Fukuda 
could successfully convince the Japanese authorities.” 

That approval came via a fast-track process instituted by the national 
health ministry’s Advanced Medical Technology programme in 2005 
in an attempt to spur the development of biomedical technologies. 
Teruhiko Higuchi, a clinician and researcher specializing in depression 
and president of the National Center of Neurology and Psychiatry, led the 
evaluation of NIRS. He concluded that the technology was safe, effective 
and fast, and could help to make critical distinctions between different 
mental states (major depression, bipolar disorder or schizophrenia) at an 
early stage, when used with other diagnostic techniques. “It is, in the end, 
only to assist diagnosis,” he told the members of the evaluation commit- 
tee, according to meeting minutes posted online. Higuchi’s centre now 
offers the technique. Other committee members raised concerns about 
the small numbers of patients in the studies, and the fact that some were 
receiving drugs, but they did not object to its approval. 

Fukuda says that a larger study involving more than 500 patients will 
be submitted for publication soon and will answer many of his critics. 


He says that doubling the number of knobs and other methodological 
modifications reveal a much sharper distinction between the condi- 
tions, and that controlling for medicated versus non-medicated patients 
showed that drugs do not obscure a patient’s NIRS profile. He acknowl- 
edges the validity of criticism about using group averages to diagnose 
individuals: “Strictly speaking, this criticism is right.” But he says the 
same is true for many other measurements, such as electrocardiograms 
and EEG, which vary from one individual to the next and thus require 
interpretation, but can still be clinically useful. “Clinical diagnosis and 
NIRS examination are complementary to each other,” he says. “We stress 
this complementary nature to all the patients.” 

But in at least some cases, NIRS seems to take the lead in diagnosis. 
For example, when Fukuda calculates his success rates, NIRS results 
that match the clinical diagnosis are considered a success. If the results 


don't match, Fukuda says he will ask the patient 
DEMAND WAS and patient’s family “repeatedly” whether 
SO HIGH THAT they might have missed something — for 
THE HOSPITAL NIRS examination suggests schizophrenia 

might have forgotten to mention that he was 

experiencing hallucinations. Andreas Meyer- 
APPOINTMENTS Lindenberg, an expert in neuroimaging and 
TWICE. Germany, says that studies of patients without 

an existing diagnosis or psychiatric medication 
would be more persuasive. “You would need a sample of unclear cases, 
as you would get in the clinic, classify them and then ascertain their 

Fukuda and his colleagues are already moving on to NIRS studies that 
might aid diagnoses of a range of disorders, including those centring on 
panic, attention deficit and post-traumatic stress. 

My own NIRS results, however, are short on clarity. Within 15 min- 
able to look at my traces and deliver a diagnosis: normal. When I later 
compared them to the patterns published in the literature, however, 
my trace seems to describe a brain somewhere between normal 
and bipolar. 
trace, perhaps because the observers in the room made me hesitate to 
speak. He also says that a subset of healthy subjects has the pattern that 
I do in the frontal lobe and that data he measured from the temporal 
lobe helped him reach a diagnosis. However they are reached, I suppose 


example, whether a depressed patient whose 
STOPPED TAKING 
mental health at the University of Heidelberg, 
diagnosis by following them up.” 
utes, including the tests and a quick computer analysis, Fukuda is 
Later, Fukuda says that my pattern is not a normal ‘normal’ NIRS 
I should be happy about my results. m SEE EDITORIAL P.132 


David Cyranoski is Nature’s Asia-Pacific correspondent. 
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THE END OE THE WILD 


BY EMMA MARRIS 


Climate change means that national parks of the future won’t 


look like the parks of the past. So what should they look like? 


without glaciers; California’s Joshua Tree 

National Park with no Joshua trees; or the 
state’s Sequoia National Park with no sequoias. 
In 50 years’ time, climate change will have 
altered some US parks so profoundly that their 
very names will be anachronisms. 

Jon Jarvis, who became director of the US 
National Park Service in 2009, has called climate 
change “the greatest threat to the integrity of our 
national parks that we have ever experienced”. 
The sentiment represents a dramatic shift from 
the position held during the Bush administra- 
tion, when officials refused to fully acknowledge 


| a Montana's Glacier National Park 
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the existence of climate change. Now, park man- 
agers in the United States and around the world 
are working with researchers to map how the 
landscapes they care for might change. And 
they are coming to terms with the idea that the 
historical remit of most parks systems — to 
preserve a piece of land in its ‘natural’ state — 
is untenable. “You can't fight the climate,” says 

Ken Aho, an ecologist at 
> NATURE.COM Idaho State University 


To hear more on in Pocatello, who studies 
options for managing non-native species at Yel- 
Yellowstone, visit: lowstone National Park 


go.nature.com/ya6k7y = in Wyoming. “Eventually 
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The Grand Canyon of Yellowstone by 
Thomas Moran (1872). 


you have to throw up your hands,” he says. 

Nowhere is attachment to historical fidel- 
ity more pronounced than at Yellowstone, the 
first US national park and the best example of 
the park as a landscape seemingly unchanged 
by the passage of time. Visiting it, one crosses 
paths with bison and wolves. It is not hard to 
imagine a party of explorers coming around 
the next bend. 

Much of Yellowstone’s 900,000 hectares are 
high plateau, crossed by rivers and dotted with 
geothermal basins featuring pools and geysers. 
The park was created in 1872, to protect the geo- 
logical wonders and safeguard a wild landscape 
emblematic of the American west. Since 1916, 
Yellowstone and the nation’s other parks and 
monuments have been run by the National Park 
Service, which has aimed to preserve the land 
in its ‘natural’ condition — typically meaning 
how it looked before white people arrived. In the 
words of the influential Leopold Report of 1963: 
“A national park should represent a vignette of 
primitive America. (A. S. Leopold et al. Wildlife 
Management in the National Parks Advisory 
Board on Wildlife Management; 1963.) 

But Yellowstone can no longer be kept as 
it was in 1872, if that were ever possible. Cli- 
mate change has already begun to transform 
the park (see “Under attack’). The Yellowstone 
area has been plagued by tree pests, abetted by 
warmer temperatures. Fires are expected to 
become more frequent, animal populations 
are shifting and the landscape and ecology are 
being reshaped. Similar stories are playing out 
at all of the nation’s parks, and the Park Serv- 
ice is beginning to react. In September 2010, it 
released a Climate Change Response Strategy, 
which includes sections on science, adaptation, 
mitigation and communication (National Park 
Service Climate Change Response Program; 
2010). The report hints that climate change 
may force the Park Service to change the way it 
defines its mission. Maintaining a natural state 
can no longer be the goal, or important tools for 
adaptation, such as moving species or selective 
breeding, would be forbidden. And besides, 
that battle may already be lost. 


ENCROACHING DAMAGE 

A drive through the greater Yellowstone area 
reveals changes to the landscape. Most striking 
are the acres of trees standing dead, killed by 
an insect the size of a grain of rice. Mountain 
pine beetles, native parasites, burrow into and 
reproduce in the living wood of the trees. Winter 
temperatures of —40°C kill the beetles, keeping 
their numbers down. But warm winters in the 
past ten years have allowed them to prolifer- 
ate. More than half of the greater Yellowstone 
ecosystem’s conifer forest has seen pine-beetle 
damage, and 10% of the forest has a ‘high sever- 
ity’ infestation, in which more than 40% of trees 
are lost. Throughout the western United States, 


UNDER ATTACK 


Climate change may increase the 
frequency of intense fires similar to the 
historic 1988 blaze (above) and may 
promote destruction of the trees by 
mountain pine beetles (bottom), which 
flourish in rising temperatures (graph). 
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the Park Service has used insecticides to pro- 
tect some trees, and removed a few dead ones. 
Mostly, however, it can only watch as an orange 
wave of dying trees ripples through the forest. 

The dried-out remains left in the beetles’ 
wake look like an invitation to intense forest 
fires that would reshape the landscape even 
more, but that is not necessarily the case. 
Monica Turner, an ecologist at the University 
of Wisconsin-Madison, has been modelling 
big blazes at Yellowstone, such as the inferno of 
1988 that burned 321,000 hectares of forest. She 
and her colleagues have found that such fires 
burn in the living crowns of trees and dont rely 
on dead wood; furthermore, pine-beetle attacks 
kill trees, decreasing the amount of wood in an 
area and creating gaps that can stop a fire. 

Even so, Turner's group expects that the big 
fires that typically occur every few hundred years 
might happen more frequently in the future 
without the beetles’ help, thanks to increased 
temperatures and changes in precipitation lev- 
els. That increased frequency might turn some 
parts of Yellowstone into a landscape of young 
forests, with less capacity than more mature 
ones to absorb carbon dioxide from the atmos- 
phere. This could potentially turn the park at 
large from a carbon sink into a carbon source. 

But forecasting the future is complicated. 
Pines that don’t get caught in a blaze may actu- 
ally grow better in a warmer future; growth of 
lodgepole pines is limited by the length of the 
growing season and by cold temperatures. 
Meanwhile, species such as the larch, currently 
confined to lower altitudes than those at Yel- 
lowstone, may move up as temperatures rise. 

Other familiar tree species might go locally 
extinct. Whitebark pine, a high-altitude spe- 
cies, is facing a three-way attack from pine 
beetles, a fungal disease called blister rust and 
climate change. As Yellowstone’s peaks heat up, 
the tree’s range is expected to move upslope, 
but the higher it goes the less area it will have. 
“The future of whitebark pine in Yellowstone 
is questionable,” says Turner. 

Ecosystems won't move predictably. “Migra- 
tion in response to climate change can often be 
extremely messy,’ says Stephen Gray, a climatol- 
ogist at the University of Wyoming in Laramie, 
who is among those working on scaling down 
global climate models to forecast changes at the 
level of individual parks. 

As ecologists scramble to predict changes, 
park managers are gearing up for a new man- 
agement style, which will have to include at 
least one of two approaches traditionally anath- 
ema to the profession: letting things change, 
or intervening aggressively to keep them the 
same. In many cases, choosing between these 
strategies will be the challenge. 

If managers choose the former, they will need 
to create an environment conducive to change. 
For example, many conservation biologists 
argue for creating and maintaining corridors 
that connect parks to other natural areas. The 
bigger the connected area, the more room 
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plants and animals will have to move and the 
larger the gene pools available for adaptation. 

Wolverines are one species that might bene- 
fit. Maps of future climates suggest that by 2040, 
lower-elevation parts of their current range may 
no longer have the deep spring snow that wol- 
verines need to make their dens. So managers 
should perhaps focus on increasing the qual- 
ity and connectivity of land in the Colorado 
Rocky Mountains, California’s Sierra Nevada 
and parts of Wyoming and Utah to make sure 
that the wolverine population remains large 
enough to be genetically healthy. 

To maintain corridors in areas that fall out- 
side national-park remits, the Park Service 
is participating in Landscape Conservation 
Cooperatives, an initiative begun in September 
2009. These clubs of federal and state agencies, 
conservation organizations, university sci- 
entists and other interested parties focus on 
managing huge chunks of land as units, rather 
than having every park, forest and piece of pri- 
vate land managed independently. 


AFIRM HAND 

But tough choices loom in terms of how much 
to meddle. Aggressive intervention might be 
needed to conserve some of Yellowstone's larger 
mammals (see ‘Four seasons of worry for the 
grizzly’) and its iconic trees. To preserve the 
whitebark pine, some scientists from various 
agencies have begun identifying trees that are 
resistant to blister rust and collecting seeds to 
breed rust-resistant trees. They've also begun 
planting whitebarks in newly burned areas. 
They plan to use insecticides to protect indi- 
vidual trees from pine beetles, prune off infected 
branches and thin the vegetation around the 
trees to give them a competitive advantage. They 
also plan to stop fires from burning rust-resistant 
or particularly genetically diverse stands of 
whitebarks. Some of these planned actions 
sound a lot like landscape gardening. 

The alternative approach would be to let the 
whitebarks die out in Yellowstone, and plant 
them somewhere where they might flourish in 
a warmer future. Sally Aitken, a forest geneticist 
at the University of British Columbia in Van- 
couver, Canada, has planted whitebarks beyond 
their current range, in northwestern British 
Columbia. They seem to like it there. 

Jarvis has suggested the possibility of mov- 
ing species outside their native ranges to give 
them a better chance of surviving — just not 
right away. “The big point here is that we are 
willing to face these questions,” he says. “We 
are not afraid to talk about them.” 

Other countries have ditched ‘naturalness’ 
for goals that encompass a range of acceptable 
states, and don’t rule out aggressive interven- 
tion. Parks Canada uses an ‘ecological integrity’ 
approach, preserving a configuration of local 
flora and fauna that is likely to be robust. 

Ata conference on the Yellowstone ecosys- 
tem last October, many speakers talked about 
managing for ‘resiliency’ rather than historical 


SPECIES MANAGEMENT 


FOUR SEASONS OF WORRY FOR THE GRIZZLY 


Grizzly bears can take the heat. If 
temperatures go up by a few degrees in 
Yellowstone National Park in Wyoming, they 
will just shed a little hair. But other changes 
might put the beasts to the test in a warmer 
future. Their movements tend to revolve 
around a few food sources spread out over 
the year — several of which are threatened 
by climate change and exotic species. 

In spring, bears emerge from their dens 
and line the streams feeding Yellowstone 
Lake, looking for cutthroat trout that are 
migrating upstream to spawn. These days, 
the bears sometimes fish in vain. Introduced 
lake trout are eating the cutthroat trout, and 
lake trout stay in the lake to spawn. 

In summer, grizzlies gorge on army 
cutworm moths found on high-altitude 
rocky slopes in Yellowstone. “A grizzly can 
eat about half its energy needs for the year 
in about 30 days of foraging on moths,’ says 
Hillary Robinson, an ecologist in Bozeman, 
Montana. If climate change dries up the 
wet microhabitats that the moths prefer or 
reduces the populations of prairie flowers 
that the caterpillars feed on, Yellowstone’s 
grizzlies will feel the pinch. 

By autumn, whitebark-pine seeds, 
thoughtfully collected into caches by 
squirrels, are a favourite food for grizzlies. 
But whitebarks are declining owing to 
an introduced fungus and an outbreak 
of mountain pine beetles that has been 
blamed on climate change. Roughly 82% of 
whitebark stands in the greater Yellowstone 
area are dead or dying. 

Problems continue in late autumn and 
winter, when grizzlies that haven't yet gone 
into hibernation go looking for elk and other 
ungulates killed by the harsh conditions. 

If winters mellow, there may be fewer 
carcasses. This shortage of meat may be 
behind a trend of more bears leaving the 
park in winter and feeding on hunters’ gut 
piles in recent years. 

As if that weren’t enough, Hank Harlow, 

a bear physiologist at the University of 
Wyoming in Laramie, is worried that warm 


fidelity, promoting an ecosystem’s ability to 
change with the times without changing in char- 
acter. Rather than trying to sustain a stressed 
ecosystem that collapses at the first hot summer, 
the idea is to let things change gracefully. 

But the Park Service isn’t planning to change 
its mission any time soon. “I don't think 
resilience replaces our current management 
foundation,’ says Jarvis. “Our goal has never 
been to freeze [parks] in some kind of stasis.” 

Resiliency may be achievable for Yellowstone, 
even if it won't look like it didin 1872. Whitebark 
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winters will rouse hibernating bears, 
reducing the time they spend in energy- 
saving sleep. The energy expended on 
waking up could eat into the 5 kilograms of 
fat that females need to birth and nurse a 
pup during hibernation. 

Park managers fear that as their food 
sources wane, bears will roam into the 
human environment, looking for hunters’ 
kills, sheep and refuse. Many will be shot; 
humans are a leading cause of death for the 
bears. “Everywhere they go outside of public 
land there is the urban, human interface,” 
says Mark Haroldson, a biologist with the 
Interagency Grizzly Bear Study Team at the 
US Geological Survey in Bozeman. “Itis a 
minefield for them.” 

If climate change and human pressure 
reduces the food available until the land can 
no longer support a viable bear population, 
Yellowstone’s managers may have to decide 
between letting grizzlies go and feeding 
them — an option at odds with attempts to 
maintain the park as a wilderness. 

“Feeding bears just bothers me,” says 
Leigh Welling, the Climate Change Response 
manager for the US National Park Service. 
But, she adds, “| don’t think we would close 
the door on it”. EM. 


pines may not make it, but lodgepole pines are 
very resilient. Bears and wolves are clever. Yel- 
lowstone is big and Yellowstone is tough. 

“As a scientist who really treasures the 
region,’ says Turner, “I believe that Yellow- 
stone will go on in the face of climate change. 
Yellowstone is very resilient. The 1988 fires 
are not a catastrophe. Bark beetles are not a 
catastrophe.” m SEE EDITORIAL P.131 


Emma Marris writes for Nature from 
Columbia, Missouri. 
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Port-au-Prince, Haiti, 2010. 


Corruption kills 


On the anniversary of Haiti’s devastating quake, Nicholas Ambraseys and 
Roger Bilham calculate that 83° of all deaths from building collapse in earthquakes 
over the past 30 years occurred in countries that are anomalously corrupt. 


r | The six-digit death toll from last year’s 
Haiti earthquake compared with the 
absence of any fatalities in New Zea- 

land’s identical magnitude (7) earthquake 

was a stark reminder that poor building 
practices are largely to blame for turning 
moderate earthquakes into major disasters. 

Earthquake-resistant construction depends 

on responsible governance, but its implemen- 

tation can be undermined by corruption’~ or 
by poverty, through the use of substandard 
materials and assembly methods, or through 
the inappropriate siting of buildings®”. 

The effects of these forces are difficult to 
tease apart, because the poorest nations are 


often also the most corrupt. To try to isolate 
these influences, we quantified a global rela- 
tionship between national corruption* and 
a nation’s per capita income’. It showed that 
some nations are more corrupt than antici- 
pated. It is in these countries that about 83% 
of all deaths from earthquakes in the past 
three decades have occurred. 

The construction industry — currently 
worth US$7.5 trillion annually and expected 
to more than double in the next decade — is 
recognized as being the most corrupt seg- 
ment of the global economy”’. Corruption 
takes the form of bribes to subvert inspec- 
tion and licensing processes, and of covert 


activities that reduce costs and thereby 
compromise the quality of structures. The 
assembly of a building, from the pouring 
of foundations to the final coat of paint, is 
a process of concealment, a circumstance 
ideally suited to the omission or dilution of 
expensive but essential structural compo- 
nents. Reports of the spontaneous collapse 
of new buildings testify to a lack of con- 
struction oversight (for example, Shanghai, 
27 June 2009; Delhi, 15 November 2010). 
During earthquakes, the consequences of 
decades of shoddy construction are revealed 
ona catastrophic scale’**". 
The analysis we present here is a sequel 
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Figure 1 | Earthquake deaths. Despite advances 
in earthquake engineering, the number of 
people killed by earthquakes each decade has 
surged (blue), and the number of deaths as a 
proportion of global population has not dropped 
much (dark grey). Many of these deaths can be 
attributed to building collapse (red). 


> toa report on the mitigation of earth- 
quake losses that one of us (N.A.) wrote in 
1976 for the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization. The 
section of that report discussing the causes 
and effects of a lack of transparency on engi- 
neering failures was never published’. Fol- 
lowing more recent earthquakes in China, 
Pakistan and Haiti, we felt it was imperative 
to update and air that discussion. 


GROUND RULES 

The number of deaths continues to climb 
despite advances in earthquake-resistant 
design in the past century (Fig. 1). Aver- 
aged over the past decade, the fatality rate 
is 60,000 a year. This average is dominated 
by the earthquakes in Indonesia in 2004, 
Kashmir in 2005, Iran in 2005, China in 
2008 and Haiti in 2010. It includes fatalities 
from building collapse and from secondary 
causes such as tsunami, landslides and fire. 
Since 1980, fatalities from dwelling col- 
lapses, for which an absence of earthquake 
engineering may be held responsible, aver- 
age 18,300 a year. 

The recent increase in earthquake fatality 
rates might be supposed to arise from 
population growth, urbanization or 
industrial development. Indeed, when 
adjusted for population growth, deaths 
from earthquakes are loosely linked with 
average global populations (Fig. 1). So has 
the application of earthquake-resistant 
design and construction of dwellings had 
any effect in reducing fatalities from earth- 
quakes? Yes: significant nation-to-nation 
variations in the cumulative death toll 
indicate that the application of resistant 
engineering clearly benefits earthquake- 
prone countries that have the wealth and 
willpower to mandate its use. 

Corruption is by nature covert and difficult 
to quantify. Yet business people or foreign 


visitors are frequently willing to disclose its 
presence on the condition of anonymity. The 
degree to which corruption is perceived to 
exist in different countries has been ranked 
annually’ since 1995 by Transparency Inter- 
national, a global civil society organization 
headquartered in Berlin, using a Corruption 
Perceptions Index (CPI). The score is deter- 
mined from an aggregate of 13 polls averaged 
over 2 years from 10 institutions alert to the 
frequency and extent of bribes paid within 
various countries. A CPI score of 0 indicates a 
highly corrupt nation with zero transparency; 
ascore of 10 indicates an absence of perceived 
corruption with total transparency. The CPI 
is less reliable for countries with fewer sources 
of information’. We used an average CPI 
derived from our investigation of long-term 
fluctuations (Supplementary Fig. 1 — Fig. $1), 
and its standard deviation (Fig. $2). 

Relative wealth is the most obvious 
parameter that influences a country’s cor- 
ruption. Wealth is frequently attended by a 
stable constitution conducive to the rule of 
law. A standard measure that allows compar- 
ison of wealth between countries or across 
economies is the gross national income 
(GNI) per capita. We chose the World Bank's 
GNI Atlas method’ with data averaged over 
the period 1960 to 2009 (Figs S3 and S4). 
A clear correlation exists between a nation’s 
per capita income and the level of corrup- 
tion (Fig. 2). The most corrupt nations are 
the poorest (Figs $5 and S6). 

For earthquakes of the twentieth century, 
particularly the first half, it is not always 
possible to confirm published fatality esti- 
mates or to calculate new reliable ones. Pre- 
vious catalogues characterize uncertainties 
in fatality counts by listing estimates from 


multiple sources uncritically’*. The weight- 
ing of the most reasonable number from 
these is largely subjective’. 

We devised a new catalogue by examining 
original sources such as government reports 
and aid-agency responses. That said, even 
for the 2010 Haiti earthquake, reported 
fatality estimates vary by a factor of three 
from fewer than 85,000 (an investigative 
count — probably accurate) to 300,000 
(an unsubstantiated guess) (Table $1). Our 
catalogue distinguishes deaths caused by the 
collapse of dwellings due to ground shak- 
ing from the total number of earthquake- 
associated deaths, which include those from 
secondary effects’ such as aftershocks, 
landslides, fire and tsunami. 

The number of deaths attributable to 
the collapse of dwellings is influenced by 
population density and the vulnerability 
of building stock in the epicentral region. 
In the past 30 years, the rapid increase in 
urban populations, particularly in devel- 
oping countries, has adversely influenced 
building quality. The number of fatalities 
depends on whether an earthquake happens 
at night or during the day, in the winter or 
in the summer, in a mountainous region or 
ina valley, after strong and protracted fore- 
shocks and with or without warning”. An 
earthquake occurring on a winter night is 
likely to kill two to five times more people 
than one on a summer morning, particu- 
larly in a rural region. 


GEOLOGY’S ACCOMPLICES 

We compared earthquake fatalities from 
1980 to 2010 with measures of corruption 
and wealth. We found, as expected, a direct 
relationship between poverty and deaths 
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Figure 2 | Cash and corruption. The poorest countries are the most corrupt, but some are more corrupt 
than others. A weighted regression line (dashed) divides nations that are perceived as more corrupt (below 
the line) than might be expected from the average income per capita from those that are less corrupt 

(above the line). Named countries have lost citizens in building collapse caused by earthquakes since 1980. 
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from earthquakes. Clearly, poverty can 
lead to the use of unsatisfactory building 
materials (such as adobe or poor-quality 
concrete), and to a paucity of education, 
resulting in ignorance in construction. We 
also found that corrupt societies have the 
largest death tolls from earthquakes. For 
the period 1995 to 2010, when corruption 
values can be compared directly with earth- 
quake fatalities, we find a quantitative link 
between the two (Figs S10 and S11). Because 
the corruption index changed only slowly in 
this interval (Fig. $1), we assume that CPI 
values for 1980-95 are similar to post-1995 
data (Fig. $2). This assumption is important, 
because deaths caused by building collapse 
depend on the corruption prevailing at the 
time of construction, not at the time of col- 
lapse. 

Some countries are less corrupt than 
others with equivalent income levels (Fig. 
2). We assigned these outliers an ‘expecta- 
tion index’, between —2 and +3 CPI units, 
with negative values denoting those more 
corrupt than might be expected. A three- 
dimensional plot (Fig. 3) reveals that about 
83% of all deaths from earthquakes in the 
past three decades have occurred in poor 
countries that are more corrupt than one 
might expect from their per capita income. 

This striking correlation does not 
uniquely distinguish between the relative 
contributions of poverty and corruption, but 
it suggests that where corruption is extreme, 
its effects are manifest in the building indus- 
try. The wealthiest of 


nations afflicted by “The global 
earthquakes can afford construction 
both to educate their industry is 
populations and to the most 
purchase good-quality gorrint 
building materials. So P 

it seems probable that segment of 
large numbers of fatali- the world 3% 
ties from earthquakes economy. 


in countries below the 

regression line in Fig. 2 can be attributed 
largely to the effects of corruption. By 
contrast, Chile and New Zealand are less 
corrupt than might be expected from their 
per capita income, and have low earthquake 
fatalities. Japan, with its high per capita 
income and low levels of corruption, is an 
anomaly that we attribute to the collapse of 
older structures in Kobe that predate the 
adoption of a code of earthquake-resistant 
building. 


STARK REMINDER 

In sum, there is statistical support for 
widespread anecdotal evidence of a corre- 
lation between corruption and loss of life 
in earthquakes. Haiti and Iran are extreme 
examples of nations where fatalities from 
earthquakes are excessive and where per- 
ceived levels of corruption are above average. 
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Figure 3 | Corruption’s toll. Corruption versus the level of corruption that might be expected from 
per capita income. Of all earthquake fatalities attributable to building collapse in the past three decades, 
82.6% occur in societies that are anomalously corrupt (left-hand corner of the plot). 


The statistics also support last year’s widely 
voiced opinions that the probability of 
earthquake-related deaths is less a function 
of geography and more the ability to afford 
earthquake-resistant construction and to 
enforce building codes. 

Sadly, these figures have no predictive 
value. Moreover, even if corrupt practices 
were eliminated, many present-day impov- 
erished nations will have inherited a build- 
ing stock that to some degree incorporates 
the products of corrupt practices. The 
problem of what to do about these existing 
poorly built constructions is particularly 
difficult, if not economically insoluble. 

But our analyses suggest that interna- 
tional and national funds set aside for 
earthquake resistance in countries where 
corruption is endemic are especially prone 
to being siphoned off. The structural 
integrity of a building is no stronger than 
the social integrity of the builder, and each 
nation has a responsibility to its citizens to 
ensure adequate inspection. In particular, 
nations with a history of significant earth- 
quakes and known corruption issues should 
stand reminded that an unregulated con- 
struction industry is a potential killer. = 
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Bring on the biomarkers 


The dismal patchwork of fragmented research on disease- associated biomarkers 
should be replaced by a coordinated ‘big science’ approach, argues George Poste. 


between diseases and changes in biomar- 

kers, the ability of physicians to diagnose 
disease and tailor treatments to individuals 
would be radically improved’. However, 
research into biomarkers — disease-asso- 
ciated molecular changes in body tissues 
and fluids — hasn't yet delivered on its 
promise. Technologies such as proteomics 
and DNA microarrays have contributed a 
voluminous literature of more than 150,000 
papers documenting thousands of claimed 
biomarkers, but fewer than 100 have been 
validated for routine clinical practice. 
This dismal record reflects the failure of 
researchers to embrace a coordinated sys- 
tems-based approach. 

Many chronic diseases involve changes in 
multiple molecular pathways’, but validating 
associations between diseases and large sets 
of biomarkers is hugely challenging. Most 
biomarker discovery is conducted in aca- 
demic labs, which tend to lack the resources 
and multidisciplinary expertise needed 
to establish robust correlations between 
biomarkers and people’s health status or 


I f researchers could establish correlations 


responses to treatment. Also, getting candi- 
date biomarkers into large-scale validation 
studies poses substantial logistical and regu- 
latory challenges. Overcoming them requires 
the integration of diverse skills. 

Changes are needed to standardize 
methods and obtain the large sample sizes 
necessary for validation trials. The tradi- 
tional model of investigator-initiated research 

must be replaced with 
the collaborative 
approaches typical of 
‘big-science’ projects 
— such as The Cancer 
Genome Atlas initia- 
tive of the US National 
Institutes of Health 
(NIH) to catalogue the 
genomic changes found in cancers. Biomar- 
ker discovery should be a component of large 
research networks, involving industry and 
experts in molecular biology, genetics, ana- 
lytical chemistry, computation, engineering, 
clinical-trial design, epidemiology, statistics, 
regulation and health-care economics. 
Biomarkers have long been hailed as the 
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key to better patient care and lower medical 
costs’. The American Society of Clini- 
cal Oncology, for example, estimates that 
routinely testing people with colon cancer 
for mutations in the K-RAS oncogene would 
save at least US$600 million a year*. It would 
also spare patients futile and potentially toxic 
treatments — for example, people with these 
mutations don't respond to drugs that inhibit 
epidermal growth factor receptors, which 
cost up to $100,000 per treatment. 


APPLES AND ORANGES 

A major impediment to progress in the hunt 
for biomarkers is the lack of standardiza- 
tion in how specimens are collected. Unless 
specimens are taken from people who are 
matched for as many variables as possible, 
all the subsequent steps in efforts to corre- 
late biomarkers with people’s conditions and 
responses to treatments are compromised. 
At the very least, people should be matched 
for sex, age, weight, ethnicity, lifestyle fac- 
tors such as smoking and alcohol use, and 
the previous treatments they’ve received. 
In practice, differences in how patients are 


WELLCOME IMAGES 


assessed, and in how those assessments are 
reported by different physicians in different 
medical centres and in different countries, 
mean that this rarely happens. 

Too many researchers rely on whatever 
specimens they can obtain conveniently from 
local institutions. These might be fixed tis- 
sues from pathology laboratories, the useful- 
ness of which is often limited by inadequate 
medical records or a lack of donor consent. 
Much biomarker research is carried out on 
cultured cell lines as surrogates for patient 
tissue samples. These studies can be valuable, 
but only if researchers demonstrate that the 
properties of their cell lines match those of 
the equivalent cell type in the human body. 

The standardization problem also applies to 
how specimens are handled and stored, which 
can dramatically affect the levels of biomarkers 
detected. Such details are rarely documented. 
Ina 2009 NIH survey, researchers from 80% 
of more than 700 responding laboratories 
said they struggled to obtain standardized 
specimens for biomarker research. Alarm- 
ingly, a similar percentage did not question 
how specimen quality or handling conditions 
might affect their results”. 

Another pervasive problem is insufficient 
sampling. Most biomarker studies examine 
fewer than 100 specimens and lack the statis- 
tical power needed to demonstrate a robust 
association between multiple biomarkers 
and a particular condition’. Depending on 
how many biomarkers are profiled, hun- 
dreds, or even thousands, of matched control 
and disease samples may be needed to satisfy 
regulatory requirements and demonstrate that 
a test confers clinical or economic benefits. 


BEST PRACTICE 
The recent shift to testing for multiple 
biomarkers (multiplex profiling) has stimu- 
lated impressive innovation in high-through- 
put technologies for automated parallel 
profiling of genes, proteins, RNA molecules 
and metabolites. But such advances will 
mean little unless organizational and funding 
reforms persuade the research community 
to adopt common standards and a cross- 
disciplinary, systems-based approach to 
biomarker discovery and validation. 
Several initiatives are attempting to 
improve the practice of tissue storage or 
biobanking’. For example, the US National 
Cancer Institute's Cancer Human Biobank 
(caHUB) has established stringent guidelines 
to ensure that samples from healthy individu- 
als and cancer patients are collected, anno- 
tated, stored and analysed under standardized 
conditions and accompanied by appropriate 
donor medical information. Such initiatives 
offer a ‘best practice’ model for biobanks in 
general. There is also a need for the crea- 
tion of international biobanks, which would 
require harmonized rules to allow research- 
ers worldwide to access the resources, and 


not be hindered by incompatible standards 
or uncoordinated regulatory barriers. 

Most important, funding agencies, such 
as the NIH, the European Framework Pro- 
gramme, the Innovative Medicines Initia- 
tive (also in Europe) and the UK Wellcome 
Trust, should demand better returns for their 
investments in biomarker research. They 
should support only research programmes 
that: have access to a sufficient number of 
stringently characterized specimens; impose 
rigorous quality control in specimen acquisi- 
tion, handling and storage; and possess the 
full spectrum of cross-disciplinary capabili- 
ties needed to translate laboratory findings 
to the clinic. This would encourage aca- 
demic laboratories to become part of larger 
research networks that include clinical and 
industrial partners. 

The large sample sizes required to validate 
multiplex tests are already generating massive 
data sets. As whole-genome sequencing 
becomes commonplace, the data sets will 
only get bigger®. Analysing them will require 
the sophisticated mathematical, statistical 
and computational skills of specialists in 
informatics. For such large-scale projects, 
data must also be documented, stored and 
analysed in standardized ways. To get can- 
didate biomarkers into the clinic will require 


A DROP IN THE OCEAN 


Few of the numerous biomarkers so far 
discovered have made it to the clinic. 


Estimated number of papers documenting 
thousands of claimed biomarkers 


150,000 


Estimated number of biomarkers 
routinely used in the clinic 


100 


making the data formats used in academic 
research compatible with the formats used 
by industry and regulators, and with the 
software used to produce electronic patient 
health records. Industrial and clinical part- 
ners can be a powerful force in driving such 
standardization. 

As candidate biomarkers progress to 
expensive validation trials, industrial part- 
ners will be essential. They can provide 
financial support and expertise in large- 
scale assay production, clinical-trial design, 
data analysis and regulatory compliance. 


For complex multiplex tests, it is crucial 
that regulation experts are involved in the 
design of biomarker validation trials, to 
advise on what regulatory agencies are likely 
to demand. The hurdles that several biotech- 
nology companies have encountered recently 
after marketing genetic tests for disease risk 
without first setting standards for their tests 
indicate the peril of not doing this’. 

The validating process will also need to 
involve experts in health-care economics. 
In an increasingly cost-conscious health- 
care environment, regulatory approval will 
not be a guarantee of clinical adoption. 
Researchers must prove that their diag- 
nostic tests will change clinical practice and 
reduce costs, either by improving people's 
health or by eliminating ineffective, expen- 
sive treatments’. 

The obstacles to progress in biomarker 
research reside as much in the culture and 
organization of academic research as in 
deficiencies in analytical technologies. To 
become clinically useful, biomarker research 
must operate more like the large, collabora- 
tive networks mobilized for international 
genome-wide association studies and the 
multi-institution, multi-investigator big-sci- 
ence projects conducted in physics, climate 
change and complex-systems modelling. 

The ability of biomarkers to improve 
treatment and reduce health-care costs is 
potentially greater than in any other area 
of current medical research. Thousands of 
papers have been written, but too few clini- 
cally useful biomarkers have been produced 
given a global public investment of several 
hundred million dollars over the past dec- 
ade. It is time to restructure the field to focus 
instead on delivering tangible advances in 
health care. m 
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F. LUKASSECK/CORBIS 


| COMMENT | BOOKS & ARTS 


Access to coastal waters by research vessels is being restricted by nations who exert ownership rights. 


The blue frontier 


A collection of essays highlights the pressing challenges 
of managing global waters, finds Clive Schofield. 


s science-fiction author Arthur C. 
Act: noted, it is “inappropriate 

to call this planet Earth when it is 
quite clearly Ocean”. Crucially important to 
the global environment, oceans are threat- 
ened by escalating pollution, population 
and coastal development on land. Global 
climate change is contributing to sea-level 
rise, warming and acidification. Marine 
biodiversity is falling, while occurrences of 
cyclones and storm surges are rising. Yet the 
oceans also offer tremendous promise for 
our future resource needs. 

In this context, Troubled Waters is timely. 
A diverse collection of essays by interna- 
tional experts in the science and policy of 
marine protection, its publication marks the 
50th anniversary of the Intergovernmen- 
tal Oceanographic Commission (IOC), a 
programme of the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO). 

Although great progress has been made 
in marine science and ocean governance, 
the authors emphasize that advances are 
inadequate given the scale, complexity and 
urgency of the challenge. Future pressures will 


exacerbate threats and 
opportunities, calling 
for even greater under- 
standing of the seas. 
The authors high- 
light achievements 
as well as problems, 
including short- 


comings of the IOC. 4 

Longevity and success 

has led to the body Troubled Waters: 

being termed a “per- rss Science and 
overnance 


manent miracle” by eovep py GEOFF 
one contributor. But 40), AND AND DAVID 
the IOC’slack ofinde- = PUGH 


pendence from gov- Cambridge University 
ernments and the UN : : i 2010. 330 pp. 


isa source of ambiguity 
and tension. Authors 
note the difficulty of maintaining financial 
commitment from participating nations, and 
the IOC’s lack of power to force countries to 
implement its recommendations. Accord- 
ing to one account, the commission’s own 
successful ocean-mapping programme is 
“facing extermination” because of funding 
reductions by some member states. 
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Oceans can be hostile neighbours, as 
highlighted by disasters such as the 2004 
Boxing Day tsunami in the Indian Ocean and 
the November 1970 cyclone in East Pakistan 
(now Bangladesh), in which a 9-metre-high 
storm surge inundated the low-lying islands 
of the Ganges delta and caused more than 
300,000 deaths. Thoughtful contributions 
in the book address efforts to build local 
marine-science capacity in developing coun- 
tries in order to better detect and adapt to 
such threats, and describe how responses to 
marine hazards and early warning systems 
might be improved. 

A theme throughout is the culture clash 
between scientists, who deal in probabilities, 
and policy-makers, who desire certainty. The 
book includes practical tales from scholars 
and practitioners who have attempted to 
translate ocean science into better govern- 
ance. The transnational nature of marine 
governance is a major issue. 

Several chapters refer to the oceans as a 
global commons that provides essential 
ecosystem services to support life on Earth. 
Yet access to large areas is being restricted. 
Those parts of the ocean along coasts fall 
under national jurisdiction as part of the 
territorial sea (usually extending 22 kilo- 
metres or 12 nautical miles from shore) or 
are defined as exclusive economic zones 
(EEZs). These extend 370 kilometres 
(200 nautical miles) from the coast, in 
accordance with the UN Convention on 
the Law of the Sea (UNCLOS), which came 
into force in 1994. The book acknowledges 
this dramatic shift in rights — the larg- 
est twentieth-century transfer of property 
from international to national regimes — yet 
more could have been said about the rising 
tensions between marine researchers and 
coastal states regarding access to the EEZs. 

Coastal states increasingly impose con- 
trols in what they regard as their own waters. 
Scientific activity, including marine research 
and analogous surveys undertaken by 
unarmed military research vessels, has led 
to incidents at sea. For example, in March 
2009, USS Impeccable, a surveillance vessel 
of the US Navy, was confronted by several 
Chinese ships off the coast of China. In 
2001, India protested over the activities in 
its EEZ of the UK Royal Navy survey ship 
HMS Scott; the ship went on to conduct 
the first survey of the sea floor around the 
epicentre of the earthquake that caused the 
Boxing Day tsunami. 

Similar tensions have arisen in trying to 
distinguish between pure and commer- 
cial marine scientific research; for exam- 

ple, whether marine 


> NATURE.COM bioprospecting is a 
HowJaneLubchenco scientific or exploita- 
took on the Gulf of tive activity. Coastal 
Mexico oil spill: states have rights over 
go.nature.com/xvzzno the resources within 


their EEZs. But scientific and bioprospecting 
activities are indistinguishable at the early 
sample-collecting stage. Only later, if 
research leads to discoveries such as drugs 
derived from marine genetic material, cana 
distinction be made. Unfortunately, this vol- 
ume does not deal with these controversies 
in depth. 

Looking to the future, Troubled Waters 
explains the high likelihood of continuing 
sea-level rise, increasing ocean acidifica- 
tion and warming oceans. This is coupled 
with increasing pollution and contamina- 

tion of maritime 


“Exploitation spaces and the 
of the oceans continuing col- 
is likely to lapse of marine 
accelerate as biodiversity. Con- 
new marine tributors suggest 
opportunities new strategies to 
are realized.” deal with sea-level 


rise, including the 
creation of more habitable space through 
reclamation, artificial islands and even 
mobile human habitats. 

The economic worth of oceans is clearly 
growing. For example, the combined value 
of Australia’s marine industries was recently 
found to exceed the gross value of its agri- 
cultural production. The global economy is 
already reliant on sea-borne trade, with more 
than 80% of trade by volume being carried 
by sea. Traditional marine resources such as 
fisheries and sea-bed hydrocarbons remain 
vital — fisheries provide the primary protein 
needs of hundreds of millions of people, and 
around 60% of global oil supplies come from 
offshore sources. 

Exploitation of the oceans is likely to 
accelerate as new marine opportunities 
are realized, such as genetic resources, 
sea-floor minerals and gas hydrates. Other 
growth areas include ecotourism, ocean 
energy production and initiatives to mitigate 
climate change, including sequestration of 
carbon dioxide. Consequently, the oceans are 
becoming more intensively used. Activities 
will compete with one another in the same 
marine spaces, requiring enhanced govern- 
ance of the oceans. 

This greater economic and social inter- 
est demands increased knowledge of 
the oceans. The quality and quantity of 
ocean observations, including of relatively 
unexplored deep areas, should rise as tech- 
nology advances. But the key to managing 
the seas will be turning good information 
into meaningful policies. In that regard, 
Troubled Waters is an excellent resource. = 
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Books in brief 


The View from Lazy Point: A Natural Year in an Unnatural World 
Carl Safina HENRY HOLT 416 pp. $32 (2011) 

Beginning his journey in a kayak on the waters outside his Long 
Island beach house in New York, ocean conservationist Carl Safina 
witnesses the migrations of living things across the globe. Travelling 
from pole to pole and across the tropics during the four seasons, 

he brings back tales of environmental change in our seas. Although 
the news isn’t good — reef ecosystems are being destroyed by 
fishing, and penguins and migrating shorebirds are starving as their 
food webs unravel — he remains struck by nature’s beauty and 
versatility. 


A Century of Eugenics in America: From the Indiana Experiment to 
the Human Genome Era (Bioethics and the Humanities) 

Edited by Paul A. Lombardo INDIANA UNIVERSITY PRESS 268 pp. 
$24.95 (2011) 

As a nation with lofty ambitions, the United States has had a mixed 
relationship with eugenics. The first country to prohibit procreation 
by criminals and ‘idiots’ — in the state of Indiana in 1907 — today 
it embraces the Human Genome Project and the possibility of 
genetic enhancement. Law professor Paul Lombardo examines US 
legislation and attitudes to human selection in the past century, and 
the likelihood of such pressures arising again in modern genetics. 


Engaging the Public with Climate Change: Behaviour Change and 
Communication 

Edited by Lorraine Whitmarsh, Saffron O’Neill and Irene Lorenzoni 
EARTHSCAN 288 pp. $84.95 (2011) 

Communicating climate science is difficult and politically fraught. 
A volume edited by scientists from the Tyndall Centre for Climate 
Change Research at the University of East Anglia, UK, examines 
what works, what doesn’t and why. It highlights best practice from 
around the world using a collection of case studies from academics 
and practitioners, who share their advice on how to get the climate 
message to the public and how to promote behaviour change. 


The Truth About Grief: The Myth of Its Five Stages and the New 
Science of Loss 

Ruth Davis Konigsberg SIMON & SCHUSTER 272 pp. $26 (2011) 

Grief is often described, after psychiatrist Elisabeth KUbler-Ross, 

as following five stages: denial, anger, bargaining, depression and 
acceptance. Journalist Ruth Davis Konigsberg takes issue with this 
sequence and proposes a broader assessment. She points out that 
grieving includes positive emotions, and that we have a capacity for 
resilience to loss. Drawing on scientific research, she examines how 
people cope with grief, concluding that although psychotherapy 
offers support, it does not alleviate the distress experienced. 


The Great White Bear: A Natural and Unnatural History of the 
Polar Bear 

Kieran Mulvaney HOUGHTON MIFFLIN HARCOURT 272 pp. $26 (2011) 
Polar bears are as fascinating as they are striking. Born in snowdrifts, 
they have white fur yet black skin; they struggle to keep cool in the 
Arctic climate; they are massive yet pad silently on the ice; and they 


> can wander thousands of miles in a year. Through a blend of fact, 
: = cultural history and personal experience, writer Kieran Mulvaney 
aa a, y celebrates the paradoxical charm of polar bears, and highlights their 
a, / 


uncertain fate as a consequence of hunting and receding sea ice. 
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Henry Fuseli’s The Nightmare (1781) sparked debate among psychologists about consciousness and dreaming. 


Knowing and feeling 


Owen Flanagan is unconvinced by Antonio Damasio’s 
argument that ‘the self’ is needed to explain consciousness. 


he value of a popular science book 
| depends on the author's ability to sort 
and present evidence and to be aware 
of its limitations. In my view, experimental 
neuroscientist Antonio Damasio stretches 
too far in his latest work, Self Comes to Mind, 
in which he considers what the self is and 
how it connects to consciousness. 
Through his series of popular books, 
Damasio has become a major spokesman 
for a humane science of the mind that knits 
together reason and the emotions. His 
first and rightly celebrated best-seller was 
Descartes’ Error (Harper, 1995). It bemoaned 
the continuing legacy of what in 1949 philo- 
sopher Gilbert Ryle called the “myth of the 
ghost in the machine”, and what Damasio 


judged “the abyssal separation of mind and 
body”. His later books touched on the neuro- 
science behind consciousness and free will. 
Self Comes to Mind is an upbeat but 
long-winded and desultory stroll through 
Damasio’ musings on much of what he has 
thought about or worked on. With more than 
90 sections on disconnected topics, each 
averaging a few pages, his writings come over 
as aneuroscientist’s equivalent of haiku. The 
grand titles of his essays, such as ‘Nature and 
Culture or ‘Brain and Justice; are not matched 
by insights. In this piecemeal collection, his 
thesis is hard to follow; in particular, it is not 
clear what he means by ‘the self’ 
Philosophers have conveyed various views 
of the self over millennia: as an immaterial 
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soul; as some growing brain-pear! that 
explains feelings of self-identity; the living 
body; a memory connection to the past; a 
narrative of who I am. A vast literature has 
grown up around this deep psychological, 
philosophical and anthropological problem. 
Yet Damasio does not engage with it. He 
simply criticizes eighteenth-century philo- 
sopher David Hume's scepticism that there 
is a self — writing that Hume “pulverized the 
self” — and sides with psychologist William 
James’s more embodied approach. 

He also does not engage with the argu- 
ments and evidence supplied by cognitive 
scientists about the connection between 
consciousness and the self. Damasio offers 
vague signposts to his thinking: he feels that 
the self is a process rather than a thing; it is 
necessary for consciousness; and it requires 
a ‘knower’ to be generated in the brain to 
witness experiences in order for the mind 
to become conscious. Yet he does not set out 
scientific evidence to 


backup these claims. © NATURE.COM 
According to most Martin Heisenberg 

neuroscientists, con- on free will: 

sciousness refers to  go.nature.com/g4edfx 
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experience. We 
seek to explain 


Seit Comes 
cia how conscious- 
ness arises from 
-~2@ | the brain and body 
and, through evo- 


| 

| lutionary biology, 
Antonis Bang, why it was selected 
A for, emerged and 
became ubiquitous. 
Damasio’s views on 
these issues are not 
fleshed out. As for 
the mechanism, 
he recounts the 
accepted picture 
that the brainstem, 
thalamus and posteromedial cortices 
play a big part. His ‘just-so’ answer on the 
evolutionary function of consciousness is 

unconvincing. 

Damasio gives familiar descriptions of 
experiences that require an organism but 
do not require a ‘self’ Most basic is simple 
sensory consciousness, as when an ani- 
mal experiences pain or pleasure, hunger 
or thirst (which Damasio calls the proto- 
consciousness). Then there are more 
extended experiences, as when a raccoon 
foraging at a stream takes in the sights, 
smells and sensations of its surround- 
ings (Damasio’s core consciousness). 
And there is self-consciousness — pos- 
sibly unique to humans — that includes 
awareness of self-referential feelings such 
as anxiety, or the story of one’s life or char- 
acter (autobiographical consciousness). 

Present in all these types of conscious- 
ness, he says, isa ‘self process. This may be 
involved in the ‘self as witness’ or the ‘self 
as protagonist, but it is not clear why it is 
necessary for the ‘self as experiencer. In 
fact, Damasio explicitly excludes dream- 
ing — in which the sleeper has experi- 
ences but lacks self-awareness — from 
the set of conscious experiences. This is 
obviously unwarranted. We have experi- 
ences when dreaming and while under 
anaesthetic, even though aspects of our 
awareness disappear. Dreaming does not 
require a self process, so consciousness 
does not either. 

Just because ‘self’ is in our vocabulary 
does not mean that it has any explanatory 
role ina science of the mind. Damasio says 
nothing convincing as to why, in addition 
to our fully embodied conscious beings, 
we ought to add the self, or self processes, 
to the ontological table of elements. = 


Self Comes 

to Mind: 
Constructing the 
Conscious Brain 
ANTONIO DAMASIO 
Pantheon: 2010. 
384 pp. $28.95, £25 


Owen Flanagan is James B. Duke 
Professor of Philosophy and professor 
of neurobiology and of psychological 
and brain sciences at Duke University, 
Durham, North Carolina 27708, USA. 
e-mail: ojf@duke.edu 
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Mind your head 


Josie Glausiusz enjoys a thought-provoking exhibition. 


0 step into the human brain is like 

being plunged into a pulsating bowl 

of psychedelic spaghetti. At least, that 
is the sensation visitors experience on enter- 
ing the Brain exhibition at the American 
Museum of Natural History in New York. 
Bursts of light rush along a gigantic jumble of 
salvaged wires that hang from a ten-metre- 
long walkway. The installation, by artist 
Daniel Canogar, simulates the frenetic activity 
of neurons as they fire electrical impulses. 

The real human brain — a plastinated 
example of which is on display — seems puny 
after such a dramatic artwork. Yet this com- 
plex organ, weighing only 1.4 kilograms and 
filled with 100 billion neu- 
rons, has enabled humans 
to colonize the planet, create 
great works of art, build 
robots and rockets, calcu- 
late and cogitate, fall in love 
and be conscious of our own 
existence. The exhibition 
covers all this and more. 

An enchanting video 
captures many of the brain’s 
functions. As a graceful 
young dancer performs 
pliés and pirouettes in 
an audition, a large-scale 
replica of the brain lights 
up different regions as 
they become active. Her 
cerebellum coordinates 
movement and balance; her 
limbic system triggers emo- 
tions and memories; her 
auditory cortex interprets 
music; and her motor cortex 
sends messages to her 
muscles. When she is nerv- 
ous, her amygdala triggers 
regions of her brainstem to 
send signals to her heart, speeding its beat. 
Using her prefrontal cortex, she consciously 
controls her breathing to calm herself down. 
When she learns she has passed her test, her 
hippocampus allows her to save the happy 
memory in long-term storage. 

Emotions play a big part in how our brains 
work, often overriding rational decision- 
making. There is a reason for that, says 
Margaret Zellner, a behavioural neuro- 
scientist at New York’s Rockefeller University 
and a consultant to the exhibition. “A lizard 
brain is a very reflexive, automatic system,” 
she says, pointing to a stuffed green iguana on 


Brain highlights the Kiki and Booba 
experiment: 98% of people agree on 
which name matches which shape, 
regardless of their native language. 


Brain: The Inside 
Story 

American Museum of 
Natural History, 

New York. 

Until 15 August 2011. 


display. By contrast, the 
mammal brain makes 
us much more flexible, 
thanks to our limbic 
system. It generates 
emotions that are key 
to our everyday survival and forms memories. 
If the limbic system is damaged, “our social 
interactions are disrupted, and we are much 
more impaired than if we lose the ability to 
speak,’ explains Zellner. 

A panel shows some of the latest medical 
advances to help those who have other kinds 
of brain impairment. Deep brain stimula- 
tion, in which a battery-powered, implanted 
neurostimulator triggers 
electrical activity in areas 
of the brain that control 
movement, has been used 
to treat more than 80,000 
people with Parkinson's dis- 
ease. Transcranial magnetic 
stimulation, the fastest- 
growing non-drug treatment 
for major depression, uses 
a large electromagnetic coil 
placed against the scalp to 
generate painless electric 
currents that stimulate brain 
cells involved in mood con- 
trol. It could some day be 
used to treat schizophrenia 
and bipolar disorder. Other 
devices use electrodes to 
restore sight by stimulat- 
ing neurons in the retina, 
or allow people with limb 
paralysis or no limbs to 
move a cursor on a computer 
simply by thinking about it. 

Even more awe-inspiring 
is another dangling tangle of 
copper wires, again courtesy 
of Canogar, depicting the developing infant 
brain in utero. In the first five months of fetal 
development, an astonishing 500,000 neurons 
form every minute. Millions of connections 
continue to be made in the first few months of 
life, and each new skill stimulates the growth 
of neural links — even into adulthood and 
old age. Such development is the goal of 
exhibition curator Rob DeSalle: “I want 
people's brains to change as they go through 
this exhibition — for the better,’ he says. m 


Josie Glausiusz is based in New York City. 
e-mail: jg@planetjosie.net 
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ORRESPONDENCE 


Survey data are 
still vital to science 


We have noticed a shift in the 
way funding agencies and 
journal editors are viewing 
observational science. It seems 
that the value of traditional 
surveys and exploration 

is being undermined — 
particularly in the field of 
microbial ecology. But without 
these surveys, scientific 
advances will stall. 

Apart from the Census of 
Marine Life (www.comLorg), 
it is becoming increasingly 
difficult to obtain funding for 
even small-scale surveys of 
life. This is despite the success 
of large-scale observational 
studies such as the Global Ocean 
Sampling metagenomic study 
(D. B. Rusch et al. PLoS Biol. 

5, e77; 2007), which resulted 

in more than 100 papers that 
helped to generate and test 
hypotheses on marine microbial 
communities. Later, the TARA 
Oceans survey (http://oceans. 
taraexpeditions.org) used a 
similar experimental approach, 
incorporating statistical design 
and contextual metadata. 

The resulting explosion of 
metagenomic discovery now 
extends to the human digestive 
tract (www.metahit.eu; 
http://nihroadmap.nih.gov/ 
hmp) and to the soil (www. 
terragenome.org; T. M. Vogel 
et al. Nature Rev. Microbiol. 7, 
252; 2009). Only now, and only 
with metagenomics, do we have 
the potential to crack open 
the microbial black box that 
operates all of Earth’s ecosystems 
(see, for example, the Earth 
Microbiome Project: 
www.earthmicrobiome.org). 

Charles Darwin's skills in using 
meticulous survey observations 
as a basis for scientific theory are 
still just as relevant today. 

Jack Gilbert Argonne National 
Laboratory, USA. 
gilbertjack@gmail.com 
Ronald O’ Dor Dalhousie 


University, Canada. 
Timothy Vogel University of 
Lyons, France. 


Innovation: lessons 
from UK policy 


I disagree with parts of Bhaven 
Sampat’s assessment of the US 
Bayh—Dole Act on ownership 
of federally funded research 
(Nature 468, 755-756; 2010). 
The act was passed as an agent 
of economic policy, not of social 
policy. It aimed to reconnect 
academic research to the 
national economic infrastructure 
by allowing universities to 
obtain patents on their research 
and then commercialize it. 
It bypassed ‘top-down rules 
established by the government. 
Sampat implies that 
universities grant only exclusive 
licences. The Bayh—Dole Act 
aimed to liberate universities 
from the rigid government 
prescription that permitted 
only non-exclusive licensing 
of federally funded inventions 
(most start-up companies require 
an exclusive licence, for example). 
In practice, the licensing mix of 
academic institutions is much 
more nuanced — 61% of US 
licences in fiscal year 2009 were 
non-exclusive (Association of 
University Technology Managers 
survey). 
The United Kingdom had 
its ‘Bayh-Dole moment in 
1988, when Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher abolished the 
monopoly on British academic 
inventions held by the National 
Research and Development 
Corporation. But outside the 
largest UK universities, there was 
very little technology-licensing 
activity until 1999. Then the 
government introduced ‘third- 
stream’ funding for knowledge 
transfer by universities. This 
essentially gave universities an 
economic development mandate 
and paid them to fulfil it. 
Third-stream and university 
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research funding were maintained 
in the UK government's budget 
in June 2010, despite most areas 
of government funding receiving 
10-20% cuts. A £200-million 
(US$312-million) programme 
was also established to create 
a network of proof-of-concept 
centres, based on the German 
Fraunhofer Center model 
(www.fraunhofer.de/en). 
Lessons can be learned 
from the UK government's 
acknowledgement that academic 
research is the long-term driver 
of economic growth and that 
sufficient support and funding 
is necessary to deliver on its 
potential. 
Ashley J. Stevens Boston 
University, USA. 
astevens@bu.edu 


Evaluate impact of 
communication 


Effective communication 
between scientists and non- 
scientists calls for special 
evaluation and training 
procedures, not simply “more 
and better science” (Nature 468, 
1032-1033; 2010). 

The impact of science 
communications on target 
audiences needs evaluation. 
And effective evaluation requires 
upstream planning and clear 
objectives ifit is to inform 
practice (E. Jensen & B. Wagoner 
Cult. Psychol. 15, 217-228; 2009). 

Unfortunately, institutions that 
sponsor science-communication 
activities are not always 
consistent in their evaluation 
requirements and rarely assess 
long-term impact. And when 
such projects are subject to 
independent evaluation, 
tenders are typically assessed 
either by the practitioners 
whose work is under scrutiny, 
or by staff without the relevant 
methodological expertise. 

To enhance the quality of their 
engagement with the public and 
with policy-makers, scientists 


and other science communicators 
should make use of theories and 
results from the social sciences. 
Without training in media 
literacy, audience reception or the 
communication and sociology 

of science, communicators could 
find themselves rehearsing long- 
discredited practices. 

I propose that such training 
should be incorporated into 
scientists’ graduate studies. 

This would spare governments 
and scientific institutions 

from reframing the funding 

and practice of science 
communication to protect the 
sciences and the public from the 
largely unacknowledged risks of 
miscommunication. 

Eric Jensen University of 
Warwick, UK. 
e.jensen@warwick.ac.uk 


Hungary works on 
toxic sludge soil 


Your revisit of last October's 
toxic sludge disaster in Hungary 
is reassuring in many respects 
(see go.nature.com/nhpboi). The 
Hungarian government is taking 
further steps to avert future 
ecological effects of the disaster. 
The 800-hectare spill from 
an alumina factory was highly 
alkaline, leading to fears that 
arsenic and metals such as 
mercury and chromium could 
have leached into the soil and 
polluted the underlying water 
table after heavy rainfall. 
Prompt governmental 
measures reduced the pH from 
12 to 8-8.3 and rescued the 
River Danube’ Torna creek. The 
government is also removing 
the top 15-18 centimetres of 
soil at the accident site. It hopes 
to grow a bioremediating forest 
of Pteris vittata, a fern that 
hyperaccumulates arsenic, to 
help restore soil conditions and 
revive the former flora and fauna. 
Poonam Kaushik Bakhshi 
University College London, UK. 
poonamkaushik@gmail.com 
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The price tag 


Studies of animal populations often use tags to track the fate of individuals and assume that there is no adverse impact. 
Work on penguins shows that seemingly innocuous flipper bands affect survival and breeding success. SEE LETTER P.203 


RORY P. WILSON 


iologists seeking explanations for 
B changes in animal abundances need to 

be able to differentiate between animal 
movements and actual population change. The 
solution is to follow individuals and, because 
individuals are difficult to recognize, we need 
to mark them — something that is generally 
done with some form of animal-attached tag. 
Knowledge of the fate and fortunes of known 
animals can show how they respond to their 
environment, including climate change, and 
gives us the capacity for monitoring and pre- 
diction. What, then, is one to make of the 
long-term study by Saraux et al.' (page 203 of 
this issue), which shows that the act of tagging 
changes the very nature of the way animals 
react? 

Saraux et al. marked king penguins (Apteno- 
dytes patagonicus; Fig. 1) either with minute, 
subcutaneous transponders or with both 
transponders and the more conventional, and 
seemingly innocuous, flipper bands. Trans- 
ponder data can be accessed only by using 
specialist reading equipment placed close to 
the tag, whereas flipper bands, the norm for 
decades, can be read by observers at a distance 
with binoculars. The bands, however, are 
evidently not innocuous — the authors discov- 
ered that, over 10 years, banded birds had 16% 
lower survival and 39% fewer chicks than the 
unbanded group. 

Flipper bands on penguins are controver- 
sial. Different studies have reported everything 
from no apparent detriment to real cause for 
concern’, although results are confounded 
by great variability in penguin breeding and 
survival, and the problem of not being able to 
identify a bird unless it is banded. The king 
penguin research’ dealt with this by adopting 
a multi-year approach, and defined the effect 
of bands by using the presumed least detri- 
mental tag, the transponder, as the closest to 
an untagged situation. 

Ultimately, then, even Saraux et al.' did 
not deal with truly unmarked penguins, 
but the differences between their two bird 
groups indicate that flipper bands alone could 
affect population processes. Because many 
long-term population studies need extensive 
banding to make the data statistically robust, 


Figure 1 | King penguins in the swim. The adverse effects of flipper bands could in part be due to 
rubbing during swimming, and increased drag. 


the implications for using bands on threatened 
species are profound. 

Flipper bands may affect penguins in several 
ways. For example, injury can occur to flippers 
and adjacent parts of the body due to rubbing 
during swimming’ (medium-size penguins 
beat their flippers about three times per second 
when swimming), and studies in swim chan- 
nels have indicated that penguins with bands 
use about 24% more power to swim than birds 
without bands’. Although such studies have 
been dismissed as reflecting a short-term effect 
that birds can eliminate over time, it is hard 
to see how they can compensate for increased 
drag. A similar argument counters the theory 
that bands do not affect penguin mortality, 
because flashing bands during swimming 
make the birds more conspicuous to preda- 
tors’. Habituation to newly placed animal tags 
is a well-documented phenomenon’. But we 
should not confuse physical impairment with 
psychological disturbance. 

The extended timescale of Saraux and 
colleagues’ research' highlights a previously 
undocumented complexity in the banding 
debate, because banded penguins suffered 
30% higher mortality than unbanded birds for 
the first 4.5 years, with no difference between 
the groups after that. The explanation is not 
habituation, but rather a weeding out of lower- 
quality individuals from the population, true 
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to the principles of natural selection albeit 
exacerbated by the banding process. Here, 
though, the research’ cannot be definitive 
because missing individuals are rarely found 
dead. The ‘missing, presumed dead’ adage 
may also be due to emigration; because under- 
performing seabirds may move colony’, this 
alone might explain some of the apparent 
mortality trends. But neither premature death 
nor induced emigration is desirable in research 
designed to observe rather than affect the 
animals being studied. 

The long time-series of Saraux and co- 
workers’ study also indicates how ocean 
productivity, an index of prey abundance, dif- 
ferentially affected banded and non-banded 
penguin success in breeding. The two groups 
fared similarly in years of high and low prey 
availability, but unbanded birds performed 
better in intermediate years. Thus, despite 
not being handicapped, even unbanded birds 
cannot breed successfully when conditions are 
bad; and banded birds, despite their handicap, 
can breed successfully when conditions are 
particularly good. 

In normal years, however, the handicap can 
apparently make the difference between suc- 
cessful and less-successful foraging. Part of 
this is reflected in the lengths of foraging trips, 
which were greater in banded birds. Longer 
foraging trips cost the parents more. Such 
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trips also decrease the provisioning rate of 
the chicks, because adults cannot bring back 
more food in their stomachs to their brood just 
because they have been away longer. 

Despite some promise in computer- 
enhanced automatic recognition systems based 
on individual markings’, researchers clearly 
must continue tagging animals for various 
reasons. Like non-tag marking methods, such 
as branding’ or clipping toes”, tags inevitably 
affect some aspect of an animal. The aspiration 
is that the nature of the beast is not changed by 
the process. However, given that selection can 
act on minute differences between individuals, 
this seems naive. 

Instead, we should acknowledge that tags will 
impair animals. We can then strive to minimize 
the effects, quantifying them where possible 
so that we can put the resulting data into per- 
spective. With such an informed background, 
proposed tagging programmes can consider 
whether the gain in (imperfect) knowledge 


PARTICLE PHYSICS 


from a scientific viewpoint ethically justifies 
the harm inflicted. = 


Rory P. Wilson is at the Institute of 
Environmental Sustainability, 
Swansea University, Singleton Park, 
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o ON 


Beyond Feynman’s 


diagrams 


Generations of physicists have spent much of their lives using Richard Feynman’s 
famous diagrams to calculate how particles interact. New mathematical tools are 
simplifying the results and suggesting improved underlying principles. 


NEIL TUROK 


he world works in mathematical ways 

that we are occasionally privileged to 

discover. The laws of particle physics, 
for example, allow us to describe the basic 
constituents of the Universe, and their inter- 
actions, mathematically with astonishing pre- 
cision and power. However, many important 
physical processes are so complicated that to 
perform the required calculations in tradi- 
tional ways was, until recently, simply unfeasi- 
ble. In near-simultaneous and complementary 
papers, Alday et al.’and Arkani-Hamed et al.’ 
have introduced mathematical concepts that 
bring the calculations under control and pro- 
vide insights of both immediate practical and 
deep theoretical importance. 

The mathematical framework that we use 
to describe elementary particles such as elec- 
trons and photons, and their interactions, is 
known as quantum field theory. It was born 
from the synthesis of quantum mechanics with 
Maxwell's classical theory of electromagnetic 
fields and light. Unlike classical fields, quantum 
fields can be excited only in certain pre-speci- 
fied, quantized packets of energy called parti- 
cles. A photon, for example, is the elementary 


particle of the quantized electromagnetic field. 
Inthe very simplest quantum field theories, the 
particles do not interact with each other; they 
merely travel singly through space at a fixed 
speed. But in more realistic quantum field 
theories, the particles collide, scatter off each 
other, and emit or absorb additional particles at 
rates that are governed by an overall parameter 
called the interaction coupling. 

The physicist Richard Feynman developed a 
beautiful pictorial shorthand, called Feynman 
diagrams, for describing all of these processes. 
The diagrams show a number of initially widely 
separated particles moving towards each other, 
interacting, and flying apart again. To calculate 
the probability of any particular particle-inter- 
action outcome, one draws all the contributing 
Feynman diagrams at each order of the inter- 
action coupling, translates them into mathemat- 
ical expressions using Feynman's rules, and adds 
all of the possible contributions together. This 
is a well-defined procedure, but at successive 
orders of the interaction coupling, the number 
of contributing diagrams grows rapidly and 
calculations quickly become arduous. Genera- 
tions of physicists have spent large parts of their 
lives working out Feynman’s formulae for many 
kinds of scattering processes, and then testing 
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those formulae in detailed experiments. 

The work of Arkani-Hamed et al.’ originates 
ina heroic, if mundane, computation under- 
taken in 1985 by two particle physicists at Fer- 
milab in Batavia, Illinois. Parke and Taylor’ 
decided to compute all of the Feynman contri- 
butions to one of the simplest processes involv- 
ing the strong nuclear force, whose elementary 
particle — the gluon — binds quarks together 
into protons and neutrons. They considered 
two incoming gluons colliding and producing 
four outgoing gluons. This is one of the most 
common processes: for example, in the Large 
Hadron Collider (LHC), located at CERN, near 
Geneva, Switzerland, it takes place 100,000 
times per second and generates an enormous 
‘background’ signal, which particle physicists 
must accurately predict and subtract as they 
search for signals indicating new physics. 

The leading contribution to this six-gluon 
process involves no less than 220 Feynman dia- 
grams, encoding tens of thousands of math- 
ematical integrals. Yet Parke and Taylor found 
that they could express the final result in just 
three simple terms. This was the first indica- 
tion that Feynman diagrams were somehow 
complicating the story, and that there might 
bea simpler and more efficient description of 
these scattering processes. 

Further insight into this simplicity was 
gained by Bern, Dixon and Kosower'’, and by 
Britto, Cachazo, Feng and Witten®, who devel- 
oped powerful new techniques — not involv- 
ing Feynman diagrams — to infer higher-order 
scattering processes from lower-order ones. 
Their methods are not only of interest for 
experiments such as the LHC, but also for 
testing the mathematical consistency of theo- 
ries such as supergravity, which is a candidate 
quantum field theory of gravity. 

Work done over the past year has shown 
why these new methods are simpler than Feyn- 
mans. The formulation of quantum field theory 
used in Feynman's rules emphasizes locality, 
the principle that particle interactions occur 
at specific points in space-time; and unitarity, 
the principle that quantum-mechanical prob- 
abilities must sum to unity. However, the price 
of making these features explicit is that a huge 
amount of redundancy (technically known as 
gauge freedom) is introduced at intermediate 
steps, only to eventually cancel out in the final, 
physical result. 

The calculations of Alday et al.’ and Arkani- 
Hamed et al.’ work differently. They assert 
relations between quantities in a new way, so 
that the relations are free of these redundan- 
cies and they turn out to be sufficient to define 
the theory. The first big surprise is that such 
relations exist, and the second is that they are 
expressed in quantities that are explicitly non- 
local — that is, quantities that are spread out 
over space and time. 

Both sets of authors perform calcula- 
tions within a particularly simple family of 
four-dimensional quantum field theories, 
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with interactions, known as N = 4 supersym- 
metric theories. These theories are not realistic 
descriptions of real-world particle physics, 
but they do have elementary particles such as 
gluons and quarks (and even Higgs bosons), 
and they provide a valuable testing ground for 
new calculational techniques. 

Arkani-Hamed and colleagues’ exploit a 
combination of twistor theory — a non-local 
description of space-time developed by Roger 
Penrose in the 1970s — and algebraic geometry 
to obtain a complete description of the scat- 
tering of all the elementary particles in these 
theories, in ascending powers of the interac- 
tion coupling. In doing so, the authors provide 
an excellent characterization of the scattering 
process when the interaction coupling is small. 
By contrast, Alday and colleagues’ derive rela- 
tions between non-local quantities known as 
Wilson loops, named after their inventor, the 
Nobel prizewinner Kenneth G. Wilson. The 
loops represent the flux of the strong nuclear- 
force fields through various geometrical areas. 
Using the powerful mathematical machinery 
of quantum integrability, Alday et al. are able to 
determine the behaviour of these fluxes in the 
limit at which the interaction coupling is large. 
The two sets of authors have therefore described 
the theory in its two opposite extreme limits — 
small and large coupling — and the hunt is now 
on for a complete description, one that is valid 
for any value of the interaction coupling. 

Quantum field theory is the most powerful 
mathematical formalism known to physics, 
successfully predicting, for example, the mag- 
netic moment of the electron to one part ina 
trillion. The recent discovery of mathematical 
structures that are now seen to control quan- 
tum field theory is likely to be of enormous 
significance, allowing us not only to calculate 
complex physical processes relevant to real 
experiments, but also to tackle fundamental 
questions such as the quantum structure of 
space-time itself. The fact that the new for- 
mulations of the theory’” jettison much of the 
traditional language of quantum field theory, 
and yet are both simpler and more effective, 
suggests that an improved set of founding 
principles may also be at hand. = 
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STRUCTURAL BIOLOGY 


Finding the wet spots 


The functions of proteins are critically coupled to their interplay with water, but 
determining the dynamics of most water molecules at protein surfaces hasn’t 
been possible. A new spectroscopic method promises to change that. 


VINCENT J. HILSER 


roteins in cells are responsible for the 
Pe majority of biological functions. 

Because life evolved in water, protein 
molecules are uniquely adapted to use their 
aqueous environments to facilitate their func- 
tions’. Yet remarkably little is known about the 
interactions between solvent water and protein 
molecules, or how those interactions affect (or 
are affected by) the conformational changes 
at the heart of protein function. In Nature 
Structural and Molecular Biology, Nucci et al.” 
now report that nuclear magnetic resonance 
(NMR) spectroscopy of proteins encapsulated 
in reverse micelles’ — cell-like compartments 
in which nanometre-scale pools of water are 
surrounded by a membrane — can provide a 
comprehensive picture of how water molecules 
bind to proteins. This picture not only chal- 
lenges current dogma about protein hydration, 
but also promises to illuminate key aspects of 
the relationship between protein and water 
dynamics, and of how proteins use water to 
perform their functions. 

Early studies*” of protein—water interactions 
— the exchange of water molecules between 
a protein's surface and the surrounding bulk 
water — were performed in bulk solution using 
NMR. But because of ambiguities resulting 
from the timescale of the exchange process, as 
well as the inability to distinguish between that 
process and another in which labile hydrogens 
in the protein exchange with those in water’, 
direct experimental analysis of protein—water 
dynamics (hydration dynamics) was restricted 
to only the most long-lived of interactions. 
Attempts to rectify this have relied mostly on 
X-ray crystal structures of proteins to identify 
the locations of resolvable water molecules 
in the structure, which, in spite of well- 
documented reservations’, have generally been 
presumed to represent the ‘hydration shell of 
water molecules around the protein’ (Fig. 1a). 
Nucci and colleagues’ new NMR approach” 
overcomes the previous experimental limita- 
tions, thus providing a comprehensive picture 
of the whole hydration shell around a test 
protein, ubiquitin. 

The reverse-micelle technology used by 
Nucci et al.* was previously developed’ to 
overcome the protein-size limitation inherent 
to NMR studies — large proteins can't be stud- 
ied by NMR because they tumble too slowly 
in solution. Encapsulation of large proteins in 
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a Crystallographic view 


Bound water ee 


b NMR view 


Figure 1 | Crystallographic versus NMR views of 
protein hydration. a, Certain sites at which water 
molecules associate with protein surfaces can be 
identified in X-ray crystal structures, as shown 
schematically here for ubiquitin. The sites are 
assumed to be those where water molecules reside 
for longest (that is, where the dynamics of water 
movement are slowest). b, This cartoon depicts the 
NMR view of hydration obtained by Nucci et al.’, 
wherein a complete picture of the locations and 
dynamics of water molecules bound to ubiquitin 
was ascertained. They observed that water 
molecules cluster into regions corresponding to 
slow, intermediate and rapid average dynamics. 
Little correlation was found between the 
crystallographic and NMR views of hydration 
dynamics. Arrows indicate that the rates of water- 
molecule exchange between the protein’s surface 
and the solvent are directly measured by NMR. By 
contrast, the X-ray picture is static, and exchange 
rates must be inferred or calculated. Images were 
created using PyMOL”. 


reverse micelles dissolved in a low-viscosity 
fluid, however, allows them to tumble at rates 
similar to those of much smaller proteins. 
What’s more, such encapsulation dramati- 
cally slows both the hydration dynamics and 
the hydrogen-exchange kinetics of proteins 
compared with the same quantities in bulk 
solvent. This is the cornerstone of Nucci 
and colleagues’ advance’, because it enables 


the dynamics of water molecules bound to 
proteins to be unambiguously resolved for the 
first time. 

The authors’ key finding is that water 
molecules that have similar hydration dynam- 
ics form clusters across the protein surface 
(Fig. 1b). That is, the residence time of water 
on the surface is often similar at proximal 
regions of the protein. To understand the 
importance of this result, one should note that 
liquid water makes and breaks hydrogen bonds 
with other water molecules in a dynamic net- 
work’, The rapid molecular motions of liquid 
water result from cooperative rearrangements 
of this network — the water molecules can 
rearrange without going through transition 
states wherein one or several hydrogen bonds 
must break”. 

The presence of a protein can alter this 
network, however, changing not just the prob- 
abilities of the different structural rearrange- 
ments of solvent, but also the ease with which 
water molecules can interconvert between 
them (by altering the transition states of low- 
energy water arrangements). In principle, 
geometrical features on the protein surface 
can affect the residence times of individual 
water molecules'”"’: if one or many hydrogen 
bonds must be broken to facilitate the move- 
ment of a molecule constrained by a particular 
feature, the probability of such an event will be 
decreased, and the water molecule will tend to 
stay where it is. One might therefore expect the 
residence times of individual water molecules 
at the protein surface to be determined by the 
precise structural features of the neighbour- 
hood of each molecule, and to be independent 
of the residence times at other sites. 

But this isn't what Nucci and colleagues’ 
observed for ubiquitin’. Remarkably, they 
found that the protein confers regional effects 
on the solvent, so that rates of water-rearrange- 
ment processes vary by a factor of more than 
10’° from one region of the protein's surface to 
another. In other words, the geometric con- 
straints imposed by ubiquitin on the surround- 
ing water molecules effectively create (to a first 
approximation) independent solvent networks 
around each region. 

The water molecules in these regional net- 
works seem to act cooperatively, but in a way 
that is blind to the behaviour of bulk solvent 
or of the other regions. Networks that require 
many hydrogen bonds to be broken in order to 
rearrange solvent molecules will reside longer at 
the surface than those that don't. Qualitatively, 
this observation is not altogether unexpected, 
as it is clear that several water molecules must 
be involved in any water rearrangement. It is 
the level at which these differences are mani- 
fested, however, that has broad implications for 
understanding protein function and evolution. 
Proteins function by recognizing and binding 
to ligand molecules such as cofactors, binding 
partners or enzymatic substrates’. Insight into 
the structural and energetic factors that make a 


good binding site is central to an understanding 
of protein function, and to the development 
of de novo protein design’’. The fact that 
hydration dynamics are regionally segregated 
across ubiquitin suggests that some protein 
surfaces are more conducive to rapid solvent 
rearrangement than others. 

Are surface-hydration properties an evolu- 
tionarily selectable trait for proteins? Certainly 
it is easy to imagine why enzymes, which are 
optimized to accelerate catalytic processes, 
would benefit from the evolutionary selection 
of rapid hydration dynamics. But are regional 
patterns of hydration dynamics hard-wired 
into the folds of particular proteins, or are 
they tunable through mutation? Whatever 
the answer, Nucci and colleagues’ study” forces 
us to think again about the ways proteins can 
manipulate not just their own structure and 
dynamics, but also the dynamics of their 
solvent environment". 

It remains to be seen whether the regional 
patterns of hydration dynamics observed in 
ubiquitin also occur in other proteins. Cur- 
rently, the main obstacle to applying Nucci and 
colleagues’ analytical method’ to other proteins 
is that preparing protein samples in reverse 
micelles is a non-trivial task. Nevertheless, the 
potential of this method to fundamentally alter 
our view of how proteins interact with their 
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solvent environment — and so also of how they 
function — makes the effort worthwhile. = 
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The conducting face 
of an insulator 


Stacking two oxide insulators together is known to yield a conducting system at 
the interface between the oxides. But the discovery that simply cleaving such an 
insulator yields the same outcome is unexpected. SEE LETTER P.189 


ELBIO DAGOTTO 


n page 189 of this issue, Santander- 

Syro et al. report the discovery of a 

conducting two-dimensional elec- 
tron system on the surface of an insulator, 
strontium-titanium oxide (SrTiO,; or STO 
for short). The finding is unexpected, because 
STO has been much studied in the past and 
was believed to be fully understood; and it may 
have implications for all areas of research that 
routinely use STO, such as the rapidly grow- 
ing fields of oxide superlattices and oxide 
electronics”. 

With its frequent discovery of new materials, 
condensed-matter physics is a dynamic field of 
research, full of surprises that regularly chal- 
lenge our understanding of how electrons and 
atoms behave in solids. Well-known exam- 
ples are high-temperature superconductors, 


and transition-metal oxides (TMO) that have 
large magnetoresistance* — a material’s ability 
to change its electrical resistance when placed 
in a magnetic field. In TMO, and in bulk mate- 
rials in general, the total energy of the system 
is minimized asa result of the atomic ions and 
electrons adopting a specific crystal arrange- 
ment, for example the perovskite structure, 
and by modifications to low-temperature 
properties such as their magnetic states. But 
it is hard to predict how a certain property 
will change without first preparing a sample 
of the compound and investigating it. And if 
a particular property is needed for a specific 
application, it is difficult to anticipate which 
chemical composition will produce the desired 
outcome. Thus, the crystal structure of bulk 
TMO, and its associated properties, cannot be 
easily controlled. 

For this reason, the artificial preparation 
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Figure 1 | Cleave the oxide. Santander-Syro et al.' create a metallic, two-dimensional electron gas on 

the surface of a strontium-titanium oxide (SrTiO,) bulk insulator simply by cleaving the material in an 
ultrahigh vacuum. The conductivity of the electron system, confined within a depth of merely five lattice 
unit cells below the surface, arises from the oxygen vacancies (here arbitrarily distributed) that are created 


by the fracture process. 


of new TMO is receiving considerable atten- 
tion. These days, it is possible to prepare, with 
atomic precision, materials made from a com- 
bination of other materials by growing layers 
of a particular oxide over layers of another 
oxide, and repeating the process in a variety 
of arrangements to create superlattices. The 
range of combinations that can be produced 
is enormous, with each one leading to a novel 
material. The stacking of two insulating TMO, 
one of them being STO, has already led to the 
discovery” of metallic (conducting) and even 
superconducting interfacial states. 

At first glance, the existence of metallic 
states at the interface between two insulators 
may seem puzzling. But according to some 
researchers, a mechanism known as a polar 
catastrophe can take place that explains those 
metallic states. For instance, when lanthanum- 
aluminium oxide (LaAlO,; LAO), which 
is made up of alternately charged layers of 
(LaO,) and (AIO)*, is stacked on top of STO, 
which is composed of charge-neutral layers of 
TiO, and SrO, polar catastrophe arises® from 
the (LaO,) -(AlO)* electric dipoles in the LAO 
structure. The dipoles give rise to an electric 
potential difference across the LAO structure 
that increases with the material's thickness. 
When the LAO structures are sufficiently 


thick, a sudden electronic reconfiguration — 
the polar catastrophe — occurs to compensate 
for the large potential difference generated, 
conferring conductivity on the LAO/STO 
interface. 

But what about Santander-Syro and col- 
leagues’ observation’ of a conducting state 
on the surface of STO, the thin portion of the 
material in contact with vacuum at the top 
of the crystal? How can a conducting system 
be created on the surface of an insulating 
bulk compound? STO is made of electrically 
neutral — not charged — TiO, and SrO 
layers, preventing polar catastrophe from 
taking place. 

In their study, Santander-Syro et al. investi- 
gate the properties of the surfaces ofa number 
of STO crystals. To obtain clean surfaces, they 
fractured each of the crystals in an ultrahigh 
vacuum. The remarkable result is that the prop- 
erties of the surfaces of all samples examined 
are those of a metallic, two-dimensional elec- 
tron gas — one that is estimated to be confined 
within a depth of merely five lattice unit cells 
below the surfaces (Fig. 1). What’s more, despite 
the fact that the samples’ low electronic densi- 
ties in the bulk spanned a large range of values, 
the authors observed the same high electronic 
density at the metallic surface of all samples. 
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These results are surprising. Santander-Syro 
and colleagues argue that the fracture process 
creates a large number of oxygen vacancies on 
the material's broken surface (Fig. 1). Because 
oxygen in the crystal adopts an ionic state (O7), 
the removal of each oxygen atom effectively 
‘returns’ two electrons back to the lattice — in 
the sense that the ion’s two excess electrons 
remain in the material close to the vacancies, 
and thus close to the surface, and are therefore 
available for conduction. Although the sam- 
ples had quite different numbers of bulk charge 
carriers (introduced via impurity doping), all 
samples were fractured in a similar manner — 
implying that the samples’ resulting density of 
oxygen vacancies might be similar and account 
for the observed, universal behaviour. 

With a view to applications in oxide elec- 
tronics’, the properties of the conducting 
states present at the surface of STO and at 
interfaces such as LAO/STO should now be 
compared to clarify their origin. In addition, 
and as was done for LAO/STO, field-effect 
transistors — the building blocks of electronic 
chips — based on the new conducting state at 
the surface of STO should be considered and 
implemented. 

Perhaps the most important implication of 
Santander-Syro and colleagues’ results is that 
a new conducting, two-dimensional electron 
system on a familiar and popular substrate is 
now available by simply cleaving it — or, more 
generally, by producing oxygen vacancies right 
at its surface. This simple approach is an attrac- 
tive alternative to the techniques of growing 
superlattices, which are complex and expensive. 
The procedure brings to mind analogies to 
the way in which the field of graphene elec- 
tronics started — with the discovery that 
graphene (a one-atom-thick, honeycomb-like 
lattice of carbon) could be produced simply by 
exfoliating graphite using a common adhesive 
tape. An interesting challenge for the future 
of oxide electronics is to understand and con- 
trol the vacuum-fractured oxide conducting 
system described here, and to learn how to 
preserve it. m 
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CONSERVATION 


The trouble with 


bumblebees 


Asurvey of bumblebees in North America provides unequivocal evidence that 
four previously common and abundant species have undergone recent and 
widespread population collapse. Various explanations remain possible. 


MARK J. F. BROWN 


cc o make a prairie it takes a clover 
Te one bee, One clover, anda bee. 
And revery. The revery alone will 
do, If bees are few.” Bumblebees, the main pol- 
linators of red clover and much else besides, 
comprise a genus of some 250 species that are 
central both to natural ecosystem function and 
to a multimillion-pound commercial pollina- 
tion industry involving the production and 
global traffic of bumblebee colonies”. Unfor- 
tunately, bumblebees may indeed be becoming 
‘few. Recently there have been disturbing 
reports of rapid declines in North American 
species, with speculation that the declines are 
being driven by introduced parasites’. 

Writing in Proceedings of the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences*, Cameron et al. now provide 
evidence of geographically widespread and 
temporally rapid reductions in the distribu- 
tion and abundance of four bumblebee species 
across the contiguous United States. The spe- 
cies, which constitute about 10% of the regional 
bumblebee species, had both lower genetic 
variability and significantly higher prevalence 
(the percentage of the population infected) of 
the microsporidian parasite Nosema bombi — 
a type of fungus that has been implicated as a 
potential cause of bumblebee decline. 

Bumblebee decline is not a new story. Since 
the problem was first recognized in Britain in 
the 1950s, numerous studies have documented 
long-term deteriorations in species ranges, 
with habitat loss being the generally accepted 
cause’. What makes reports from North 
America both worrying and intriguing is the 
apparent speed of the deterioration. 

To test the rapidity and extent of the declines, 
Cameron et al.* generated a database of histori- 
cal collections from across the United States 
and used it, together with niche modelling 
software, to estimate species distribution and 
patterns of relative abundance since 1900 for 
eight target species, half of which had previ- 
ously been suggested to be in decline. Cur- 
rent distribution and relative abundance were 
determined by sampling at 382 sites across 40 
states between 2007 and 2009. The range of 
four species — Bombus affinis, B. occidentalis, 
B. pensylvanicus (Fig. 1) and B. terricola — 
had decreased by 23-87%, with the other four 


Figure 1 | Bombus pensylvanicus — in decline. 


species being, as expected, present in most 
of their historical range. The affected species 
also exhibited rapid declines — over the past 
20-30 years — in relative abundance. 

As the authors acknowledge, local species 
extinction is notoriously hard to prove, and 
the over-representation of rare species in his- 
torical collections makes determining relative 
abundance problematic. Such difficulties mean 
that the exact extent and rate of each decline 
reported in this study is open to question. But 
the basic result — that previously common 
and abundant bumblebee species have under- 
gone recent, widespread population collapse 
— seems undeniable. So, what is driving these 
declines? 

Emergent diseases are increasingly being 
recognized as threats to both humans and 
native species*. Pathogen transmission from 
commercially bred colonies to natural popu- 
lations has already been seen in two other 
parasites of bumblebees’. Rapid falls in num- 
bers of North American bumblebees, redolent 
of an epidemic, were contemporaneous with 
the collapse in commercial breeding of B. occi- 
dentalis in North America, which was blamed 
on N. bombi. These observations led to the 
hypothesis that N. bombi, introduced from 
Europe by means of commercial pollinators 
to native bumblebees, was driving declines’. 
Cameron and colleagues show that N. bombi 
indeed has significantly higher prevalence in 
the rapidly failing species. Furthermore, DNA 
sequencing demonstrated that these North 
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American parasites were genetically identical 
to European isolates. 

Is this the smoking gun behind North 
American bumblebee declines? To answer this 
question, we need to know what high parasite 
prevalence means. 

There are two obvious interpretations. First, 
high parasite prevalence may represent the 
moving edge ofa wave of infections, indicating 
that these bumblebee populations are on the 
verge of extinction. Similar patterns in the fun- 
gus responsible for global amphibian declines, 
albeit in the intensity (number of parasite cells 
per individual) rather than prevalence of infec- 
tion, precede local extinction of amphibians’. 
Second, high prevalence may simply indicate 
that the declining species naturally support 
high populations of the parasite. 

Is there any evidence to distinguish between 
these interpretations? Alaskan populations of 
B. occidentalis, which remain abundant, also 
have a high prevalence of infection by N. bombi 
(J. P. Strange, personal communication), but 
this could support either explanation. Intrigu- 
ingly, a parasitic mite of bumblebees has higher 
prevalence in species of the subgenus Bombus in 
Canada’, the same sub genus to which three of 
the four declining species belong. This supports 
the idea that the species are natural reservoirs 
for the microsporidian. By contrast, the genetic 
identity between North American parasites and 
European isolates is evidence for the emergent- 
disease interpretation (although large-scale 
genetic studies are needed to confirm this). 

A final ambiguity in understanding the 
parasite data is that Cameron et al.* also 
found lower genetic diversity in the declining 
species. Low diversity is predicted to increase 
susceptibility to parasites, and a recent study 
demonstrated a correlation between inbreed- 
ing and the prevalence of a trypanosome 
parasite in bumblebees’. Untangling the causal 
direction of correlations between patterns of 
decline, parasite prevalence and loss of genetic 
diversity in North American bumblebees will 
take considerable work. 

This study’ is the first step towards under- 
standing declines in North American bumble- 
bees, but it also has broader implications. The 
methodology can be used to track declines in 
other species for which long-term recording 
schemes do not exist, a situation that applies to 
most of the planet's biodiversity. More specifi- 
cally, global transport of commercial bumblebee 
colonies sets the stage for pathogen transmis- 
sion to native species. If N. bombi has driven 
North American declines — and ascertaining 
this will require further investigation — it and 
other parasites may have the potential to drive 
native bumblebee decline across the world. 

At a meeting held by the International 
Union for Conservation of Nature in St Louis, 
Missouri, in November 2010, commercial 
producers, non-governmental organizations, 
federal agencies and scientists discussed meas- 
ures for conserving native bumblebee species 
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while maintaining them as essential commer- 
cial pollinators. With due respect to Emily 
Dickinson’, ‘revery will notbe enough ifwe want 
to see prairies, and other important terrestrial 
ecosystems, thriving in the future. m 
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A back-arc in time 


The Eastern Lau spreading centre in the Pacific Ocean is the subject of especial 
interest. The influence of the neighbouring subduction zone is considerable, but 
evidently has unexpected limits. SEE LETTER P.198 


PETER MICHAEL 


associated lithosphere are recycled back 

into Earth’s mantle at the destructive plate 
boundaries called subduction zones. Several 
subduction zones also have submarine spread- 
ing centres that occur on the overriding plate 
lying behind the arc of surface volcanoes to 
be found above the site of subduction. These 
‘back-arc’ spreading centres are the most rap- 
idly changing plate-tectonic boundaries on 
the planet. New ocean crust is constructed 
by sea-floor spreading at back-arc spreading 
centres, just as occurs at mid-ocean ridges. But 
this spreading propels the back-arc spreading 
centre over the chemically diverse mantle of 
the subduction zone, and eventually away from 
the supply of subducted material that feeds the 
spreading. 

On page 198 of this issue’, Dunn and 
Martinez describe a study of crustal thickness 
and structure at the Eastern Lau spreading 
centre (ELSC) in Tonga. Their work shows 
that back-arc spreading centres change even 
more rapidly than previously thought, sug- 
gesting that they are more active in capturing 
the subducted input from the mantle, and then 
rapidly releasing most of it when the spreading 
centre reaches a critical distance from the arc. 
Figure 3a of the paper (page 201) is a map of 
the region: the Tonga trench is the subduction 
zone’ intersection with the surface; triangles on 
the Tonga ridge show the associated volcanic 
arc; and the location of the ELSC is marked. 

The key ingredient in subduction zones is 
the mineralogically bound water that is carried 
into the mantle in the downgoing, subducted 
slab and then released into the overlying 
mantle wedge as the cold slab is heated. It pro- 
motes greater extents of mantle melting and 
the production of magmas that are progres- 
sively richer in silicon dioxide (SiO) and water. 


I n plate-tectonic theory, ocean crust and the 


This results in crust that is thicker, seismically 
slower and more porous. It is these changes 
that are observed, in both crustal properties” 
and rock composition’, southwards along the 
“zero-age axis of the ELSC, as the distance 
between the Tonga volcanic arc and the ELSC 
diminishes and the input of subducted materials 
to the back-arc increases. 

By examining the crustal structure across the 
axis as well as along it, Dunn and Martinez! are 
peering back to a time when the back-arc basin 
was narrower. The volcanic morphology at the 
surface and the seismic velocities of the under- 
lying few kilometres of crust show that, over a 
short period of time, as the back-arc spread- 
ing centre pushed itself away from the vol- 
canic arc by sea-floor spreading, the volcanic 
crust abruptly became smoother, thinner, 
denser and probably less porous. In other 
words, it became less influenced by subducted 
water. These relatively shallow observations 
of the crust reflect what is happening in the 
deeper mantle wedge. 

The abruptness of the changes is the crucial 
factor here, as it suggests that the spreading 
centre is doing more than merely sampling 
whatever mantle it passes over. It remains to 
be seen how the concept of active capturing 
of subduction-influenced mantle and its rapid 
release at a critical distance will influence the 
increasingly sophisticated models that have 
been proposed for the formation of magmas 
behind the volcanic arc**. The conceptual car- 
toons that arise from these models of magma 
genesis are not yet sufficiently detailed. At the 
same time, geophysical imaging of the mantle 
wedge in other arcs®, and geodynamic mod- 
els of the mantle wedge and slab that include 
dehydration and rheological changes’, are 
leading to more realistic models of subduc- 
tion-zone processes and hint at a region in the 
mantle where conditions change rapidly over 
short distances. The time constraints from the 
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ELSC provided by Dunn and Martinez’ could 
improve the construction of these geodynamic 
models. 

The authors’ investigation’ is part of the 
Ridge 2000 programme sponsored by the US 
National Science Foundation*. This is an inter- 
disciplinary initiative to study Earth's oceanic 
spreading ridge system as an integrated whole, 
from its inception in the mantle to its manifes- 
tations in the biosphere and the water column. 
Intensive studies at three integrated study sites 
(including the ELSC) seek to establish links 
between different parts of these complex sys- 
tems “from mantle to microbe”. The ELSC 
was chosen as a site because of the gradational 
nature of the effects of subduction (especially of 
water) along its axis. Hydrous magma degassing 
and crustal composition control the composi- 
tion of hydrothermal fluids’, and therefore also 
strongly influence the microfauna and macro- 
fauna at hydrothermal vents along the spread- 
ing centre. In their work, Dunn and Martinez 
exploited the expected link between crustal 
properties and mantle-source composition. 

Their research was made possible by the 
continually increasing investment in, and 
improvement of, ocean-bottom seismom- 
eters. Seismic-imaging studies use arrays of 
seismometers as receivers to provide a three- 
dimensional view of travelling seismic waves, 
whether fast or slow. The deployment of seis- 
mometers on the sea floor is not new. But this 
study’ involved the largest, densest array of 
ocean-bottom seismometers deployed over 
an oceanic spreading centre anywhere on 
Earth, and permitted large-scale questions to 
be addressed at the ELSC. 

Dunn and Martinez’ used ship-borne air- 
guns as the seismic-wave source to produce 
many relatively low-energy bursts that allowed 
the shallow crustal structure to be examined. 
Other seismic-imaging studies are under way 
with much longer deployments of the same 
seismometers, and using earthquake energy as 
a high-energy seismic-wave source to image 
the deeper mantle wedge and subducted slab. 
These investigations cover the same geographi- 
cal area as the current shallow study, and may 
provide additional tests of the hypothesis of a 
critical distance in which volcanic-arc material 
is captured. 

Further tests of the Dunn and Martinez 
hypothesis will be forthcoming. If, as required 
by the hypothesis, there is an excellent 


correlation between crustal properties and 
magma composition, there should be predict- 
able, stepwise decreases in subduction-related 
elements such as barium across the axis as the 
rocks get younger. There will undoubtedly be 
further expeditions to sample rocks across the 
axis of the ELSC to test this hypothesis. Along- 
axis changes in “zero-age’ rock chemistry are 
stepwise, but are not perfectly related to the dis- 
tance between the ELSC and the volcanic arc’, 
suggesting a more complicated relationship. 

The rapid changes in the effects of subduc- 
tion proposed by Dunn and Martinez should 
not be limited to the ELSC, but should be com- 
mon in other subduction systems in which 
the back-arc spreading centre has migrated 
farther away from the volcanic arc. For exam- 
ple, detailed bathymetric and seismic studies 
of another back-arc spreading centre in the 
Pacific, the Mariana system, should show 
similar, sharply bounded domains. m 
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Division of logic labour 


Cellular compartmentalization is an effective way to build gene circuits capable 
of complex logic operations, in which binary inputs are converted into binary 
outputs according to user-defined rules. SEE LETTERS P.207 & p.212 


BOCHONG LI & LINGCHONG YOU 


omputation forms the foundation of 

electronic devices that pervade our 

daily lives. Many of these devices run 
on digital circuits assembled from logic gates. 
All logic gates use an unambiguous rule to 
convert inputs of 0 or 1 into outputs — again, 
of 0 or 1. Depending on their basic operation, 
these gates are given names such as AND, OR 
and NOR. Computation is also fundamental to 
numerous biological functions, from informa- 
tion processing by neural networks to nutrient 
sensing by microbes. In this issue, Tamsir et al." 
and Regot et al.” describe an innovative multi- 
cellular strategy for engineering complex logic 
circuits, which can potentially respond to com- 
binations of biological signals by generating 
auseful read-out. 

In biological systems, cellular networks, 
which can often be thought of as assemblies of 
logic gates, underlie computation. To perform 
logic operations in such systems, research- 
ers can engineer synthetic circuits in which 
biological substrates such as DNA, RNA and 
proteins are used as inputs, outputs and the 
information-processing hardware’ (Fig. 1a) 
in place of electronic components such as 
transistors and diodes. Compared with the 
assembly of their silicon-based counterparts, 
however, construction of complex biological 
logic circuits by the layering of elementary 


gates is tremendously challenging’. This is due, 
in part, to crosstalk between cellular elements, 
the propagation of noise through networks” 
and the metabolic burden that accompanies 
the expression of foreign genes in host cells*”. 
The studies of Tamsir et al.' and Regot et al.’, 
although different in their circuit implementa- 
tion, share a common, crucial design concept: 
the compartmentalization of each elemen- 
tary logic gate in a single cell (Fig. 1b). Here, 
each cell type is defined by the dedicated logic 
operation that it performs on inputs. And, for 
information flow, upstream gates produce sig- 
nalling molecules that can diffuse across space 
into receiver cells, where these chemical ‘wires’ 
act on the downstream gate. Although a previ- 
ous paper® has used cellular compartmentali- 
zation in a synthetic predator-prey ecosystem, 
the current studies exploit it systematically. 
Specifically, Tamsir and colleagues’ work 
on the bacterium Escherichia coli (page 212) 
exploits quorum sensing — the process by 
which bacteria regulate their gene expression 
according to the local population density. The 
existence of multiple quorum-sensing sys- 
tems with minimal crosstalk allows concur- 
rent communication between more than one 
pair of sender-receiver E. coli populations. 
Regot et al. (page 207), meanwhile, use yeast 
pheromones (a-factors), taking advantage of 
the species-specific nature of their activity, 
which permits ‘secure’ communication in 
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Figure 1 | A multicellular approach to 
implementing complex logic circuits. a, Previously, 
systems of logic gates composed of DNA, RNA 

and proteins have been constructed within a single 
cell. b, New work'” compartmentalizes logic gates 
within different cells and uses diffusible output 
molecules to ‘wire’ such cell consortia together. 
(Adapted from a figure by Jeffrey Wong.) 


cultures containing several yeast strains. 
Cellular compartmentalization is conceptu- 
ally appealing. It conceals the implementation 
details of each encapsulated logic gate, which 
can be individually designed and optimized. 
As such, it can facilitate circuit implementa- 
tion and reduce interference with the host 
cell’s physiology by minimizing the number of 
components introduced into each cell strain. 
Therefore, to assemble a complex multi- 
cellular circuit, the experimenter needs to 
be concerned with only two factors: the 
input-output function of each cellular gate and 
the output-input matching between layers. 
Encapsulation also physically insulates 
intracellular components of different gates, 
allowing them to be reused. To make an analogy 
to computer programming, each fully inte- 
grated circuit can be considered as a program. 
The cellular gates correspond to subroutines 
in the program, each dedicated to a specific 
function. Meanwhile, the individual compo- 
nents, such as promoters and transcription 
factors, are analogous to ‘local’ variables in 
the subroutines: the same variable can assume 
different roles in different subroutines without 
mutual dependency, thus lowering the demand 
for variable diversity. This design feature offers 
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a fundamental advantage over single-cell- 
based circuits? (Fig. 1a), in which each regula- 
tor is analogous to a ‘global’ variable, accessible 
to all parts of the code, hence increasing the 
constraints on its function. 

Another benefit of multicellular comput- 
ing is that it allows the suppression of noise 
in each layer. Because the wiring-molecule 
output from each gate is mixed and represents 
the sum over a population, spurious or ‘noisy’ 
responses within a small proportion of cells 
can be filtered out in subsequent layers. 

Certain logic gates are functionally com- 
plete: layering a sufficient number of such 
gates can lead to any computational operation. 
Illustrating this idea, both teams'” impressively 
exhaust all possible logic functions with no 
more than two inputs and one output. (Regot 
et al. also illustrate some simple three-input- 
one-output and two-input-two-output com- 
putations.) An intriguing question, therefore, 
is whether judicious choice of elementary gates 
to serve as logic bases might allowa reduction 
in the complexity of a system with respect to 
the number of gates or wires. 

Through theoretical analysis, Regot et al. 
demonstrate that building arbitrary logic func- 
tions using the basic operations of N-IMPLIES 
and AND, rather than NOR, would enhance 
the wiring efficiency — at least in the regime of 
alow number of wiring molecules. The authors 
further alleviate the bottleneck on the biochem- 
ical diversity of these communication signals 
by distributing the production of final output 
to multiple cell populations, thereby reducing 
the number of computational layers. 

These complementary studies indicate that 
it might be possible to standardize logic mod- 
ules and reuse the same logic blocks to perform 
robust logic computations. This multicellular 
framework can, in principle, incorporate any 
regulatory components (such as DNA or RNA 
devices) that can be interfaced with appropriate 
chemical wires, thus harnessing their unique 
strengths. One example is the RNA aptamer 
system, which can be triggered by intracellu- 
lar proteins to regulate gene expression”. This 
system could serve as a peripheral of the logic 
gates to respond to and incorporate versatile, 
user-defined inputs. 

What’s more, a microfluidic platform — 
analogous to an electronic breadboard, on 
which electronic components can be inserted 
at specific locations to achieve desired cir- 
cuit connectivity — could impose physical 
constraints on the flow of chemical signals 
between cellular gates to ensure directional- 
ity and specificity, permitting the reuse of 
wiring molecules. Doing so could potentially 
reduce external intervention and increase the 
autonomy of circuit operation. 

Nonetheless, challenges remain for the 
multicellular computing approaches described 
here. Because communication signals are pro- 
duced by growing cells, for example, changes 
in cell densities may affect the strength of 


communication. This, together with the 
absence of feedback mechanisms between 
gates, could present a major hurdle for signal 
correction and modulation. Moreover, in com- 
parison with single-cell-based gates, reliance 
on chemically mediated communication will 
necessarily lead to increased time delays in the 
operation. 

Although these issues may limit the applica- 
bility of the authors’ cellular logic gates in dig- 
ital computation, their design concept’* may 
find a home in applications in which robust 
circuit function is more important than speed. 
For instance, division of labour may be use- 
ful in metabolic engineering, in which inter- 
mediate metabolites are produced by distinct 
cell populations and serve simultaneously as 
wiring molecules. In this case, the fruits of 
the divided labour could be a useful chemical 
or protein product", whose synthesis is col- 
lectively carried out by the chemically wired 
populations. = 
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Binding the receptor 


at both ends 


G-protein-coupled receptors initiate a wide range of signalling pathways in cells. 
It seems that both a G protein and an agonist molecule must bind to the receptors 
to persistently activate them. SEE ARTICLE P.175 & LETTERS P.236 & P.241 


STEPHEN R. SPRANG 


-protein-coupled receptors (GPCRs) 

constitute a large family of proteins — 

consisting of more than 800 members 
in humans — that are embedded in the plasma 
membranes of most cells. They bind specifi- 
cally to a diverse range of ‘agonist’ molecules, 
which convey sensory information or commu- 
nicate changes in physiological states’. Once 
stimulated by agonists, GPCRs bind to and 
activate G proteins, which are attached to the 
inner surface of cell membranes. The G pro- 
teins then initiate signal cascades that control a 
wide variety of important biological processes. 
In this issue, two papers from Kobilka and col- 
leagues”? and another from the groups of Tate 
and Schertler* report structural, biophysical 
and computational studies that provide insight 
into GPCR activation by agonists. 

The membrane-embedded domains of 
GPCRs consist of a bundle of seven trans- 
membrane (TM) a-helices” (Fig. 1). Agonists 
bind to a cavity girded by four of these helices 
near the extracellular surface of the receptor. 
Agonist-induced structural changes are propa- 
gated through the transmembrane region of 
the receptor by rotation of certain TM helical 
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segments, to open a G-protein binding site on 
the intracellular surface. One class of GPCRs 
are the B-adrenergic receptors, which activate 
a G protein known as G,, Activation of G, ini- 
tiates the ‘fight-or-flight response by increas- 
ing the force of cardiac contraction (causing a 
pounding heart), relaxing smooth muscle and 
mobilizing glucose in skeletal muscle. 

To a first approximation, GPCRs are 
dynamic proteins that switch between an inac- 
tive (R) state and an active (R*) conformation 
that can engage G proteins. Agonists drive 
the conformational equilibrium towards R*; 
partial agonists do the same, but less efficiently, 
whereas inverse agonists drive the receptor 
towards the R state. In the absence of any such 
molecules, the equilibrium is biased towards R, 
although a small fraction of receptors remain 
active. 

A major challenge for receptor biochem- 
ists has been to understand how agonists and 
inverse agonists control the conformational 
equilibrium. An important advance was 
made with the discovery that opsin, a form 
of the GPCR involved in vision but lacking its 
activating cofactor, adopts a presumed R* con- 
formation in which the TM5 and TM6 helices 
are splayed apart, forming a cavity that accepts 


the carboxy terminus of a G protein 
known as transducin®”. But attempts 
to crystallize agonist-bound R* states 
for other, more flexible GPCRs have 
met with frustration: crystal struc- 
tures of the B-adrenergic receptors 
6, AR and B,AR have been obtained 
only for complexes of the receptors 
bound to inverse agonists*”. 

Until now. In the first of the three 
papers published in this issue, Ras- 
mussen et al.’ (page 175) report that 
when llamas are inoculated with 
phospholipid vesicles that contain 
agonist-bound B,ARs, they pro- 
duce antibodies that selectively 
bind to the R* state of the receptors. 
The authors identified a fragment of 
these antibodies — the ‘nanobody’ 
Nb80 — that binds to the R”* state, 
and found that it has remarkably 
similar properties to those of G,. 
Specifically, the affinity of 8, AR for 
an agonist (isoprenaline) increases 
nearly a hundredfold in the presence 
of Nb80, indicating that the nano- 
body is an activator of agonist bind- 
ing, like G,. The authors did not see 
this effect with inverse agonists. 

Using techniques honed in earlier 
studies®, Rasmussen et al.’ obtained 
crystals of B, AR (modified in such a 
way as to promote crystallization) in 
a lipid-like environment, bound to 
both Nb80 and a potent B,AR ago- 
nist. The medium-resolution (3.5- 
A) structure revealed a conformation similar 
to that observed for opsin®”, but with a poly- 
peptide loop of Nb80 inserted into the cavity 
that, in opsin, binds the carboxy-terminal frag- 
ment of transducin. By comparing their crystal 
structure’ with that in which BAR is bound 
to an inverse agonist’, the authors observed 
that the transition between the R* and R states 
involves repacking of hydrophobic amino-acid 
residues in TM5 and TM6 at the ‘waist’ of the 
receptor (Fig. 1). The repacking is coupled 
with small rotations of TM5 and TM6at hinge 
points within both helices, which cause the 
G-protein binding site to open. The rotations 
are facilitated by an evolutionarily conserved 
proline amino-acid residue in each helix: 
proline residues cannot participate in the 
hydrogen bonds that rigidify a-helices, and 
thus provide flexible hinge points for rotation 
about bonds that link adjacent peptides. 

But the structural changes induced at the 
agonist binding site itself are small. So which 
agonist-receptor interactions are essential to 
receptor activation? Warne et al.* (page 241) 
have addressed this question by solving four 
crystal structures in which a B, AR is bound to 
either an agonist or a partial agonist. Remark- 
ably, they found that all of the complexes are in 
the inactive R state. Even so, both agonists and 
partial agonists pull TM7 and TMS together, 
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Figure 1 | Activation of G-protein-coupled receptors. G-protein-coupled 
receptors (GPCRs) are a family of membrane-bound proteins. They activate 
G proteins when bound by agonist molecules, but are inactive in the presence 
of inverse agonists. a, The structure of the B-adrenergic receptor B,AR —a 
GPCR — is shown here in its inactive (R) state*. The receptor is bound to 

the inverse agonist carazolol (not shown). Cylinders indicate a-helices. 

b, Rasmussen et al.’ report the crystal structure of B,AR in complex with an 
agonist (purple) and with an antibody fragment (not shown), both of which 
stabilize the receptor’s active (R*) state. The antibody binds at the G-protein 
binding site, and acts as a substitute for B, AR’s G protein (G,). The transition 
from the R to the R* state, induced by agonist binding, probably results from 
a contraction of the agonist binding site. The contraction promotes changes 
in the packing of amino-acid residues (yellow/blue/red spheres) between 
transmembrane helices 5 and 6. These changes coincide with rotation of 
parts of these helices (green arrow). Together, the conformational shifts 
create a binding site for the carboxy terminus of the G protein (or, in this case, 
the antibody fragment). This crystal structure’, along with structures and 
molecular simulations in two other papers”’, suggest that both a G protein 
and an agonist must bind to GPCRs to stabilize the R* state. 


slightly constricting the agonist binding 
site — an effect also seen in Rasmussen and 
colleagues’ §,AR-agonist-Nb80 structure’, 
but not in complexes of GPCRs with inverse 
agonists’ '°. Furthermore, Warne et al.* 
observed that full agonists were able to forma 
hydrogen bond to a conserved serine amino- 
acid residue in TM5. The formation of this 
interaction seems to be the tipping point 
that precipitates receptor activation, and 
may reduce the energy barrier to the residue 
repacking and helix rotation that is observed 
in the B,AR-agonist-Nb80 complex’. 

Rosenbaum et al.’ (page 236) describe their 
attempt to trap an agonist-activated R* confor- 
mation by covalently anchoring a potent agonist 
to B,AR. When tethered to its binding site, 
the agonist cannot dissociate from the recep- 
tor and efficiently activates G, — even in the 
presence of an inverse agonist that can displace 
the analogous non-covalently tethered agonist 
from its complex with B,AR. Nevertheless, the 
authors found that the resulting agonist-B,AR 
adduct crystallizes in the R state. 

The caveat here’, as in Warne and colleagues’ 
8, AR structure’, is that the lipid components 
used as surrogates for membranes in the crys- 
tals may not be as effective as native membrane 
bilayers in stabilizing the R* state when only 
agonist is present. Rosenbaum eft al.’ therefore 
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performed very long molecular- 
dynamics simulations — extend- 
ing to 30 microseconds, a record 
for simulations of transmembrane 
proteins — of the agonist-bound 
receptor from Rasmussen and col- 
leagues’ study’, but with the nano- 
body removed. These simulations 
suggest that agonist-bound R* 
states of the receptor are intrinsi- 
cally unstable in the absence of a 
G protein. 

The three papers” in this issue 
reveal that persistent activation ofa 
GPCR is achieved through the bind- 
ing of both an agonist and a G pro- 
tein at opposite ends of the receptors 
relative to the lipid bilayer, where 
the combined binding interactions 
reduce the energy barriers to the 
formation of the R* state. Neverthe- 
less, the conformational range and 
dynamics of GPCRs differ from 
one receptor to another. Opsin, for 
example, is locked completely in 
the R state until it is fully converted 
to the R* state by the light-induced 
isomerization of its cofactor; this 
accounts in part for the very high 
signal-to-noise ratio of visual signal- 
ling. On the other hand, B,ARs have 
constitutive activity (caused by the 
small fraction of the receptors that 
exist in the R* state at equilibrium) 
that may confer resistance to coro- 
nary artery disease'’. The instability 
of R* in the absence of G proteins might also 
slow down agonist-dependent desensitiza- 
tion, a process in which prolonged exposure to 
agonists inactivates receptor-G-protein signal- 
ling. It will therefore be crucial to discover the 
molecular determinants of receptor dynamics 
and conformational equilibria, and how these 
are so finely tuned by receptor ligands. m 
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Structure of a nanobody-stabilized active 
State of the B, adrenoceptor 


Soren G. F. Rasmussen! *, Hee-Jung Choi!**, Juan Jose Fung'*, Els Pardon*’’, Paola Casarosa®, Pil Seok Chae’, Brian T. DeVree®, 


Daniel M. Rosenbaum", Foon Sun Thian!, Tong Sun Kobilka’, Andreas Schnapp*, Ingo Konetzki°, Roger K. Sunahara’, 
Samuel H. Gellman’, Alexander Pautsch®, Jan Steyaert*®, William I. Weis!? & Brian K. Kobilka! 


G protein coupled receptors (GPCRs) exhibit a spectrum of functional behaviours in response to natural and synthetic 
ligands. Recent crystal structures provide insights into inactive states of several GPCRs. Efforts to obtain an 
agonist-bound active-state GPCR structure have proven difficult due to the inherent instability of this state in the 
absence of a G protein. We generated a camelid antibody fragment (nanobody) to the human f, adrenergic receptor 
(B2AR) that exhibits G protein-like behaviour, and obtained an agonist-bound, active-state crystal structure of the 
receptor-nanobody complex. Comparison with the inactive BAR structure reveals subtle changes in the binding 
pocket; however, these small changes are associated with an 11A outward movement of the cytoplasmic end of 
transmembrane segment 6, and rearrangements of transmembrane segments 5 and 7 that are remarkably similar to 
those observed in opsin, an active form of rhodopsin. This structure provides insights into the process of agonist binding 


and activation. 


GPCRs activated by diffusible ligands have a spectrum of functional 
states’. A GPCR may activate more than one G protein isoform or a 
G-protein-independent pathway such as arrestin. In the absence of a 
ligand, many GPCRs exhibit some basal, agonist independent activity 
towards one or more of these signalling pathways. Orthosteric ligands 
(compounds that occupy the native hormone-binding pocket) are 
classified according to their efficacy, that is, the effect that they have 
on receptor signalling through a specific pathway. Inverse agonists 
inhibit basal activity whereas agonists maximally activate the recep- 
tor. Partial agonists induce submaximal activity, even at saturating 
concentrations. Neutral antagonists have no effect on basal activity, 
but sterically block the activity of other ligands. Moreover, the efficacy 
profile of ligands for a given GPCR can differ for different down- 
stream signalling pathways. The presence of some activity in the 
unliganded receptor implies low energy barriers between functional 
states, such that thermal fluctuations significantly sample activating 
conformations, and ligands with distinct efficacy profiles act by stabilizing 
distinct subsets of conformations. 

We knowlittle about the structural basis for the functional versatility 
of GPCRs. Only rhodopsin has been crystallized in different con- 
formational states*°. The first structures of rhodopsin covalently 
bound to 11-cis-retinal represent a completely inactive state with vir- 
tually no basal activity*. Structures of opsin, the ligand-free form of 
rhodopsin, obtained from crystals grown at pH 5.6 are likely to repres- 
ent active conformations”’, as the Fourier transform infrared (FTIR) 
spectrum of opsin at acidic pH resembles that of metarhodopsin II, the 
light-activated form of rhodopsin®. For rhodopsin, the light-induced 
transition from the inactive to the active state is very efficient. 
Rhodopsin is activated by photoisomerization of a covalent ligand, with 
efficient transfer of energy from the absorbed photon to the receptor. 
Crystal structures of low-pH opsin reveal that the protein conformation 


is the same in the presence or absence of a peptide from the alpha 
subunit of transducin (Gt), its cognate G protein, consistent with the 
notion that metarhodopsin II can adopt a fully active conformation in 
the absence of Gt. 

The crystal structures of GPCRs activated by diffusible ligands, 
including the human B,AR”", the avian B,AR", and the human 
adenosine Az, receptor’, represent inactive conformations bound by 
inverse agonists. Unlike the activation of rhodopsin by light, agonists 
are much less efficient at stabilizing the active state of the B, AR, making 
it difficult to capture this state in a crystal structure. Fluorescence 
lifetime studies show that even saturating concentrations of the full 
agonist isoproterenol do not stabilize a single active conformation”. 
This may be due to the relatively low affinity and rapid rates of asso- 
ciation and dissociation for B,AR agonists. However, in a companion 
manuscript we show that, even when bound to a covalent agonist, the 
B.AR crystallizes in an inactive conformation'*. Experiments using a 
BAR labelled with a conformationally sensitive fluorescent probe 
show that stabilization of the active state requires both agonist and 
Gs, the stimulatory G protein for adenylyl cyclase’’. Efforts to obtain an 
agonist-GPCR-G protein complex are of great importance; however, 
this is a particularly difficult endeavour due to the biochemical chal- 
lenges in working with both GPCRs and G proteins, and the inherent 
instability of the complex in detergent solutions. As an alternate 
approach, we developed a binding protein that preferentially binds 
to and stabilizes an active conformation, acting as a surrogate for Gs. 


Nanobody-stabilized B.AR active state 

The active G protein coupled state of the 8B. AR (and many other family 
A GPCRs) has characteristic functional properties. Agonists promote 
Gs binding to the B,AR and G protein binding to the receptor 
increases agonist affinity. We identified a camelid antibody fragment 
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that exhibits G protein-like behaviour towards the B.AR. Tylopoda 
(camels, dromedaries and llamas) have developed a unique class of 
functional antibody molecules that are devoid of light chains'®. A nano- 
body (Nb) is the recombinant minimal-sized intact antigen-binding 
domain of such a camelid heavy chain antibody and is approximately 
25% the size of a conventional Fab fragment. To generate receptor- 
specific nanobodies, a llama was immunized with purified agonist- 
bound BAR reconstituted at high density into phospholipid vesicles. 
A library of single-chain nanobody clones was generated and screened 
against agonist bound receptor. We identified seven clones that recog- 
nized agonist-bound B,AR. Of these, Nb80 was chosen because it 
showed. G-protein-like properties upon binding to both wild-type 
B,AR and B,AR-TAL, the B,AR-T4 lysozyme fusion protein used to 
obtain the high-resolution inactive state crystal structure””. 

We compared the effect of Nb80 with Gs on BAR structure and 
agonist binding affinity. 8. AR was labelled at the cytoplasmic end of 
transmembrane helix 6 (TM6) at Cys 265 with the fluorophore mono- 
bromobimane and reconstituted into high-density lipoprotein (HDL) 
particles. TM6 moves relative to TM3 and TM5 upon agonist activa- 
tion (Fig. 1a), and we have shown previously that the environment 
around bimane covalently linked to Cys 265 changes with both ago- 
nist binding and G protein coupling, resulting in a decrease in fluor- 
escence intensity and a red shift in /,,4x'°. As shown in Fig. 1b, the 
catecholamine agonist isoproterenol and Gs both stabilize an active- 
like conformation, but the effect of Gs is greater in the presence of 
isoproterenol, consistent with the cooperative interactions of agonist 
and Gs on BAR structure. Nb80 alone has an effect on bimane fluor- 
escence and Ax of unliganded BAR that is similar to that of Gs 
(Fig. 1c). This effect was not observed in B,AR bound to the inverse 
agonist ICI-118,551. The effect of Nb80 was increased in the presence 
of 10 .M isoproterenol. These results show that Nb80 does not recog- 
nize the inactive conformation of the BAR, but binds efficiently to 


agonist-occupied B,AR and produces a change in bimane fluor- 
escence that is indistinguishable from that observed in the presence 
of Gs and isoproterenol. 

Figure 1d and e shows the effect of Gs and Nb80 on agonist affinity 
for B2AR. B,AR was reconstituted into HDL particles and agonist 
competition binding experiments were performed in the absence or 
presence of Nb80 and Gs. In the absence of either protein, isoproterenol 
has an inhibition constant (K;) of 107 nM. In the presence of Gs two 
affinity states are observed, because not all of the BAR is coupled to Gs. 
In the Gs-coupled state the affinity of isoproterenol increases by 100- 
fold (K; = 1.07 nM) (Fig. 1d and Supplementary Table 1). Similarly, in 
the presence of Nb80 the affinity of isoproterenol increases by 95-fold 
(K, = 1.13 nM) (Fig. le and Supplementary Table 1). In contrast, Nb80 
had little effect on B,AR binding to the inverse agonist ICI-118,551 
(Supplementary Fig. 1 and Supplementary Table 1). These binding data 
indicate that Nb80 stabilizes a conformation in wild-type BAR that is 
very similar to that stabilized by Gs, such that the energetic coupling of 
agonist and Gs binding is faithfully mimicked by Nb80. 

The high-resolution structure of the inactive state of the B,AR was 
obtained with a B.AR-T4L fusion protein. We showed previously that 
B,AR-T4L has a higher affinity for isoproterenol than wild-type B, AR’. 
Nevertheless, in the presence of Nb80 the affinity increased by 60-fold, 
resulting in an affinity (K, = 0.56 nM) comparable to that of wild-type 
B.AR bound to Nb80 (Fig. 1f and Supplementary Table 1). Although 
we cannot study G protein coupling in B,AR-T4L due to steric hind- 
rance by T4L, the results show that T4L does not prevent binding of 
Nb80, and the nearly identical K; values for agonist binding to wild-type 
BAR and B,AR-T4L in the presence of Nb80 indicate that Nb80 
stabilizes a similar conformation in these two proteins. The most likely 
explanation for the ability of Nb80 to bind to B,AR-T4L whereas Gs 
does not is the difference in size of these two proteins. Nb80 is approxi- 
mately 14 kDa whereas the Gs heterotrimer is approximately 90 kDa. 
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Figure 1 | Effect of Nb80 on BAR structure and function. a, The cartoon 
illustrates the movement of the environmentally-sensitive bimane probe 
attached to Cys 265°” in the cytoplasmic end of TM6 from a more buried, 
hydrophobic environment to a more polar, solvent-exposed position during 
receptor activation that results in a decrease in fluorescence in Fig. 1b-c and 
Supplementary Fig. 2c, d. b, c, Fluorescence emission spectra showing ligand- 
induced conformational changes of monobromobimane-labelled B,AR 
reconstituted into high density lipoprotein particles (mBB-f,AR/HDL) in the 
absence (black solid line) or presence of full agonist isoproterenol (ISO, green 
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wide dashed line), inverse agonist ICI-118,551 (ICI, black dashed line), Gs 
heterotrimer (red solid line), nanobody-80 (Nb80, blue solid lines), and 
combinations of Gs with ISO (red wide dashed line), Nb80 with ISO (blue wide 
dashed line), and Nb80 with ICI (blue dashed line). d—f, Ligand binding curves 
for ISO competing against (PH]-dihydroalprenolol (PH]-DHA) for d, B,AR/ 
HDL reconstituted with Gs heterotrimer in the absence or presence GTPyS; 
e, 8B; AR/HDL in the absence and presence of Nb80; and f, B, AR-T4L/HDL in 
the absence and presence of Nb80. Error bars represent standard errors. 
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High affinity B.AR agonist 

To stabilize further the active state of the B,AR, we screened over 50 
commercial and proprietary B.AR ligands. Of these, BI-167107 
(Boehringer Ingelheim) had the most favourable efficacy, affinity and 
off-rate profile. BI-167107 is a full agonist that binds to the B,AR witha 
dissociation constant Ky of 84pM (Supplementary Fig. 2a and b). As 
shown in Supplementary Fig. 2c and d, BI-167107 induces a larger 
change in the fluorescence intensity and /,,,, of bimane bound to 
Cys 265 than does the agonist isoproterenol. Moreover, the rate of 
dissociation of BI-167107 was extremely slow. Displacement of BI- 
167107 with an excess of the neutral antagonist alprenolol required 
150h to complete, compared with 5 s for isoproterenol. 


Crystallization of B.AR-T4L-Nb80 complex 


The B,AR was originally crystallized bound to the inverse agonist 
carazolol using two different approaches. The first crystals were 
obtained from B,AR bound to a Fab fragment that recognized an 
epitope composed of the amino and carboxyl terminal ends of the 
third intracellular loop connecting TMs 5 and 6 (ref. 8). In the second 
approach, the third intracellular loop was replaced by T4 lysozyme 
(B2AR-T4L)’. Efforts to crystallize B,AR-Fab complex and B,AR- 
TAL bound to BI-167107 and other agonists failed to produce crystals 
of sufficient quality for structure determination. We therefore 
attempted to crystallize BI-167107 bound to B,AR and B,AR-T4L 
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in complex with Nb80. Although crystals of both complexes were 
obtained in lipid bicelles and lipidic cubic phase (LCP), high-resolution 
diffraction was only obtained from crystals of §.AR-T4L-Nb80 grown 
in LCP. These crystals grew at pH 8.0 in 39-44% PEG400, 100 mM 
Tris, 4% DMSO and 1% 1,2,3-heptanetriol. 

A merged data set at 3.5A was obtained from 23 crystals 
(Supplementary Table 2). The structure was solved by molecular 
replacement using the structure of the carazolol-bound B,AR and a 
nanobody as search models. Supplementary Fig. 3a shows the packing 
of the By AR-T4L-Nb80 complex in the crystal lattice. The receptor 
has interactions with lattice neighbours in several directions, and is 
relatively well ordered (Supplementary Fig. 3a and b), with readily 
interpretable electron density for most of the polypeptide. Nb80 binds 
to the cytoplasmic end of the §,AR, with the third complementarity- 
determining region (CDR) loop projecting into the core of the recep- 
tor (Fig. 2a, and Supplementary Fig. 4). 


Agonist-stabilized changes in the B.AR 

Figure 2 b-d compares the inactive BAR structure (from the carazo- 
lol bound B,AR-TA4L structure) with the agonist-bound B,AR com- 
ponent of the By, AR-T4L-Nb80 complex. The largest differences are 
found at the cytoplasmic face of the receptor, with outward displace- 
ment of TM5 and TM6 and an inward movement of TM7 and TM3 in 
the B, AR-T4L-Nb80 complex relative to the inactive structure. There 


N terminus 


Figure 2 | Comparison of the agonist-Nb80 stabilized crystal structures of 
the BAR with inverse agonist bound B,AR and opsin. The structure of 
inverse agonist carazolol-bound B,AR-T4L (B,AR-Cz) is shown in blue with 
the carazolol in yellow. The structure of BI-167107 agonist-bound and Nb80- 
stabilized B,AR-T4L (8,AR-Nb80) is shown in orange with BI-167107 in 
green. These two structures were aligned using the PyMOL align function. 

a, Side view of the 8B, AR-Nb80 complex with BAR in orange and CDRs of 
Nb80 in light blue (CDR1) and blue (CDR3). b, Side view of the superimposed 
structures showing significant structural changes in the intracellular and G 
protein facing part of the receptors. c, Comparison of the extracellular ligand 
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N terminus 
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binding domains showing modest structural changes. d, Cytoplasmic view 
showing the ionic lock interaction between Asp 3.49 and Arg 3.50 of the DRY 
motif in TM3 is broken in the B,AR-Nb80 structure. The intracellular end of 
TM6 is moved outward and away from the core of the receptor. The arrow 
indicates an 11.4 A change in distance between the a-carbon of Glu 6.30 in the 
structures of B.AR-Cz and B,AR-Nb80. The intracellular ends of TM3 and 
TM7 move towards the core by 4 and 2.5 A, respectively, while TM5 moves 
outward by 6 A. e, The B,AR-Nb80 structure superimposed with the structure 
of opsin crystallized with the C-terminal peptide of Gt (transducin)’. PYMOL 
(http://www.pymol.org) was used for the preparation of all structure figures. 
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are relatively small changes in the extracellular surface (Fig. 2c). The 
second intracellular loop (ICL2) between TM3 and TM4 adopts a 
two-turn alpha helix (Fig. 2d), similar to that observed in the turkey 
6, AR structure'!. The absence of this helix in the inactive B,AR struc- 
ture may reflect crystal lattice contacts involving ICL2. 

Figure 2a and Supplementary Fig. 4a—c show details of interaction 
of Nb80 with the cytoplasmic side of the B,AR. An eight-amino-acid 
sequence of CDR3 penetrates into a hydrophobic pocket formed by 
amino acids from TM segments 3, 5, 6 and 7. A four-amino-acid 
sequence of CDR1 provides additional stabilizing interactions with 
cytoplasmic ends of TM segments 5 and 6. CDR3 occupies a position 
similar to the carboxyl terminal peptide of transducin in opsin* 
(Supplementary Fig. 4c, d). The majority of interactions between 
Nb80 and the §,AR are mediated by hydrophobic contacts. 

When comparing the agonist- and inverse agonist-bound struc- 
tures, the largest change is observed in TM6, with an 11.4-A move- 
ment of the helix at Glu 268°*° (part of the ionic lock) (superscripts in 
this form indicate Ballesteros-Weinstein numbering for conserved 
GPCR residues’’) (Fig. 2d). This large change is effected by a small 
clockwise rotation of TM6 in the turn preceding the conserved 
Pro 288°°°, enabled by the interrupted backbone hydrogen bonding 
at the proline and repacking of Phe 282°“* (see below), which swings 
the helix outward. 

The changes in agonist-bound B,AR-T4L-Nb80 relative to the 
inactive carazolol-bound B,AR-TAL are remarkably similar to those 
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Figure 3 | Ligand binding pocket of BI-167107 and carazolol-bound B,AR 
structures. a, b, Extracellular views of the agonist BI-167107-bound (a) and 
carazolol-bound (b) structures, respectively. Residues within 4 A ofone or both 
ligands are shown as sticks. In all panels, red and blue represent oxygen and 
nitrogen, respectively. c, d, Schematic representation of the interactions 
between the B,AR and the ligands BI-167107 (c) and carazolol (d). The residues 
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observed between rhodopsin and opsin’” (Fig. 2e). The salt bridge in 
the ionic lock between highly conserved Arg131°°° and Asp/ 
Glu 130° is broken. In opsin, Arg 135°°° interacts with Tyr 223° 
in TM5 and a backbone carbonyl of the transducin peptide. 
Arg 131°°° of B2AR likewise interacts with a backbone carbonyl of 
CDR3 of Nb80. However, Nb80 precludes an interaction between 
Arg 131°°° and Tyr 219°**, even though the tyrosine occupies a similar 
position in opsin and agonist-bound B,AR-T4L-Nb80. As in opsin, 
Tyr 326”°° of the highly conserved NPxxY sequence moves into the 
space occupied by TM6 in the inactive state. In carazolol-bound 
B,AR-T4L we observed a network of hydrogen bonding interactions 
involving highly conserved amino acids in TMs 1, 2, 6 and 7 and 
several water molecules’. Although the resolution of the B,AR- 
T4L-Nb80 structure is inadequate to detect water molecules, it is clear 
that the structural changes we observe would substantially alter this 
network. 

In contrast to the relatively large changes observed in the cytoplas- 
mic domains of 8; AR-T4L-Nb80, the changes in the agonist-binding 
pocket are fairly subtle. Figure 3 shows a comparison of the binding 
pockets of the inverse agonist- and agonist-bound structures. An omit 
map of the ligand-binding pocket is provided in Supplementary Fig. 5. 
Many of the interactions between the agonist BI-167107 and the B,AR 
are similar to those observed with the inverse agonist carazolol. The 
alkylamine and the B-OH of both ligands form polar interactions with 
Asp 113°? in TM3, and with Asn 312”*? and Tyr 316” in TM7. The 
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shown here have at least one atom within 4 A of the ligand in the crystal 
structures. Mutations of amino acids in orange boxes have been shown to 
disrupt both antagonist and agonist binding. Mutations of amino acids in blue 
boxes have been shown to disrupt agonist binding. Green lines indicate 
potential hydrophobic interactions and orange lines indicate potential polar 
interactions. 
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agonist has a longer alkyl substituent on the amine, which ends with a 
phenyl ring that lies in a hydrophobic pocket formed by Trp 109°”*, 
Phe 193°** and Ile 3097*°. 

The greatest difference between inactive and active structures in the 
ligand-binding site is an inward bulge of TM5 centred around 
Ser 207°*°, whose Cz position shifts by 2.1 A (Fig. 4a). In addition, 
there are smaller inward movements of TM6 and TM7. The basal 
activity shown by the B,AR indicates that the protein structure sur- 
rounding the binding pocket is relatively dynamic in the absence of 
ligand, such that it samples active and inactive conformations. The 
presence of Pro 211°°° in the following turn, which cannot form a 
hydrogen bond with the backbone at Ser 207°, is likely to lower the 
barrier to the transition between the conformations observed in the 
presence of carazolol and BI-167107. There are extensive interactions 
between the carbonyl oxygen, amine and hydroxyl groups on the 
heterocycle of BI-167107 and Ser 203°? and 207°*° in TMS, as well 
as Asn 293°°° in TM6 and Tyr 3087°° in TMZ. In contrast, there is 
only one polar interaction between the nitrogen in the heterocycle of 
carazolol and Ser 203°“. Interactions of Ser 203°”, Ser 204°** and 
Ser 207°*° with catecholamine hydroxyls have been proposed, on the 
basis of mutagenesis studies showing that these serines are important 
for agonist binding and activation'*". Whereas Ser 204°** does not 
interact directly with the ligand, it forms a hydrogen bond with 
Asn 293°°° on TM6, which is in turn linked to Tyr 308”*° of extra- 
cellular loop 3 (ECL3) (Fig. 3a). This tyrosine packs against 
Phe 193°*” of ECL2, and both residues move to close off the ligand- 
binding site from the extracellular space. 

Asn 293° contributes to enantiomeric selectivity for catecholamine 
agonists”’. The B-OH of BI-167107 does not interact with Asn 293°, 
but forms hydrogen bonds with Asp 113°”? and Asn 312”, similar to 
what is observed for carazolol in the inactive structure. The chirality of 
the B-OH influences the spatial position of the aromatic ring system in 
B2AR ligands, so the effect of Asn 293°°° on B-OH enantiomeric 
selectivity may arise from its direct interaction with the aromatic ring 
system of the ligand, as well as its positioning of Ser 204°** and 
Tyr 308’*°, which also interact with this portion of the ligand. 
However, BI-167107 is not a catecholamine, and it is possible that 
the B-OH of catecholamine agonists, such as adrenaline and noradre- 
naline, has a direct interaction with Asn 293°°°, because mutation of 
Asn 293°*° has a stronger influence on the preference for the chirality 
of the B-OH of catecholamine agonists, compared with non-catechol 
agonists and antagonists”. 

Trp °** is highly conserved in Family A GPCRs, and it has been 
proposed that its rotameric state has a role in GPCR activation (rotamer 
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Figure 4 | Rearrangement of transmembrane segment packing interactions 
upon agonist binding a, The BI-167107- and carazolol-bound structures are 
superimposed to show structural differences propagating from the ligand- 
binding pocket. BI-167107 and carazolol are shown in green and yellow, 
respectively. b, Packing interactions that stabilize the inactive state are observed 
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toggle switch)**. We observe no change in the side chain rotamer of 
Trp 286°** in TM6 (Fig. 4a), which lies near the base of the ligand- 
binding pocket, although its position shifts slightly in concert with 
rearrangements of nearby residues Ile121°*° and Phe282°**. 
Although there is spectroscopic evidence for changes in the environ- 
ment of Trp °** upon activation of rhodopsin”, a rotamer change is not 
observed in the crystal structures of rhodopsin and low-pH opsin. 
Moreover, recent mutagenesis experiments on the serotonin 5HT4 
receptor demonstrate that Trp °** is not required for activation of this 
receptor by serotonin”. These observations indicate that, although 
changes in hydrophobic packing alter the conformation of the receptor 
in this region, changes in the Trp °** rotamer do not occur as part of the 
activation mechanism. 

It is interesting to speculate how the small changes around the 
agonist-binding pocket are coupled to much larger structural changes 
in the cytoplasmic regions of TMs 5, 6 and 7 that facilitate binding of 
Nb80 and Gs. A potential conformational link is shown in Fig. 4. 
Agonist interactions with Ser 203° “ and 207°° stabilize a receptor 
conformation that includes a 2.1- A inward movement of TMS at posi- 
tion 207°*° and 1.4-A inward movement of the conserved Pro 211°*° 
relative to the inactive, carazolol-bound structure. In the inactive state, 
the relative positions of TM5, TM3, TM6 and TM7 are stabilized b 
interactions between Pro 211°°°, Ie 121°*°, Phe 282°“* and Asn 318". 
The position of Pro211°°° observed i in the agonist structure is incom- 
patible with this network of interactions, and Ile 12 134° and Phe 282°*4 
are repositioned, with a rotation of TM6 around Phe 282° leading to 
an outward movement of the cytoplasmic end of TM6. 

Although some of the structural changes observed in the cytoplas- 
mic ends of transmembrane domains of the B,AR-T4L-Nb80 com- 
plex arise from specific interactions with Nb80, the fact that Nb80 and 
Gs induce or stabilize similar structural changes in the BAR, as deter- 
mined by fluorescence spectroscopy and by agonist binding affinity, 
suggests that Nb80 and Gs recognize similar agonist-stabilized con- 
formations. The observation that the transmembrane domains of rho- 
dopsin and the B,AR undergo similar structural changes upon 
activation provides further support that the agonist-bound B,AR- 
T4L-Nb80 represents an active conformation and is consistent with 
a conserved mechanism of G protein activation. 

However, the mechanism by which agonists induce or stabilize 
these conformational changes likely differs for different ligands and 
for different GPCRs. The conformational equilibria of rhodopsin and 
BAR differ, as shown by the fact that rhodopsin appears to adopt a 
fully active conformation in the absence of a G protein** whereas 
B2AR cannot’. Thus, the energetics of activation and conformational 


c 


Carazolol BI-167107 
TM5 


pe TM7 


Pro 211 
Phe 282 


TM6 


between Pro 211 in TMS, Ile 121 in TM3, Phe 282 in TM6 and Asn 318 in TM7. 
c, The inward movement of TMS upon agonist binding destabilizes the packing 
of Ile 121 and Pro 211, resulting in a rearrangement of interactions between 
Ile 121 and Phe 282. These changes contribute to a rotation and outward 
movement of TM6 and an inward movement of TM7. 
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sampling can differ among different GPCRs, which likely gives rise to 
the variety of ligand efficacies displayed by these receptors. An agonist 
need only disrupt one key intramolecular interaction needed to stabilize 
the inactive state, as constitutive receptor activity can result from single 
mutations of amino acids from different regions of GPCRs”*. Thus, 
disruption of these stabilizing interactions either by agonists or muta- 
tions lowers the energy barrier separating inactive and active states and 
increases the probability that a receptor can interact with a G protein. 


METHODS SUMMARY 

Crystallization. Preparation of B,AR-T4L and Nb80 are described in Methods. 
BI-167107-bound B,AR-T4L and Nb80 preincubated in 1:1.2 molar ratio were 
mixed in monoolein containing 10% cholesterol in 1:1.5 protein to lipid ratio (w/w). 
Initial crystallization leads were identified and optimized in 24-well glass sandwich 
plates using 50 nl protein:lipid drops overlaid with 0.8 ul precipitant solution in 
each well and sealed with a glass cover slip. Crystals for data collection were grown 
at 20 °C in hanging-drop format using 0.8 ull reservoir solution (36 to 44% PEG 400, 
100 mM Tris pH 8.0, 4% DMSO, 1% 1,2,3-heptanetriol) diluted two- to fourfold in 
water. Crystals grew to full size, typically 40 X 5 X 5m’, within 7 to 10 days. 
Crystals were flash-frozen and stored in liquid nitrogen with reservoir solution as 
cryoprotectant. Diffraction data collection and processing, and structure solution 
and refinement are described in Methods. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 

Preparation of B2AR-TAL and nanobody-80 for crystallography. B2AR-T4L 
was expressed in Sf-9 insect cell cultures infected with B2AR-T4L baculovirus, 
and solubilized according to methods described previously*®. Functional protein 
was obtained by M1 Flag affinity chromatography (Sigma) before and following 
alprenolol-Sepharose chromatography”. In the second M1 chromatography step, 
receptor-bound alprenolol was exchanged for high-affinity agonist BI-167107 
and dodecylmaltoside was exchanged for the MNG-3 amphiphile (11,11-bis-B- 
D-maltopyranosidylmethyl-heneicosane, Supplementary Fig. 6, obtained from 
P. S. Chae and S. H. Gellman) for increased receptor stability. The agonist-bound 
and detergent-exchanged B2AR-T4L was eluted in 10mM HEPES pH7.5, 
100mM NaCl, 0.02% MNG-3 and 101M BI-167107 followed by removal of 
N-linked glycosylation by treatment with PNGaseF (NEB). The protein was con- 
centrated to ~50mgml | with a 100kDa molecular weight cut off Vivaspin 
concentrator (Vivascience). 

Nanobody-80 (Nb80) bearing a carboxy-terminal His, tag was expressed in the 
periplasm of Escherichia coli strain WK6 following induction with IPTG. Cultures 
of 0.61 were grown to Ago = 0.7 at 37 °C in TB media containing 0.1% glucose, 
2mM MgCl, and 50 jg ml! ampicillin. Induced cultures were grown overnight 
at 28°C. Cells were harvested by centrifugation and lysed in ice-cold buffer 
(50 mM Tris pH 8.0, 12.5mM EDTA and 0.125 M sucrose), then centrifuged to 
remove cell debris. Nb80 was purified by nickel affinity chromatography, dialysed 
against buffer (10 mM HEPES pH7.5, 100 mM NaCl), and spin concentrated to 
~120mgml'. 

Crystallization. BI-167107 bound B2AR-T4L and Nb80 were mixed in 1:1.2 
molar ratio, incubated 2h at room temperature before mixing with liquefied 
monoolein (M7765, Sigma) containing 10% cholesterol (C8667, Sigma) in 1:1.5 
protein to lipid ratio (w/w) using the twin-syringe mixing method reported previ- 
ously’. Initial crystallization leads were identified using in-house screens and 
optimized in 24-well glass sandwich plates using 50 nl protein:lipid drops manu- 
ally delivered and overlaid with 0.8 1 precipitant solution in each well and sealed 
with a glass cover slip. Crystals for data collection were grown at 20 °C by hanging 
drop vapour diffusion using 0.8 il reservoir solution (36 to 44% PEG 400, 100 mM 
Tris pH 8.0, 4% DMSO, 1% 1,2,3-heptanetriol) diluted two- to fourfold in Milli-Q 
water. Crystals grew to full size within 7 to 10 days. Crystals were flash-frozen and 
stored in liquid nitrogen with reservoir solution as cryoprotectant. 
Microcrystallography data collection and processing. Diffraction data were 
measured at beamline 23-ID of the Advanced Photon Source, using a 10-pm 
diameter beam. Low dose 1.0° rotation images were used to locate and centre 
crystals for data collection. Data were measured in 1.0° frames with exposure 
times typically 5-10s with a 5X attenuated beam. Only 5-10° of data could be 
measured before significant radiation damage occurred. Data were integrated and 
scaled with the HKL2000 package”*. 

Structure solution and refinement. Molecular replacement phases were obtained 
with the program Phaser”. The search models were (1) the high-resolution 
carazolol-bound BAR structure, PDB ID 2RH1, but with T4L and all water, ligand 
and lipid molecules removed) and a nanobody (PDB ID 3DWT, water molecules 
removed) as search models. The rotation and translation function Z scores were 8.7 
and 9.0 after placing the B.AR model, and the nanobody model placed subse- 
quently had rotation and translation function Z scores of 3.5 and 11.5. The model 
was refined in Phenix” and Buster*’, using a group B factor model with one B for 
main chain and one B for side chain atoms. Refinement statistics are given in 
Supplementary Table 2. Despite the strong anisotropy (Supplementary Table 2), 
the electron density was clear for the placement of side chains. 

Ligand binding on receptor reconstituted in HDL particles. The effect of Nb80 
and Gs on the receptors affinity for agonists was compared in competition bind- 
ing experiments. The B,AR and B,AR-T4L (both truncated at position 365) 
purified as previously described”* were reconstituted in high-density lipoprotein 
(HDL) particles followed by reconstitution of Gs into HDL particles containing 
BAR according to previously published methods. [*H]-dihydroalprenolol 
(PH]-DHA; 0.6nM) was used as radioligand and agonist (—)-isoproterenol 
(ISO) or inverse agonist ICI-118,551 (ICI) as competitor. Nb80 was used at 
1 uM. GTPYS was used at 10 1M. TBS (50 mM Tris pH 7.4, 150 mM NaCl) con- 
taining 0.1% BSA was used as binding buffer. Bound [°H]-DHA was separated 
from unbound on a Brandel harvester by passing over a Whatman GF/B filter 
(presoaked in TBS with 0.3% polyethylenimine) and washed in cold TBS. 
Radioligand binding was measured in a Beckman LS6000 scintillation counter. 
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Ligand binding affinity (Ka) of DHA was determined from saturation binding 
curves using GraphPad Prism software. Normalized ISO competition binding 
data were fit to a two-site competition binding model by using GraphPad Prism. 
Binding affinities of ISO (Kj values, tabulated in Supplementary Table 1) were 
determined from 50% inhibitory concentration (ICs) values using the equation 
Kj, = ICso/(1 + [L]/Ka). 

cAMP assay. To determine the functional potency of BI-167107, changes in 
intracellular cAMP levels were determined with CHO-hB,AR cells in suspension 
(15,000 cells per well) by using Alphascreen technology (PerkinElmer Life and 
Analytical Sciences) and a 384-well plate format (Optiplate; PerkinElmer Life and 
Analytical Sciences), according to the manufacturer’s protocol. In brief, cells were 
stimulated with the respective agonists at different concentrations in Hanks’ 
buffered saline solution supplemented with 5mM HEPES, 0.1% bovine serum 
albumin and 500 mM 3-isobutyl-1-methylxanthine for 30 min at room temper- 
ature. Cells were lysed by using Alphascreen reagents. After 2 h, plates were read 
on an Envision plate reader (PerkinElmer Life and Analytical Sciences). The 
concentration of cAMP in the samples was calculated from a standard curve. 
Bimane fluorescence spectroscopy on BAR reconstituted in HDL particles. To 
compare the effects on receptor conformation of Gs and Nb80 binding the puri- 
fied B.AR was labelled with the environmentally sensitive fluorescent probe 
monobromobimane (Invitrogen) at cysteine 265 located in the cytoplasmic end 
of TM6, and reconstituted into HDL particles (mBB-B,AR/HDL). Prior to 
obtaining fluorescence emission spectra, 10 nM mBB-B,AR/HDL was incubated 
30 min at room temperature in buffer (20 mM HEPES pH 7.5, 100 mM NaCl) in 
the absence or presence of 10 uM ISO, 1 uM ICI, 300 nM Gs heterotrimer, or 
300 nM Nb80, or in combinations of ISO with Gs, ISO with Nb80, and ICI with 
Nb80. Fluorescence spectroscopy was performed on a Spex FluoroMax-3 spectro- 
fluorometer (Jobin Yvon) with photon-counting mode, using an excitation and 
emission bandpass of 5nm. Excitation was set at 370nm and emission was 
collected from 415 to 535nm in 1-nm increments with 0.3snm_‘ integration 
time. Fluorescence intensity was corrected for background fluorescence from 
buffer and ligands. The curves shown in Fig. 1b and c are each the average of 
triplicate experiments. 

High affinity B,AR agonist screening by bimane fluorescence spectroscopy. To 
obtain high affinity agonist candidates with slow dissociation rates for crystal- 
lography, a screening process of commercially available drugs and compound 
libraries from medicinal and biotech industry was initiated. Screening was con- 
ducted in several rounds on more than 50 compounds. Each compound (10 .M) 
was incubated with 100 nM purified mBB-§,AR in DDM buffer (20 mM HEPES 
pH7.5, 100 mM NaCl, 0.1% dodecylmaltoside (DDM)) for 30 min at room tem- 
perature before emission scanning, using same equipment and settings as 
described in the section above. Compounds inducing the largest red shift in Amax 
and decrease in bimane fluorescence emission were identified. Closely related 
structural analogues were subsequently screened using same criteria for selection. 
Several lead candidate compounds were then subjected to dissociation experi- 
ments to identify the agonist with the slowest rate of dissociation. In these experi- 
ments, 100nM mBB-£,AR was incubated with 1 1M lead compound in DDM 
buffer for 2h at room temperature before obtaining the emission scan at t = 0 
(example in Supplementary Fig. 2d, green spectra). An excess amount (200 1M) 
of the neutral antagonist alprenolol (ALP) was added to identical samples fol- 
lowed by measurement of bimane emission at various time points in a period up 
to 7 days or until complete dissociation of agonist. 
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A distortion of very-high-redshift galaxy number 
counts by gravitational lensing 


J. Stuart B. Wyithe', Haojing Yan, Rogier A. Windhorst® & Shude Mao*® 


The observed number counts of high-redshift galaxy candidates’ * 
have been used to build up a statistical description of star-forming 
activity at redshift z = 7, when galaxies reionized the Universe’”*”. 
Standard models" predict that a high incidence of gravitational 
lensing will probably distort measurements of flux and number of 
these earliest galaxies. The raw probability of this happening has 
been estimated to be ~0.5 per cent (refs 11, 12), but can be larger 
owing to observational biases. Here we report that gravitational 
lensing is likely to dominate the observed properties of galaxies with 
redshifts of z = 12, when the instrumental limiting magnitude is 
expected to be brighter than the characteristic magnitude of the 
galaxy sample. The number counts could be modified by an order 
of magnitude, with most galaxies being part of multiply imaged 
systems, located less than larcsec from brighter foreground 
galaxies at z~ 2. This lens-induced association of high-redshift 
and foreground galaxies has perhaps already been observed among 
a sample of galaxy candidates identified at z ~ 10.6. Future surveys 
will need to be designed to account for a significant gravitational 
lensing bias in high-redshift galaxy samples. 

Along random lines of sight, the raw probability (or optical depth) 
of multiple imaging of objects at high redshifts—owing to gravitational 
lensing by individual foreground field galaxies’’’—is ~0.5%. 
However, all galaxy populations are observed to have a characteristic 
luminosity (L,), brighter than which galaxy numbers drop exponen- 
tially, and below which numbers rise with a very steep power-law 
slope’**. The potential for gravitational lensing to modify the observed 
statistics therefore increases dramatically, owing to the magnification 
of numerous, intrinsically faint galaxies to observed fluxes that are 
above the survey limit. This effect, which is known as magnification 
bias’’, leads to an excess of gravitationally lensed galaxies among flux- 
limited samples. Magnification bias is expected to be particularly sig- 
nificant at high redshifts (z 2 8), where current observations may only 
be probing the exponential tail of the luminosity function’, so that the 
number density could be rising very rapidly towards the detection 
limit. Indeed, multiply imaged candidates at z 2 7 have already been 
discovered behind foreground clusters via targeted searches'*'*, 
demonstrating this to be an efficient method for finding faint high- 
redshift galaxies'*"”. 

Weassess magnification bias among high-redshift galaxies assuming 
singular, spherical, isothermal gravitational lenses, which produce one 
or two images, and designate the apparent magnitude of the more 
magnified image (the only image in the absence of lensing) as mag). 
Wethen calculate, as a function of the assumed characteristic luminosity 
(expressed in terms of absolute magnitude, M,), the fraction of galaxies 
brighter than the magnitude limit (7;,,) for the Hubble Ultra Deep 
Field (HUDF) that would be multiply imaged (designated F;.,,). Such 
curves are shown at z = 6, 7, 8.6 and 10.6 in Fig. la. The superimposed 
filled and open points correspond to lens fractions for different esti- 
mates’* of M, at these redshifts. At z~ 6-7, we expect only ~1% of 
galaxies to be lensed. At z ~ 8-10, however, we expect a lensed fraction 


ofa few toa few tens of per cent, depending on the true value of M,. Note 
that since current survey limits are significantly fainter than M, at 
z= 6-7, the lens fraction is quite insensitive to M,. However, at higher 
redshifts where the survey limits might be much closer to M,, the lensing 
fraction is very sensitive to its uncertain value. 

Predictions for a significant lens fraction at z 2 8 stand in apparent 
contrast to the fact that no image pairs have been identified in the 
HUDF. However, we find the probability that a multiply imaged 
galaxy, with observed mag, has a corresponding second image with 
Map < Mim (that is, detectable with the HUDF data) to be only 
~10%, even for galaxies that are one magnitude brighter than mm 
(Supplementary Information). Thus, as shown in Fig. 1b, the fraction 
of galaxies (Fy) that are detected as multiply imaged systems in the 
HUDF is an order of magnitude lower than the true lensed fraction. 
Although this fraction would increase somewhat if elliptical lenses 
were included in our analysis, multiply imaged systems are not 
expected to be observed in the current data. On the other hand, mag- 
nification bias also leads to a concentration of high-redshift sources— 
both singly and multiply imaged—around foreground galaxies'*”°. 
The resulting correlation between high-redshift candidates and bright 
foreground galaxies therefore offers an alternative avenue to observing 
the effect of gravitational lensing. A schematic diagram illustrating this 
point, as well as magnification bias, is included as Supplementary Fig. 1. 

To quantify this correlation, we first determine the distribution of 
separations between random lines of sight and the nearest bright 
(H = 25 mag) foreground galaxy in the HUDF, measured as the angular 
distance to the centroid. This is shown by the dotted black line in Fig. lc. 
This distribution can be compared to the predictions of our model 
(black dashed line in Fig. 1c). If the candidate sample consists of both 
multiply imaged and unmagnified galaxies, then the observed distri- 
bution of separations should be a weighted sum of the random and the 
lensed line-of-sight distributions. The correct weighting is the probabil- 
ity for gravitational lensing, F,.,,. Two examples (blue dotted and 
dashed lines) are shown in Fig. 1c. The fraction of galaxies found within 
AO ~ 1-2 arcsec of a foreground galaxy is very sensitive to the char- 
acteristic luminosity if M, 2 —19 mag, providing a potential observ- 
able for the influence of lensing on the number counts of z 2 8 
candidates. 

For comparison with the lensing predictions, we have measured the 
distribution of separations between a sample of z ~ 10.6 candidates* and 
their nearest bright (H = 25 mag) foreground galaxy. Comparing the 
distributions, we find that these candidates are observed to be closer to 
bright foreground galaxies than are random lines of sight. On the other 
hand, the candidates are found at larger separations from foreground 
galaxies than would be predicted if they were all multiply imaged. 
Quantitatively, the Kolmogorov-Smirnov probabilities between the 
observed distributions and the all-random model or the all-lensed 
model (Supplementary Information) indicate that both models are 
rejected at high significance. This suggests that a fraction of candi- 
dates may be gravitationally lensed. Moreover, we have generated the 
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Figure 1 | Gravitational lens fractions among candidate high-redshift 
HUDF galaxies. a, The fraction of multiply imaged high-redshift galaxies (with 
Mazi < Mim). b, The fraction of high-redshift galaxies in which multiple 
images could be detected in the HUDF (with map,2 < mm). ¢, The probability 
distribution of image separations (at z ~ 10.6) relative to the nearest bright 
foreground galaxy, in the cases of random lines-of-sight (black dotted line), of 
gravitational lenses (black dashed line), and for composite distributions 
computed for two (faint) values of M, (blue dotted and dashed lines). Also 
shown is the distribution of measured separations for 20 z ~ 10.6 candidates* in 
the HUDF (stepped blue histogram). Results in a, b and c correspond to 
samples of Lyman-break galaxy candidates selected with median redshifts of 
Z~6,z2~7,2~ 8.6 and z~ 10.6. At z~ 6, candidate selection using the 
Advanced Camera for Surveys reaches® mim = 30 mag (absolute magnitude 
Mim = -16.7 mag). At higher redshifts, objects in the WFC3 HUDF data can be 
selected’ to mim ~ 29.0 mag, corresponding to Mj, = -18.0, -18.3 and -18.6 
mag at z ~ 7, 8.6 and 10.6. In a and b the open squares correspond to lens 
fractions given the fitting formula” M,~ —21+0.32 x (z—3.8), and the 
filled squares represent alternative estimates*® of M,. The model for 
gravitational lensing” is based on the velocity dispersion function of galaxies”’. 
Galaxy mass distributions are modelled as singular isothermal spheres, and we 
assume a constant co-moving density of lenses. Elliptical lenses would not 
significantly alter the cross-section”*, but would provide additional images, and 
so increase the fraction of observed galaxies that are lensed. We assume a 
Schechter luminosity function”, with power-law slope’ « = -2. A change of 0.3 
in « leads to a 40% change in the lens probability. We have used the cosmology 
based on 7-year results from the WMAP satellite” throughout this Letter. 
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distribution of redshifts for foreground galaxies found within 
AO < 1.5 arcsec of the z ~ 10.6 candidates. These distributions are con- 
sistent with the distribution of gravitational lens redshifts, while the 
redshift distribution of all bright foreground galaxies are not, which 
supports the hypothesis that foreground galaxies are lensing a fraction 
of the z ~ 10.6 candidates into the observed sample. 

With the introduction of the James Webb Space Telescope (JWST), 
galaxy surveys will be undertaken out to even higher redshifts, well into 
the epoch of first light’. We show Fens as a function of M, out to 
z = 20 in Fig. 2a, b. The flux limits correspond to an ultra-deep survey 
(Mim = 31.4 mag), anda medium-deep survey (1m = 29.4 mag). The 
evolution of the characteristic luminosity is unknown at these un- 
explored redshifts. For comparison, we therefore plot squares corres- 
ponding to estimates of M, based on an extrapolation from lower 
redshift HUDF data’. Figure 2 shows that in ultra-deep JWST surveys 
for first light objects atz 2 14, more than Fiens ~ 10% of the candidates 
could be lensed. In much shallower JWST surveys that only sample the 
exponential tail of the Schechter luminosity function, a lensed object 
fraction of Fien; ~ 10% could be seen at redshifts as low as z ~ 8-10. 
However at z 2 14, the lensed fraction in such surveys could be much 
higher, and may even represent the majority of observed galaxies. 
Surveys with JWST will therefore need to be carefully planned and 
analysed to account for the influence of foreground lensing galaxies. 

As in the case of the HUDF, the fraction of galaxies that will be 
detected as multiply imaged systems by JWST is significantly lower 
than the true multiple image fraction. However, as the multiple image 
fraction becomes very large at high redshifts, observed doubles could 
become common; larger than Fu, ~ 10% at redshifts z 2 12 ina 
medium-deep (map < 29.4 mag) JWST survey, and z 2 16 inan ultra- 
deep (map < 31.4 mag) survey. In Fig. 2e, f, we present the predicted 
distributions of separation for galaxies discovered by JWST from 
bright foreground galaxies. If the observed evolution in M, continues 
to higher redshift, then the spatial distribution of high-redshift galaxies 
relative to foreground galaxies will depart from random at redshifts 
z & 14 for ultra-deep surveys, and at z 2 10 for medium-deep surveys 
with JWST. A crucial prediction is that the majority of very-high- 
redshift galaxies discovered with JWST may be located less than 1 arcsec 
from a bright foreground galaxy, and will have been gravitationally 
magnified into the sample. 

A key goal for JWST will be to measure the number counts of high- 
redshift candidates, and to construct luminosity functions in order to 
build up a statistical description of star-forming activity in galaxies. 
Luminosity functions describing the density of sources per unit lumi- 
nosity are parametrized by a Schechter function”, ¥(L) oc (L/L,)"exp 
(—L/L,)1/L,, including free parameters for the power-law slope at 
low luminosities («), and the characteristic absolute AB-magnitude 
(Map —M, = —2.5log,)(L/L,)) brighter than which galaxy numbers 
drop exponentially. Importantly, gravitational lensing has the poten- 
tial to significantly modify the observed luminosity function from its 
intrinsic shape”’. In particular, at very high luminosities in the expo- 
nential tail of the Schechter function, the shape can be modified from 
exponential to power-law, since gravitational lensing magnifies 
numerous faint sources to apparently higher luminosities. Figure 3 
shows that the shapes of luminosity functions near the flux limit are 
not affected by gravitational lensing at z ~ 6-8. However, if the evolu- 
tion of the galaxy luminosity function continues into the reionization 
era (we assume an extrapolation of the fitting formulae based on 
candidates discovered in and around the HUDF’), then we find that 
JWST will measure luminosity functions that are significantly modified 
by lensing at redshifts above z~ 14 and z~ 10 in its ultra-deep and 
medium-deep surveys, respectively. 

Our results imply that although published luminosity functions at 
z & 7 are not currently corrected for a potential gravitational lensing 
bias, such corrections will need to be prescribed in detail for future 
surveys using JWST that aim to measure the build-up of stellar mass 
among the first galaxies. In particular, studies of the high-redshift 
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Figure 2 | Probabilities of multiple imaging of high-redshift galaxies with 
JWST. The panels mirror those of Fig. 1, but with examples of limiting 
magnitudes and redshifts appropriate for both an ultra-deep survey (top row: 
Mim = 31.4 mag, ~1 nJy), and a medium-deep survey (bottom row: 

Mim = 29.4 mag) with JWST. The corresponding limiting absolute magnitudes 
are listed at right. a, b, The fraction of observed galaxies that have multiple 
images (with map) < Mim). The superimposed filled and open points 
correspond to lens fractions given a faint value* of M, = —17.8 at z~ 8.6 and 
z= 10.6, and a fitting formula M,(z) based on lower redshift data, 
respectively'”*. The latter is extrapolated to high redshift where data does not 
yet exist. c, d, The fraction of high-redshift galaxies in which multiple images 


luminosity function will require good understanding of the magnifica- 
tion bias for high-redshift galaxies, in order to correct for gravitational 
lensing and uncover its true unlensed shape at z 2 12. Of particular 
importance will be the unknown evolution of M,, which could be 
influenced (for example) by supernova feedback from population-III 
stars’, in addition to hierarchical clustering and formation. 
Gravitational lensing could magnify objects at z 2 10-12 to flux levels 
that will allow spectroscopic observations using JWST and the largest 
ground-based near-infrared spectrographs. A further implication of 
our analysis is that gravitational lensing could be used to probe the 
shape of the high-redshift luminosity function at luminosities that are 
not otherwise accessible’’, using the association of high-redshift galaxy 
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could be detected by JWST (with map. < mim). e f, The probability 
distribution of image separations relative to the nearest bright foreground 
galaxy, in the cases of random lines of sight (black dotted line), and for 
composite distributions computed for values of M, extrapolated from 
observations in the HUDF using the previously mentioned fitting formula 
We note that imaging surveys with JWST will be working at the diffraction limit 
(~0.08 arcsec resolution FWHM) at ~2 um. This resolution is higher than is 
currently available in the HUDF near-infrared images, where candidates have 
been selected in close proximity to bright foreground galaxies, and hence high- 
redshift candidates will also be detectable close to foreground galaxies. 


1,25 


candidates and foreground galaxies, combined with careful modelling 
of the gravitational lensing bias. 


Figure 3 | Gravitational-lens-induced modification of the bright end of the 
high-redshift galaxy luminosity function to be observed with JWST. Dotted 
curves present the intrinsic luminosity function (¥), and solid curves the 
observed luminosity function following modification from gravitational 
lensing. For simplicity, a uniform magnification was assumed outside regions of 
sky that are multiply imaged, with a value such that flux is conserved over the 
whole sky. The parameters describing the luminosity function are extrapolated 
to high redshift, where data do not yet exist, assuming fitting formulae based on 
data from the HUDF’. Of particular relevance are the values of M,, which are 
listed (right). The filled and open points show the luminosities and densities of 
the faintest galaxies to be observed with JWST, assuming limiting magnitudes 
appropriate for both an ultra-deep JWST survey (map < 31.4 mag), anda 
medium-deep JWST survey (map < 29.4 mag). The probability of gravitational 
lensing will become of order unity in the steep exponential parts of the 
luminosity function at sufficiently high redshifts. This gravitational forest 
should not to be confused with the purely mathematical effects of image 
crowding that makes the detection and de-blending of faint objects harder at 
progressively fainter fluxes*’. These latter effects are referred to as either the 
instrumental confusion limit—when the instrumental resolution is not good 
enough to statistically distinguish all faint background objects from brighter 
foreground objects—or the natural confusion limit—when the instrumental 
resolution is good enough to distinguish faint background objects from brighter 
foreground objects, but the images are so deep that objects start overlapping 
because of their own intrinsic sizes. The HUDF and JWST images are in the 
latter regime”, and as argued in this Letter, probably have the additional 
fundamental limitation that gravitational lensing will magnify a non-negligible 
fraction of faint objects into the sample. 
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Local charge of the v = 5/2 fractional quantum Hall 


state 


Vivek Venkatachalam!, Amir Yacoby|, Loren Pfeiffer? & Ken West? 


Electrons moving in two dimensions under the influence of strong 
magnetic fields effectively lose their kinetic energy and display 
exotic behaviour dominated by Coulomb forces. When the ratio 
of electrons to magnetic flux quanta in the system (v) is near 5/2, 
the electrons are predicted to condense into a correlated phase with 
fractionally charged quasiparticles and a ground-state degeneracy 
that grows exponentially as these quasiparticles are introduced’. 
The only way for electrons to transform between the many ground 
states would be to braid the fractional excitations around each 
other. This property has been proposed as the basis of a fault- 
tolerant quantum computer’. Here we present observations of 
localized quasiparticles at y = 5/2, confined to puddles by disorder. 
Using a local electrometer to compare how quasiparticles at vy = 5/2 
and y= 7/3 charge these puddles, we were able to extract the ratio 
of local charges for these states. Averaged over several disorder 
configurations and samples, we found the ratio to be 4/3, suggest- 
ing that the local charges are e7 /3 = e/3 and es /2 = e/4, where eis the 
charge of an electron. This is in agreement with theoretical predic- 
tions for a paired state at y= 5/2. Confirming the existence of 
localized e/4 quasiparticles shows that proposed interferometry 
experiments to test statistics and computational ability of the state 
at v= 5/2 would be possible. 

When a two-dimensional electron system (2DES) is subject to a 
strong perpendicular magnetic field, the physics that emerges is con- 
trolled by interelectron Coulomb interactions. If the 2DES is tuned such 
that v is near certain rational values, the electrons condense into so-called 
fractional quantum Hall (FQH) phases’. These strongly correlated states 
are gapped and incompressible in the bulk of the sample, but metallic 
and compressible along the sample boundary, allowing current to flow 
around the perimeter in such a way that the transverse conductance 
(G,,) is precisely quantized to G,, =v (e’/h), where e is the electron 
charge and h is Planck’s constant. Additionally, the electronic correla- 
tions encoded in FQH states give rise to local excitations with a charge a 
fraction of that of an electron, and braiding statistics that fall outside the 
conventional classification of bosonic or fermionic. It is predicted that 
particle interchange can adiabatically evolve a v = 5/2 system between 
orthogonal ground states, a property not seen in the state’s conventional 
odd-denominator relatives’. This property, dubbed non-Abelian braid- 
ing statistics, has been proposed as the basis for a topological quantum 
computer that would be insensitive to environmental decoherence”. 

One necessary (but insufficient) condition for the existence of exotic 
braiding statistics at v = 5/2 is for the ground state to support local 
excitations with a charge of e;,. =e /A (ref. 1). Although a charge of e/4 
had previously been inessured using shot-noise techniques’, more- 
recent data from the same group® suggest that the value of the mea- 
sured charge changes continuously as the point-contact conductance 
and temperature are varied, reaching an inferred charge of unity in the 
weak and strong tunnelling limits. Unexpected charges have also been 
reported for the more conventional fractions at 1/3, 2/3 and 7/3 (refs 7, 
6). Motoyes conductance measurements in the weak tunnelling 
regime® suggest a quasiparticle charge of e: j2 = 0.17e, in stark contrast 
to the shot-noise results. 


Clearly, a better understanding of the tunnelling processes that take 
place between quantum Hall edges in the quantum point contact is 
needed to interpret the shot-noise results. Alternatively, one can infer 
quasiparticle charge using a thermodynamic approach’ that probes the 
quasiparticle charge in the bulk of the sample. Here we use a single- 
electron transistor (SET) as a sensitive electrometer to measure the 
equilibrium charge distribution in the bulk and determine its depend- 
ence on the average density and magnetic field. Our results provide 
clear evidence for quasiparticles at v = 5/2 with a localized charge of 
e/4. 

Our measurement used a fixed SET as a gated device capable of 


sensitively measuring the local incompressibility («~' = ay where i 
on 


is the local chemical potential and n is the global electron density) of a 
high-mobility 2DES (ref. 10). The 2DES was in a GaAs/AlGaAs 
quantum well, grown by molecular beam epitaxy, that was 200 nm 
deep and 30nm wide, with symmetric silicon 6-doping layers 
100nm on either side. A metallic back-gate grown 2 um below the 
2DES allowed us to tune n in the well over a typical range of (2.3- 
2.5) X 10° m ?, with some variation between samples. The SET was 
fabricated on top of the sample using standard electron-beam litho- 
graphy and shadow-evaporation techniques (Fig. 1), creating an island 
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Figure 1 | Filling puddles with fractional charge. a, Electrometer used to 
measure the equilibrium charge distribution in the bulk sample. The quantum 
well (dark blue, marked 2DES) is 30 nm wide, with symmetric Si 6-doping 
layers 100 nm on either side (orange bands). Donors in these layers create a 
disorder potential in the 2DES, which produce puddles of localized states when 
the bulk is tuned to an incompressible, percolating Hall state. These puddles 
have some charging energy associated with adding electrons (Uj), and possibly 


some tal chon with surrounding puddles (Vj). Incompressibility 
oth 
(i 1 


global ae potential should increase smoothly with density (black dashed 
line), the local chemical potential will increase in jumps (red line), with charge 
being added when the global chemical potential aligns with a localized state. 
The green line shows the incompressibility of the sample. c, Repeating the 
charging of an identical puddle with objects of charge e/3 (solid red line) rather 
than charge e (dashed red line) results in three times as many charging events in 
the same range of global density. Scaling the density axis of the charge e 
spectrum by 1/3 and shifting it by some amount (green line) should result in 
good overlap of the incompressibility spectra (blue and green lines). 


ont is measured using an SET fabricated on the surface. b, Whereas the 
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Figure 2 | Incompressibility and localized states at 5/2. a, By varying the 
magnetic field and the back-gate voltage (density), we can identify incompressible 
phases of the 2DES. Our samples show clear incompressible FQH states at 5/2 
and 7/3, with the expected slopes in the nB-plane. b, Zooming in shows repeatable 


with dimensions 500 nm X 80 nm. All measurements were carried out 
in a dilution refrigerator with an electron temperature of 20 mK, veri- 
fied using standard Coulomb blockade techniques. 

As we adjust the density and magnetic field (B) we expect to see 
regions of incompressibility when a gap is present, which will only 
happen precisely when the system is in a quantum Hall state. The slope 
of these incompressible regions in the nB-plane corresponds to the 
filling factor of the state''. Figure 2 shows incompressibility versus 
density and magnetic field between v = 2 and v = 3, with the two high- 
lighted regions corresponding to FQH states at v = 5/2 and v = 7/3. 

Additionally, owing to the rough disorder potential created by 
remote donors, we expect different points in space to develop gaps 
at different values of n. Because of this, we expect a well-developed 
quantum Hall state to have a percolating incompressible region punc- 
tured by small compressible puddles that behave as either dots or anti- 
dots". As n is varied, a given compressible puddle will occasionally be 
populated by quasiparticles or quasiholes of the surrounding incom- 
pressible state. This creates a jump in the local chemical potential, (1), 


and a spike in the local incompressibility (= ). The magnitude and 
n 


spacing of these spikes is determined by the charging spectrum of the 
puddle, which in turn is dictated by the quasiparticle charge in the 
surrounding incompressible region. That is, if the quasiparticle charge 
were reduced by a factor of three for a fixed disorder potential, we 
should see three times as many compressible spikes in was a function 
of n (Fig. 1b,c). 

This difference in spike frequencies has been used to measure the 
local charge at v = 1/3 and v = 2/3 (ref. 9). Unlike shot-noise measure- 
ments’, these local compressibility measurements find a quasiparticle 
charge of e/3 at both filling factors. Furthermore, because of the spatial 
resolution afforded by the scanning technique in that measurement, it 
was possible to establish that the disorder potential landscape does not 
change as the electron system is tuned between Hall states with com- 
parable gaps. Transport measurements confirm that the gap inferred 
from activation of minima in the longitudinal resistance (R,x) is com- 
parable for the states at 5/2 and 7/3 (refs 12, 13), so we can expect 
similar potential landscapes for the two states. 

Our procedure began with obtaining charging spectra (incompres- 
sibility versus density) at v = 5/2 and v = 7/3. Because the gap for these 
states is comparable, and the disorder potential is not altered as we 
change the magnetic field or density, we expect the spacing between 
charging features to reflect the quasiparticle charge in each state. In 
the limit of an isolated compressible puddle surrounded by an incom- 
pressible fluid, this relationship is particularly simple: ifthe ratio of local 
charges between the two spectra is f, the spectra should be identical 
after one of the density axes is rescaled by a factor of f, and shifted by 
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Incompressibility 


2.38 2.39 2.4 


Density (x 101! cm-?) 


2.41 


charging events associated with quasiparticles localizing in puddles under the 
SET, stable on a timescale of days. ¢, A linecut showing the charging spectrum of 
any puddles coupled to the SET. Downwards spikes correspond to quasiparticles 
entering puddles beneath the SET. a.u., arbitrary units. 


some amount (Fig. 3a). To proceed, we chose a value of f} and stretched 
one of the spectra by this factor. We then calculated the correlation 


(Ci (x) Ca(x)) 


(Ci(x)’) (Ca(x)’) 
density offset and recorded the highest value. We repeated this process 


for many scaling factors to obtain the best correlation versus , as 
depicted in Fig. 3b. 


between the two spectra as a function of 
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Figure 3 | Comparison of spectra at 5/2 and 7/3. a, To determine the charge, 
we first chose a relative scale between the two density axes (/3) and determined 
the offset between the two spectra that maximized the cross-covariance. Here, 
the density for the spectrum at 5/2 is scaled up by a factor of 1.29 and shifted to 
match the spectrum at 7/3. The guide lines show the density change required to 
add one electron to an area of 100 nm X 500 nm, roughly the size of our SET. 
We would therefore expect, very roughly, 3 e/3 charging events in a window this 
size. An, variation in density for the 7/3 (unscaled) trace. b, Repeating this for 
many values of f suggests that a relative scale of 1.29 best describes this data set. 
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This procedure was repeated for 20 different disorder configura- 
tions, obtained by changing samples, measuring with different SET's or 
thermal cycling to change the disorder. A summary of the data is 
shown in Fig. 4a, with an average over the measured ensemble in 
Fig. 4b. Further details regarding the analysis procedure can be found 
in the Supplementary Material. The peak observed at f = 1.31 suggests 
a charge ratio of 4:3 between the two states, and a qualitative inspection 
of spectra overlap (as in Fig. 3a) corroborates this. To determine the 
significance of the peak value, we repeated our analysis with pairs of 
spectra from different disorder configurations, which should be less 
well correlated. For each scale, we characterized the distribution of best 
correlations with a mean and standard deviation. These, in turn, can be 
simply converted to the expected mean and standard error for our data 
(ifit were uncorrelated). The 1o region around the uncorrelated mean 
is depicted in red in Fig. 3b. Our averaged correlation at f = 1.31 lies 
3.8 standard errors above the uncorrelated mean, corresponding to a 
one-tailed P-value of 7 X 10°. Assuming a charge of e% ,, =e/3, this 
measured value of f suggests e5,. = (e/3) /(1.31) =0.254e, in agree- 
ment with the Moore-Read prediction of e,, =e/4 (ref. 1). 

To better understand why some configurations seem to provide 
weaker (and sometimes different) measurements of f, it helps to abandon 
the assumption that we are charging and monitoring single puddles, as 
well as the assumption that quasiparticles in different puddles do not 
interact. A free energy for our system that takes these factors into account 
is given by: 


F=) Ue Vaq)Qi+ 5 iAlQ=D+Y- VAQ—Y 4) S| 


i<j 


Here, U; and ¢; are the on-site interaction (self-capacitance) and bare 
disorder potential for puddle i, respectively. Vj; is a pairwise inter- 
action, or cross-capacitance, between puddles i and j, Q; and Q; are 
the charges for puddles i and j respectively, and A is the energy gained 
by forming a bound pair of quasiparticles. Vg is the voltage applied to 
the backgate and is proportional to the overall number of particles 
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Figure 4 | Summary of data and model. a, Repeating the measurement over 
many disorder configurations and samples shows that the peak at 4/3 is usually 
present. b, Averaging over all measurements yields a clear peak at f = 1.31, 3.80 
(P =7 X 10 °) above the uncorrelated background for that scale, colored in 
orange, suggesting a local charge ratio of 4/3. c, d, Running our model with 
parameters ¢ = 0 + 0.3, V= 0.3 + 0.2 and As, = 0 (blue), 0.01 (grey), 0.1 (purple) 
and 1.0 (red) (all in units of U, the on-site charging energy). We simulated charging 
of four puddles, of which two were capacitively coupled to the SET. 
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added. For now, we will let 4 = 0. We assumed that some subset of 
the puddles is capacitively coupled to and measured by the SET. 

To compute charging spectra from this model, we first chose values 
of U, V and « for each puddle from Gaussian distributions. We then 
divided Q; into discrete units of e/3 or e/4 and determined how many 
units of charge to put in each puddle to minimize the above free energy. 
This was done for each value of Vzg, and converted into a charging 
spectrum. Finally, we took the resulting spectra and repeated the pro- 
cessing performed on the data to obtain summary statistics for com- 
parison. The result, with ¢ = 0 + 0.3Uand Vij = 0.3U = 0.2U, is shown 
in Fig. 4c. Results for other parameter choices in a large range are 
qualitatively similar, with smaller values of o, (uncertainty in ¢) and 
Vj, corresponding to sharper peaks and less spread. As expected, these 
simulations tell us that both ¢ and Vj can distort spectra in such a 
way that the maximum cross-covariance will shift slightly or even 
dramatically away from 4/3. Still, we should always expect some 
weight at 4/3, and this can be extracted by averaging over disorder 
configurations (Fig. 4d). There exist two further factors that may con- 
tribute to irregular peak spacing in our data that are not considered in 
the model. First, the 2DES is only truly incompressible for a small 
range of density, as it transitions into and out of the FQH phase. 
Outside this range, there is further screening from compressible 
regions near the puddles of interest that can reduce the effect of the 
back-gate. Second, there may be quantum effects beyond electrostatics 
that may alter how quasiparticles in these states charge small puddles. 

Recently, there has been some suggestion that e/2 quasiparticles may 
be present at the vy = 5/2 edge and may be relevant to interference 
measurements". In the context of our model, we can consider the 
effect that weak binding of quasiparticles would have on measured 
spectra. This binding can be described in terms of the parameter 4 
above, and we consider only the case in which pairing affects the e/4 
quasiparticles. As the strength of pairing is increased relative to the on- 
site interaction (Fig. 4d), we expect weight to shift from the peak at 4/3 
toa peak at 2/3 (corresponding to e/2 quasiparticles), with considerable 
weight at 2/3 even when 4 =0.1U. Our data show no appreciable 
evidence for a peak at 2/3, suggesting that the only quasiparticles 
participating in localization have charge e/4. This, however, does not 
exclude the possibility of e/2 excitations on the edge. 

To our knowledge, these measurements constitute the first direct 
measurement of incompressibility and localized states at v = 5/2, and 
they provide an equilibrium probe of the local charge that is insensitive 
to complications arising from measurements of transport through 
nanostructures. The measured value, e p= e/4, indicates that the 
FQH state at v = 5/2 demonstrates pairing, in agreement with proposed 
non-Abelian variational wavefunctions and differing from other 
observed FQH states. Finally, the localization of e/4 quasiparticles is 
essential to the development of interferometers capable of detecting and 
exploiting these exotic braiding properties’*”°, and our measurements 
suggest that e/4 localization does indeed occur in a well-behaved way. 
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As silicon is the basis of conventional electronics, so strontium tita- 
nate (SrTiO3) is the foundation of the emerging field of oxide elec- 
tronics’. SrTiO; is the preferred template for the creation of exotic, 
two-dimensional (2D) phases of electron matter at oxide interfaces** 
that have metal-insulator transitions®’, superconductivity*’ or large 
negative magnetoresistance’®. However, the physical nature of the 
electronic structure underlying these 2D electron gases (2DEGs), 
which is crucial to understanding their remarkable properties'’”’, 
remains elusive. Here we show, using angle-resolved photoemission 
spectroscopy, that there is a highly metallic universal 2DEG at the 
vacuuim-cleaved surface of SrTiO; (including the non-doped insu- 
lating material) independently of bulk carrier densities over more 
than seven decades. This 2DEG is confined within a region of about 
five unit cells and has a sheet carrier density of ~0.33 electrons per 
square lattice parameter. The electronic structure consists of mul- 
tiple subbands of heavy and light electrons. The similarity of this 
2DEG to those reported in SrTiO3-based heterostructures®*”’ and 
field-effect transistors”"* suggests that different forms of electron 
confinement at the surface of SrTiO; lead to essentially the same 
2DEG. Our discovery provides a model system for the study of the 
electronic structure of 2DEGs in SrTiO3-based devices and a novel 
means of generating 2DEGs at the surfaces of transition-metal oxides. 

In the cubic phase, stoichiometric SrTiO3 has an empty tz, conduc- 
tion manifold composed of three dispersive, three-dimensional (3D) 
bands that are degenerate at the I point’. As schematically shown in 
Fig. la, its band structure along one direction, say ky, consists of a 
weakly dispersive (heavy-mass) band and a pair of degenerate, strongly 
dispersive (light-mass) bands. They arise respectively from the small 
and large overlaps, along the y axis, of neighbouring titanium 3d,,,, 3d,, 
and 3dyz orbitals, as depicted in Fig. 1b for the 3dxy orbitals. Thus, the 
d,-like band will be light in the x-y plane and heavy along the z axis, 
whereas the d,, band will be heavy along x and light in the y-z plane, 
and the d,, band will be heavy along y and light in the x-z plane. The 
resulting three Fermi surface sheets, projected on the x-y plane of the 
sample surface, are shown in Fig. 1c for several bulk dopings. 

Angle-resolved photoemission spectroscopy (ARPES) is a powerful 
technique for probing the electronic structure of materials. Previous 
work using ARPES addressed the bulk electronic structure of doped 
SrTiO;, revealing dispersing quasiparticle peaks and in-gap features, 
and discussing possible polaronic effects near the Fermi energy, Ey (refs 
16-19). As we shall see, our ARPES data do not conform to the expected 
lightly doped bulk band picture, but reveal that a novel 2DEG with a 
complex subband structure, shown schematically in Fig. le, is realized 
at the low-temperature vacuum-cleaved surface of this material. 


Crucial to our discoveries is the comparison of samples with very dif- 
ferent bulk carrier densities of nz < 10'* cm? (essentially non-doped), 
3p ~ 10'S cm? (low doping) and n3p ~ 10° cm? (high doping), deter- 
mined by bulk-sensitive techniques (Supplementary Information, section 
II). The large difference in doping is apparent even by inspection of the 
samples (Fig. 2a—c): whereas the non-doped sample is transparent, the 
highly doped sample is black and shiny. 

Our first observation (Fig. 2d) is that even for the transparent, non- 
doped sample (Fig. 2a), for which no bulk bands at E; are expected, the 
cleaved surface yields intense, strongly dispersive bands across the 
Fermi level. They correspond to a large density of mobile carriers 
(see below), ensuring that, despite the electron emission, there is no 
charging of the surface of this otherwise highly insulating sample in the 
bulk. Equally notable is the fact (Fig. 2d—f) that for all the bulk dopings 
studied, the electronic states around Ey, and in particular the 
bandwidths (Eg minus the band bottom) and Fermi momenta, kp, of 
the observed bands, are essentially identical. All these observations 
contrast sharply with the large differences that would be expected from 
electron-doping in the bulk (Fig. 1c), where the 3D density of carriers 
scales as k;°. The immediate conclusion is that the observed bands 
correspond to 2D states (see also Supplementary Information, section 
ID). 

The spectra in Fig. 2d-f, measured around Fjo2 and To12 (points 
such as B in Fig. 2), clearly show two strongly dispersing bands, 
termed upper and lower parabolic bands. In Fig. 2g-i, two other weakly 
dispersing bands, termed upper and lower shallow bands, are revealed 
either by rotating the light polarization to be at right angles with 
respect to the measurement direction, as illustrated for the non-doped 
sample in Fig. 2g, or by measuring around a I point at a larger emis- 
sion angle in a different Brillouin zone (I"},2, or point C in Fig. 2)), as 
shown for the low-doped sample in Fig. 2h, i. We note furthermore, 
from Fig. 2d, g, that the changes in light polarization affect the two 
strongly dispersing parabolic bands differently, completely suppres- 
sing the upper parabolic band in Fig. 2g, whereas the increase in 
emission angle (compare Fig. 2e with Fig. 2h, i) enhances in the same 
asymmetric way the negative-k intensities of the two shallow bands 
and weakens the parabolic bands. These dichroic effects, which are due 
to dipole transition selection rules'’, unambiguously show that the two 
parabolic bands have different symmetries, which are also different 
from a third symmetry common to the two shallow subbands (see also 
Supplementary Information, section IV). This means that the observed 
2D bands are organized by their orbital symmetries. 

Figure 3 illustrates the complete set of four bands (dashed lines) 
overlaid on the data, with the colours of the traced bands representing 
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Figure 1 | Electronic structure of SrTiO; and effects of electron 
confinement. a, Bulk conduction band of SrTiO; along ky, consisting of a 
heavy d,., band (green) and a doublet of light d,,/d,, bands (red and blue). 

b, The bands in a stem from the small and large overlaps of the titanium 3d 
orbitals along the y direction, depicted here for the case of 3d, orbitals. 

c, Resulting 3D Fermi surfaces (cut along the x-y plane) for several bulk 
dopings. The last panel shows, for comparison, the 2D Fermi surface for a 
2DEG of density ~10'* cm * (hybridization between different Fermi surface 
sheets is not included), deduced from a tight-binding model’’. Colours indicate 
the character of each Fermi surface sheet along ky. d, Quantum well states, or 


their symmetry characters, discussed further below. We note that this 
band structure agrees with the one depicted in Fig. le. 

We now quantitatively analyse the observed band structure. The 
upper and lower parabolic bands have bandwidths of 210 and 100 meV 
and Fermi momenta of 0.21 and 0.13 AW! (best seen in Fig. 3), respec- 
tively. Thus, they correspond to light carriers with effective masses 
m,* ~ 0.7m, along k, (me is the free electron mass). The upper shallow 
band (Figs 2g, h and 3) has a bandwidth of 40 meV and a Fermi 
momentum of ky ~ 0.3-0.4A |, corresponding to heavy carriers with 
m,* ~ 10m,-20m,. The lower shallow band (Figs 2i and 3) disperses 
from about —160 meV at I’ to about — 120 meV at the Brillouin zone 
boundary, and is thus fully occupied. All the above figures differ by less 
than 10% across all the studied dopings. 

As shown in Fig. 4, the resulting Fermi surface consists of a circle of 
radius 0.21 A~! and two ellipsoids, along k, and ky with semi-axes of 
0.13 and 0.3-0.4 A~ Ms respectively. From the area, Ag, enclosed by each 
Fermi surface, the corresponding 2D carrier density is nop = Ay/21?. 
Accounting for the three bands that cross Ep, we find 0.33 + 0.03 
electrons per a” (or about 2 X 10'*cm~’), where a is the cubic lattice 
parameter. 

We now rationalize the observed electronic states as the subbands of 
a 2DEG confined within a few unit cells at the surface of SrTiO3. To 
this end, we consider a potential, Vo, at the surface that confines the 
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subbands, resulting from the confinement of electrons near the surface of 
SrTiO3. The inset shows a wedge-like potential created by an electric field of 
strength F at the surface, which we use as a simple model to analyse the ARPES 
data (see main text). The size, L, of the confined 2DEG can be estimated from 
the extension of the highest occupied state (n = 2 in our case) or approximately 
from the energy difference between the lowest (n = 1) and highest occupied 
states. e, Additional degeneracy lifts at I occur as a result of spin-orbit 
coupling, tetragonal and orthogonal distortions, or possible surface 
reconstructions. This subband hierarchy is the one that best represents the 
experimental results. 


electronic motion along z (Fig. 1d, inset). This lowers the energy of the 
bands by about Vo, similar to the “band bending’ in semiconductor 
heterostructures, and produces an energy splitting between the differ- 
ent eigenstates that is inversely proportional to their effective masses 
along z (m,*). The resulting subband structure, depicted in Fig. 1d, 
consists on a single d,,-like band and two d,,./d,, bands that are degen- 
erate at I’. As the d,,, band has a very large m,*, the attractive confining 
potential will merely pull it below E, (its energy-split eigenstates will 
have a negligible separation). Thus, we identify this band with the 
lower parabolic band in our spectra of Fig. 2, and denote it F(d,,). 
By contrast, the d,, and dyz subbands, which are light along z, will show 
large energy splittings. They are noted E,(dyz-) (n=1, 2,...) in 
Fig. 1d. 

Other effects beyond this simplified analysis, such as spin-orbit 
coupling (which has been reported at the LaAlO3/SrTiO; interface*’) 
and/or the low-temperature tetragonal and possibly orthorhombic dis- 
tortions”!”’, can lift the degeneracy between the d,, and d,, subbands, as 
illustrated in Fig. le. This would induce a coupling, resulting in hybrid- 
ization between the light and heavy subbands, as indeed evidenced by 
our data for the lower parabolic band and the shallow bands (Fig. 3, 
linear vertical polarization). Another possibility would be a surface 
reconstruction, although this is not suggested by our data, which follows 
the periodicity of the unreconstructed bulk lattice without apparent 
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Figure 2 | Universal electronic structure at the surface of SrTiOs. 

a-c, Photographs and bulk dopings of the samples studied using ARPES. 
d-f, Corresponding energy-momentum intensity maps close to the IF’ point (B- 
like points in j). In d-f, only the upper and lower parabolic bands are best 
observed, owing to dipole selection rules for the photon polarizations and 
measurement geometries used (Methods and Supplementary Information, 
section IV). If the photon polarization is rotated from linear vertical (LV; d) to 
linear horizontal (LH; g), the upper shallow band appears and the upper 
parabolic band disappears, as illustrated here for the non-doped sample. The 
effects of collecting electrons around a I point at a larger emission angle in a 


band folding. Resolving the detailed origin of such a degeneracy lift, 
which is not relevant to the discoveries reported here, will require future 
investigations. Hence, we identify the lower shallow band and the upper 
parabolic band in our spectra (Fig. 2) with the components of the split 
doublet E;(d,z) and E;(d,), respectively. From the data, the doublet 
splitting is 1 ~ 60 meV. We finally identify the upper shallow band with 
E,(d,.,). Given that the bottom of this band is at —40 meV, its upper 
partner, E,(d,,), would occur at about +20meV and cannot be 
observed. 

This subband hierarchy respects the symmetry considerations 
previously deduced from the effects of light polarization and emission 
angle, rendering additional support to the picture of a confined 2DEG. 

To characterize this 2DEG quantitatively, we use a simple schematic 
model. We assume that the surface has a homogeneous, positive 
charge density, generating a confining electric field, F, inside the solid 
and, thus, a triangular wedge potential of depth Vo at the surface 
(z= 0) and value V(z) = —Vo + eFz (e, elementary charge) along z, 
as depicted in the inset of Fig. 1d. The details of the calculations are 
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different Brillouin zone (point C in j) are also shown, for the low-doped sample, 
in the energy-momentum intensity map in h and in the map of the second 
derivative of this intensity (only negative values shown) in i, where the 
dispersion of the lower shallow band is indicated by a dashed red line. Here the 
negative-k intensities of the shallow bands are enhanced whereas the intensities 
of the parabolic bands decrease. j, 2D representation of the 3D Brillouin zones 
of SrTiO (dashed lines) in relation to the hemispherical measurement surface 
in momentum space at an energy of hv = 47 eV (refs 17, 18). The measurement 
temperature (10 K or 20 K) is indicated in each panel. 


presented in Supplementary Information (section VI). From the 
experimental splitting, E,(d,,) — E,(d,-) = 120 meV, between the first 
two subbands of the d,, orbitals, and their light mass, m,* ~ 0.7m,, 
along z, we deduce a strong confining field F~ 83MVm_ '. From 
E,(d,,), the confining potential is estimated to be Vy ~ —260 meV. 
The ‘deduced values of Vj and F, and the measured effective masses 
and doublet splitting of 60 meV between the d,, and d,, subbands, 
suffice for the calculation of all the observed subband energies. The 
width, L, of the confined 2DEG results from the spatial extension of the 
highest occupied state, E>(d,.), or, independently, from the approximate 
expression eFL ~ E>(d,z) — E,(d,z) (Fig. 1d, inset), yielding consistent 
values in the range L ~ 14.5-18 A, or ~4-5 unit cells. Additionally, from 
the confining field, F, and the polarizability of the medium, we calculate 
an induced surface charge density of ~0.25 electrons per a”, consistent 
with the experimental value. 

The band bending due to confinement should induce an energy 
downshift of the oxygen 2p valence band of about Vo, creating a gap 
with respect to Ep that is larger than the optical gap. This effect, 
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Figure 3 | Summary of subbands for the 2DEG at the surface of SrTiO3. 
Side-by-side representation of the LV and LH spectra around Ij) for the non- 
doped sample. An elongated aspect ratio has been used to discern the shallow 
bands better. The dotted lines are tight-binding representations of the bands’, 
following the same colour scheme as in Fig. le. Hybridizations between the 
lower parabolic band and the shallow bands are observed on the spectra taken 
with LV polarization. 


observed in our data (Supplementary Information, section V), was 
previously reported and studied in ref. 17, where it was demonstrated 
that when the cleaved surface of SrTiO3 is exposed to oxygen, the 
oxygen 2p valence band shifts by about 200 meV towards Ey and the 
quasiparticle peak at Ep, which corresponds to our 2DEG, disappears. 
Surface oxygen vacancies therefore seem to be the most reasonable 
candidates to explain the origin of the 2DEG observed in our experi- 
ments. In fact, cleaving (or fracturing) is likely to produce a massive 
removal of surface oxygen, much larger than and basically independ- 
ent of the bulk concentration of vacancies, providing two dopant elec- 
trons per created vacancy. These two electrons will delocalize within 
the potential wedge created by the positively charged layer of surface 
vacancies. We note that fracturing this almost cubic oxide system 
necessitates overcoming the strong binding electric forces between 
atoms, which is equivalent to inducing a ‘mechanical dielectric break- 
down’. According to our data analysis, the large electric field generated 
at the surface of SrTiO; is of the order of typical dielectric breakdown 
fields”’, and is thus compatible with a cleaved surface in this material. 

To give additional support to our picture and data analyses, we 
performed ab initio calculations including oxygen vacancies at the sur- 
face. The results, presented in the Supplementary Information (section 
VII), are consistent with the above simplified wedge-potential model for 
the two types (TiO, and SrO) of possible surface termination. 

Strikingly, the sheet carrier density, the confinement size, the con- 
fining field, F, and potential, Vo, and the presence of both mobile and 
quasi-localized carriers in this novel electron gas at the surface of 
SrTiO; compare well with the characteristics of other 2DEGs at dif- 
ferent types of SrTiO; interface**”'*'*?* 77, Furthermore, our experi- 
ments directly show the emergence, at the surface of SrTiO3, of a 
metallic subband structure where the titanium 3d,, states of light 
carriers become the first available levels. This situation is similar to 
that reported in LaAlO3/SrTiO3 interfaces**. These remarkable con- 
sistencies suggest that all these 2DEGs may be understood on a com- 
mon basis. In particular, we note that fundamentally different electron 
confinement mechanisms, such as the electric field created by a polar 
LaAlO, layer®, the direct application of an electric field’ or the charge 
leakage between a Mott insulator and a band insulator", would recre- 
ate a 2DEG confined within a nanometric layer of SrTiO; with a 
subband electronic structure similar in nature to that revealed by 
our measurements. 

Our discoveries demonstrate that a highly mobile 2DEG can be read- 
ily obtained without any elaborate interface preparation at the surface of 
SrTiO3, even in the case of the non-doped 3 eV bandgap insulator. This 
2DEG is thus decoupled from the sea of bulk electrons, and constitutes a 
model system for fundamental and applied research in oxide surfaces/ 
interfaces. An exciting perspective is that other hard-to-cleave complex 
oxides with multifunctional behaviour, such as multiferroics, ferroelec- 
trics or manganites, might realize similar 2DEGs that inherit the func- 
tionalities of the bulk material. Candidates to study in this regard would 
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Figure 4 | Fermi surface of 2DEG at the surface of SrTiO3. a, ARPES Fermi 
surface map (integrated within +20 meV around Eg) across several Brillouin 
zones. The map is displayed on the spherical shell of 3D k space corresponding 
to the measurement photon energy hv = 47 eV (Methods), and is also projected 
on the k,-k, plane. Owing to dipole selection rules for the measurement 
geometry used (Supplementary Information, section IV), Fermi surface sheets 
of different orbital characters are more intense in different Brillouin zones. 
Thus, the Fermi surface circle from the lower (d,,-like) light parabolic band is 
best observed in the 992 and [p12 (and equivalent) Brillouin zones, whereas the 
two elliptical, perpendicular Fermi surfaces from the upper parabolic band (d,,) 
and the upper shallow band (d,.,) are best observed in off-normal emission 
(Yo12, Piz and equivalent). b, Second derivative (negative values only) of the 
Fermi surface map over I"jg), showing portions of the circular and the 
elliptical-horizontal Fermi surfaces. The intensity of the vertical ellipse is very 
weak here owing to dipole selection rules. c, Collected Fermi momenta from 
high-statistics measurements around Ijg2 (white circles) and I"); (grey 
circles), and comparison with the Fermi surfaces resulting from the tight- 
binding bands of Fig. 3 (colours indicate the character along k, and follow the 
scheme used in Fig. 1c-e). All panels correspond to measurements on the low- 
doped sample. 


be other titanates, such as the ferroelectric BaTiO; or the Mott- 
Hubbard insulator LaTiO3. The properties of such 2DEGs might be 
tailored by surface doping with either electron-donor or -acceptor 
species, something that is not always feasible in the bulk, opening a 
window to explore new phenomena. This simple approach has been 
applied successfully to tune the density of states in, for example, the 
surface states of topological insulators”’. Our discoveries also raise the 
appealing possibility that oxygen vacancies may be induced to aggregate 
or self-organize at the surfaces or interfaces of SrTiO; or other oxides—a 
situation that might be at the origin of the reversible patterning of 
conducting nano-lines in LaAlO;/SrTiO;*”*°. More generally, we 
suggest that the nano-engineering of atomic vacancies at the 
surfaces of transition-metal oxides could provide model systems for 
low-dimensional, confined electron gases, opening a new avenue in 
correlated-electron surface science. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


High-quality, single crystals of SrTiO; doped with oxygen vacancies (except for the 
non-doped sample) were measured throughout this work. The ARPES experi- 
ments were done at the Synchrotron Radiation Center (University of 
Wisconsin-Madison) and at the Synchrotron SOLEIL (France), using different 
photon energies, intensities, polarizations and measurement geometries. In all 
cases, the angular and energy resolutions were 0.25° and 20 meV, respectively. 
The samples were fractured in situ along the c axis below 20 K at a pressure lower 
than 6 X 107! torr. Using calibrated photodiodes, we checked that the beam 
intensity per unit area at the same photon energy differs by at least one decade 
between the two synchrotrons. As the observed 2DEG is identical in both cases, 
this indicates that its subbands are not significantly populated by photo-carrier 
injection. The results have been reproduced in at least two samples for each bulk 
doping. The methods associated with this work are detailed in Methods and 
Supplementary Information. 
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Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 


Sample preparation and measurement technique. High-quality, single crystals 
of SrTiO; were doped with oxygen vacancies by high temperature treatment in low 
oxygen pressure, except for the non-doped sample, which was a bare SrTiO; 
substrate measured without any previous preparation. The bulk carrier concen- 
trations were deduced from Hall and resistivity measurements (Supplementary 
Information, section II). 

The ARPES experiments were done at the Synchrotron Radiation Center (SRC, 
University of Wisconsin-Madison) and at the Synchrotron SOLEIL (France), 
using 47 eV (SRC) and 45 eV (SOLEIL) linearly polarized photons, a Scienta 
2002 detector with horizontal slits for the highly doped sample (SRC), and a 
Scienta R4000 with vertical slits for the low-doped (SRC) and non-doped 
(SOLEIL) samples. The above photon energies, close to resonant photoemission 
at the titanium 3p-3d edge, yield intense quasiparticle peaks in SrTiO; (ref. 17). 
The momentum and energy resolutions were 0.25° and 20 meV, respectively. The 
mean diameter of the incident photon beam was less than 501m at the 
Synchrotron SOLEIL and about 300 jm at the SRC. We checked, using calibrated 
photodiodes, that the photon beam intensity per unit area at the above photon 
energies differs by at least one order of magnitude between SOLEIL and the SRC. 
As the observed subbands are the same in both cases, this indicates that the 2DEG 
is the intrinsic stable state of the ultrahigh-vacuum fractured surface of SrTiO3, 
and that its subbands are not significantly populated by photo-carrier injection. 


The samples were fractured in situ along the c axis at 20K (SRC) or 10K 
(SOLEIL), at a pressure lower than 6 X 10 |! torr. After fracturing, one narrow, 
highly emitting region was selected and kept fixed for each set of measurements. 
Supplementary Information (section I) presents details of the fracturing procedure 
and a discussion of the surface terminations in relation to the data shown here. 

The Fermi momenta and bandwidths were determined from the peak positions 
of the momentum distribution curves at E = 0 and the energy distribution curves 
at k = 0, respectively. 

The results have been reproduced in at least two samples for each bulk doping. 
Measurement geometries. The sample’s surface defines the x-y plane. The crys- 
tals were oriented using Laue diffraction and mounted with the (010) axis along 
the angle-resolved direction of the detector, defining the k, direction. The photon 
energy fixes the radius of the k-space hemisphere for the measurements, which was 
~3.8A! (or about 0.71/a above To) for SrTiO; at photon energies around 
47 eV (refs 17, 18). The data in Figs 2d, g and 3 were collected from B-like points 
slightly above I’;o2, with the photon polarization along y (LV) in Fig. 2d and in the 
x-z plane (LH) in Fig. 2h. The data in Figs 2e, f correspond to B-like points slightly 
above Io;2 and those in Figs 2h, i correspond to C-like points slightly below Ij ;2. 
For these points, the photon polarization is not parallel to any of the sample’s 
symmetry directions or planes, and the spectra have different symmetry mixtures. 
The data in Fig. 4 were collected with LH photon polarization. Supplementary 
Information (section IV) discusses further the measurement geometries and their 
corresponding dipole selection rules. 
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Nanoscale chemical tomography of buried organic- 
inorganic interfaces in the chiton tooth 


Lyle M. Gordon! & Derk Joester! 


Biological organisms possess an unparalleled ability to control the 
structure and properties of mineralized tissues. They are able, for 
example, to guide the formation of smoothly curving single crystals 
or tough, lightweight, self-repairing skeletal elements’. In many 
biominerals, an organic matrix interacts with the mineral as it 
forms, controls its morphology and polymorph, and is occluded 
during mineralization” *. The remarkable functional properties of 
the resulting composites—such as outstanding fracture toughness 
and wear resistance—can be attributed to buried organic-inorganic 
interfaces at multiple hierarchical levels’. Analysing and control- 
ling such interfaces at the nanometre length scale is critical also in 
emerging organic electronic and photovoltaic hybrid materials®. 
However, elucidating the structural and chemical complexity of 
buried organic-inorganic interfaces presents a challenge to state- 
of-the-art imaging techniques. Here we show that pulsed-laser 
atom-probe tomography reveals three-dimensional chemical maps 
of organic fibres with a diameter of 5-10 nm in the surrounding 
nano-crystalline magnetite (Fe;0,) mineral in the tooth of a marine 
mollusc, the chiton Chaetopleura apiculata. Remarkably, most 
fibres co-localize with either sodium or magnesium. Furthermore, 
clustering of these cations in the fibre indicates a structural level of 
hierarchy previously undetected. Our results demonstrate that in 
the chiton tooth, individual organic fibres have different chemical 
compositions, and therefore probably different functional roles in 
controlling fibre formation and matrix-mineral interactions. 
Atom-probe tomography is able to detect this chemical/structural 
heterogeneity by virtue of its high three-dimensional spatial reso- 
lution and sensitivity across the periodic table. We anticipate that 
the quantitative analysis and visualization of nanometre-scale inter- 
faces by laser-pulsed atom-probe tomography will contribute 
greatly to our understanding not only of biominerals (such as bone, 
dentine and enamel), but also of synthetic organic-inorganic 
composites. 

Organic scaffolds in biominerals generally comprise a fibrous struc- 
tural element, for example, collagen in bone’ or chitin in molluscs and 
crustaceans*. Acidic macromolecules, such as the non-collagenous 
proteins in bone? and Asprich proteins in the bivalve prismatic layer’®, 
are usually associated with the fibrous scaffold. Although these proteins 
may be intrinsically disordered, their charge predisposes them to inter- 
act with the forming mineral'’. They are thought to have a key role in 
controlling crystal polymorph and orientation. Additionally, ions such 
as Mg’* (refs 12 and 13) and polyphosphates" are known to be import- 
ant modulators of mineralization processes. Consequently, our under- 
standing of biological control over mineral growth and the resulting 
functional properties depends critically on characterizing buried 
organic-inorganic interfaces. 

Characterization of the organic scaffold frequently requires wet 
chemical demineralization and drying that can result in structural 
artefacts and loss of diffusive species. The removal of either mineral 
or organic material also renders it impossible to analyse the interface 
between the two. The structural complexity of buried interfaces in a 
synthetic calcite single crystal with occluded agarose fibres was only 


recently demonstrated by scanning transmission electron microscopy 
(STEM) and tomography’*. However, even this advanced imaging 
modality does not reveal the chemical complexity of the sample in 
terms of the localization of different chemical species in the scaffold 
or the mineral. Although high-resolution elemental mapping by elec- 
tron microscopy is in principle possible, resolution and sensitivity are 
greatly limited by the susceptibility of biological materials to beam 
damage. 

We demonstrate herein that atom-probe tomography (APT), an 
established technique in metallurgical and semiconductor research’*”’, 
is capable of chemical tomography of nanoscale buried organic- 
inorganic interfaces. In particular, we investigate the nano-crystalline 
magnetite cap (Fe;O4, cubic space group Fd3m; Fig. 1) of the chiton 
tooth, which is a classical model system for the study of matrix- 
mediated mineralization’. Chitons (also known as sea cradles) are 
marine molluscs of the class Polyplacophora. Chiton teeth are 
arranged in rows along the radula (rasping tongue). Similar to verte- 
brate teeth, mature chiton teeth consist of a softer core (apatite or iron 
phosphate) capped by a hard magnetite layer’. Depending on the 
species, the capping may cover the whole tooth or just the leading edge, 
and other mineral phases (for example, lepidocrocite) may be present. 
The outstanding fracture toughness and wear resistance of the tooth 
results from the organic-inorganic interfaces over multiple levels of 
hierarchy, which deflect and arrest cracks’*. Remarkably, the radula 
acts as a conveyor-belt on which an organic matrix scaffold composed 
of semi-crystalline «-chitin (poly-B-1,4-N-acetylglucosamine) and 
protein is first deposited’’. As the maturing tooth progresses along 
the radula (about one row per day), the scaffold is remodelled and 
filled in with mineral, which occludes the organic matrix in the process. 
All stages of tooth development are thus present in one animal. 

Samples for transmission electron microscopy (TEM) and APT were 
prepared from polished sagittal cross-sections of teeth of the Eastern 
Beaded Chiton (Chaetopleura apiculata, Fig. 2). Focused ion beam 
(FIB) lift-out techniques were used to prepare electron-transparent 


Figure 1 | Chiton radula and tooth structure. a, Reflected light optical 
micrograph of the tip of a C. apiculata radula, with four rows of fully 
mineralized teeth (arrow). Scale bar, 200 jum. b, SEM image of polished cross- 
section ofa tooth, with approximate site where samples for APT and TEM were 
extracted (arrow). Scale bar, 50 jim. c, Scanning electron microscopy-energy 
dispersive X-ray spectroscopy (SEM-EDS) elemental maps of cross-section 
(b) showing a Ca/P/O-rich core (apatite) and Fe/O-rich cap (magnetite). Scale 
bar, 20 pum. 
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Intensity (arbitrary units) 


Figure 2 | Chiton tooth magnetite and occluded organic fibres. a, High- 
angle annular dark-field STEM image of chiton tooth magnetite showing dark 
(low-Z) fibrous structures with a length >1 jim and a diameter of ~5-10 nm 
embedded in the nanocrystalline magnetite (for low angle annular dark field 
STEM see Supplementary Fig. 7). Scale bar, 100 nm. The inset shows detail of 
the fibre. Scale bar, 10 nm. b, Radially integrated selected-area electron 
diffraction pattern from the chiton tooth cusp; labelled planes correspond to 


samples from the leading edge of the tooth cap. The identity of the 
mineral (magnetite) was confirmed by selected-area electron diffrac- 
tion. High-angle annular dark-field STEM reveals numerous dark 
(weakly scattering) fibrous structures on a bright (strongly scattering) 
background with dimensions (d= 7.6+2.4nm) similar to those 
observed in de-mineralized chiton teeth (Fig. 2)’. The carbonaceous 
nature of the fibres was confirmed by carbon K-edge electron energy- 
loss spectroscopy. 

An atom probe is a point projection microscope where, in the 
presence of a very high electric field, individual or molecular ions 
sequentially field-evaporate from a sharp tip and are projected onto 
a two-dimensional position-sensitive detector’®. The mass-to-charge 
ratio (m/z) and thus the chemical identity of each ion are determined 
by time-of-flight mass spectrometry using timed picosecond laser 
pulses to trigger evaporation events. The sequence and location of ions 
impinging on the detector enables the reconstruction of the three- 
dimensional structure of the sample. APT analyses volumes of the 
order of 10° nm? with subnanometre spatial resolution'’. The recent 
development of ultraviolet laser pulsing greatly increases the scope of 
the technique, to include high-resistivity materials and organics. 

In APT mass spectra of samples from the chiton tooth cusp, magnet- 
ite-derived iron, oxygen and iron oxide molecular ions prevail (Table 1), 
similar to spectra of geological magnetite (Supplementary Fig. 2 and ref. 
20). As is typical for oxides, about 25% of the oxygen evaporates as O,”*, 
which cannot be differentiated from O* (refs 20-22). The measured Fe/ 
O ratio for both the biological (0.97 + 0.15) and geological magnetite 
(1.13 + 0.08) is thus higher than the theoretical value of 0.75. APT mass 
spectra also contain molecular fragments with m/z values corresponding 
to C/N/O-containing ions (Table 1 and Fig. 3), which are not present in 
spectra of geological magnetite. Although ions such as C* and C”* are 
also found in metal carbides, there is no precedence for carbide forma- 
tion under physiological conditions. In addition, other ions frequently 
associated with carbides, such as C,,*, C,,’* (n > 1) and FeC* were not 
detected. However, samples prepared from chitin thin films yield a 
similar series of molecular ions, confirming that these ions originate 
from the organic scaffold within the tooth (Fig. 3 and Supplementary 
Fig. 3). While there is some overlap between organic and mineral- 
derived ions, for example, 2Cl6O,* and Fe!°O,** at m/z~ 44, 


Table 1 | Atomic and molecular ions identified in chiton teeth from 
APT mass spectra 


Identified ions 


O*, Oo", Fe?*, Fe*, FeO?*, FeOo?*, Fe20?*, Fe203°*, Fe30q7* 
FeO, *,n= 1-4 

Organic matrix C?*,C*,CO*,CO.*, N*, NH*, NO*, NO?*, CNO* 

Other ions Mg**, Na‘, Mn?*, MnO,7', n= 1-3,z=1,2 


Magnetite 


LETTER 


Intensity (arbitrary units) 


280 
Energy loss (eV) 


300 320 


1/d (A*) 


magnetite. The inset shows the two-dimensional selected-area electron 
diffraction pattern. c, Carbon-K edge electron energy-loss spectra recorded at 
fibre intersection (1) and off-fibre (2) demonstrate that fibres are carbon-rich 
and probably correspond to the chitin observed in unmineralized and 
demineralized chiton teeth. The inset shows the locations where the 
measurements were acquired. Scale bar, 20 nm. 


analysis based on natural isotopic abundances allows identification 
and quantification (see Supplementary Notes). 

Demonstrating the unique sensitivity of APT across the entire periodic 
table, APT spectra reveal the presence of the light elements sodium and 
magnesium and trace amounts of manganese. Although the role of Na in 
biomineralization is not well understood, Mg** has been shown to 
modulate mineralization processes, and Mg-binding motifs have been 
identified in acidic proteins'**’. Mn, on the other hand, is a highly regu- 
lated, essential cofactor in many redox-active enzymes” and may play a 
part in magnetite mineralization. 

We used standard reconstruction algorithms to generate three- 
dimensional tomograms (Fig. 4 and Supplementary Movies 1-3). 
The organic-matter-derived ions are clearly seen to originate from fibres 
occluded within the mineral. The total amount of carbon is less than 
what would be expected from crystalline chitin fibres. This may be a 
consequence of overlapping peaks in time-of-flight spectra, preferential 
evaporation, or biological remodelling of fibres during mineralization”. 
Nevertheless, the fibre diameter (5-10nm) closely resembles the 
organic fibres observed in STEM images of the mineralized tooth 
(Fig. 2a). Furthermore, Na* and Mg’* clearly co-localize with organic 
fibres (Fig. 4). Surprisingly, no biologically relevant counter ions (for 
example, chloride, phosphate, sulphate) could be detected. Given that 
chitin is neutral (or, if partially deacetylated, slightly positively charged), 
the most likely scenario is that acidic proteins associated with the chitin 
scaffold bind the cations. Interestingly, within each fibre there appear to 
be small domains around which cations cluster (Fig. 4). It is conceivable 
that these domains correspond to crystalline «-chitin domains that 
exclude acidic proteins and the cations associated with these. 

Unexpectedly, in some samples fibres only bind Na* (Fig. 4a and 
Supplementary Movie 1), whereas Mg’ * is bound exclusively in others 
(Fig. 4d and Supplementary Movie 3). This is despite the fact that these 
samples were taken within a few micrometres of each other. Both Mg” " 
and Na‘ co-localize with fibres in fibre bundles (Supplementary Movie 
2 and Supplementary Fig. 6). There are many examples of proteins that 
selectively bind and/or transport cations; they frequently differentiate 
between ions based on their ionic radius, preferred coordination geo- 
metry, and hard/soft acid/base properties”®. For example, the so-called 
DEAD box motif found in some acidic proteins from biominerals has 
been suggested to have a role in Mg”* binding". It is thus conceivable 
that in the chiton tooth scaffold, chitin-binding proteins with specifi- 
city for either Na* or Mg** are assembled with chitin into a fibre that 
shows selective binding. The cations themselves may be integrated as 
part of the assembly, or come in at a later stage. Although we cannot yet 
provide accurate statistics of the relative frequency of Mg- and Na- 
binding fibres, it is clear that this unprecedented chemical hetero- 
geneity requires the extension of the number of hierarchical levels to 
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Figure 3 | APT time-of-flight m/z spectra. Typical spectra of organic fibres 
(black), the surrounding magnetite (blue), and a chitin thin film (red). We note 
the presence of characteristic chitin-derived atomic and molecular ions (CC, 

C?*,N*,N**,CO*, CO,") in the chiton tooth fibre but not in the surrounding 
magnetite. Spectral overlap between species (for example, CO,* and *°FeQ,”*) 


describe the architecture of the chiton tooth accurately. It is possible 
that similar differences in elemental distributions are present in other 
biominerals, such as bone or enamel, but have so far been overlooked. 

Proximity histograms (proxigrams)” that give concentration as a 
function of distance to the fibre-mineral interface (defined by an iso- 
surface at 1Cnm”™, Supplementary Fig. 4) reveal that the interface is 
graded rather than sharp, creating a 2-4-nm-wide region of inter- 
penetrating mineral and organic material (Fig. 4). A graded or rough 
interface may improve mineral/organic adhesion and enhance mech- 
anical load transfer and toughness. Furthermore, this results in an 
interface fundamentally different from that observed in single crystals 
of calcite grown in agarose gels, where high-index planes at the interface 
create a sharp boundary"*. Proxigrams also reveal a roughly twofold 
increase of the manganese concentration in the fibres (Supplementary 
Fig. 5). This raises the intriguing possibility that Mn-dependent enzymes, 
some of which may have chitin-binding domains, catalyse the reductive 
transformation of ferrihydrite to magnetite. 

With the fibre backbone being semi-crystalline «-chitin, it follows 
that there are crystalline domains and amorphous regions that connect 


@Mg @C Fe CO 


Figure 4 | Three-dimensional reconstructions and proxigrams. a, d, Two 
representative samples containing organic fibres that exclusively bind Na* (a- 
c) or Mg** (d-f). For clarity, only about 5% of the Fe/O ions are rendered; the 
edge of the field-of-view is marked (dashed line in b). b, e, Overlay of Na’ 
(b, red spheres) and Mg?" (e, magenta) ion positions on carbon concentration 
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Chitin 


Chiton tooth 
fibre 


derived from organics and magnetite can be detected by analysis of natural 

abundance of Fe isotopes. Species originating from the substrate of the chitin 
thin film, CrO,”* (*) and *Cr?* (**), are indicated with asterisks. To account 
for large differences in relative abundance, each m/z range is scaled separately. 


such domains. It seems reasonable to assume that single strands or 
loops/coils of amorphous chitin create the rough fibre surface we 
observe (Fig. 5). The distribution of Na’ and Mg** suggests that 
chitin-binding proteins with selectivity for either or both cations decorate 
the fibre surface. They may also be present on the inside of the fibre, but 
are probably excluded from crystalline domains. Fibre—-mineral interac- 
tions may be mediated by these cations or direct contacts between side- 
chain carboxylates, amines, and hydroxyl groups and iron cations or 
oxy-anions on the mineral surface. 

On the basis of this model, it is conceivable that fibres decorated 
with cations with strongly different charge density (that of Mg’* is 
4-10 times greater than Na”, depending on the coordination number) 
differ in their functional roles. Modulation of colloidal properties such 
as the ¢-potential may be an important way to control fibre self-assembly 
and maintain the fibre diameter such that mineral overgrowth is not 
impeded. By inducing counter-ion condensation, the fibre chemistry 
could also influence where and when nucleation of the mineral phase 
occurs, similar to what has been proposed for nacre organic matrix”*. 
Different strength and geometry of coordinative bonds mediated by 
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maps integrated over the boxed regions indicated in a and d. Some regions of 
the fibres appear devoid of Na or Mg (arrows). c, f, Proximity histograms (error 
bars, +10) of Na/C (c) and Mg/C (f) across the organic-inorganic interface of 
fibres indicated by arrows in a and d. Interfaces appear graded over 2-4nm. 
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Figure 5 | Model of a chiton tooth organic fibre. The backbone of the fibre 
consists of semi-crystalline o-chitin. In the crystalline domains, anti-parallel 
polysaccharide chains are arranged along the [001] direction and are aligned 
with the fibre axis. Amorphous chitin connects these domains and creates a 
rough fibre surface. Hypothetical chitin-binding proteins in addition have 
acidic domains that specifically bind Na* or Mg” ’. Fibre-mineral interactions 
may be mediated by these cations and/or acidic, basic or hydroxyl side chains. It 
is not yet clear whether the magnetite-organic interface involves specific 
crystallographic planes, is extensively reconstructed, or even strongly 
disordered (amorphous). 


Na’ and Mg*’ will affect interactions within the organic matrix, 
between mineral and organic matrix and/or control the amount of water 
retained in the final structure. This could modulate the ability of organic 
matrix molecules to accommodate large strains by elastic uncoiling 
(‘hidden length’), or control energy dissipation during plastic deforma- 
tion (that is, toughness) through the strength and number of sacrificial 
bonds”. Water is an important lubricant, and the incorporation of 
Mg”* with its tightly bound water molecules may prevent the composite 
from becoming overly brittle or facilitate reforming sacrificial bonds 
after deformation, thus contributing to self-healing. Whether the chiton 
uses these effects to control mineral deposition and properties of the 
final composite and how we might adapt them to bio-inspired materials 
synthesis is the subject of our ongoing investigation. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


Samples for APT and TEM were prepared using in situ FIB lift-out procedures. 
The chiton tooth samples were prepared from a radula extracted from an Eastern 
Beaded Chiton (Chaetopleura apiculata). Sagittal cross-sections of the teeth for 
FIB were prepared by chemical fixation, resin embedding, mechanical grinding 
and polishing and sputter coating with Pt. FIB lift-outs were performed on the 
leading edge of the magnetite tooth cusp. Geological specimen sections were cut 
with a diamond saw and mechanically polished. Chitin standards were prepared 
by dissolving purified chitin in hexafluoroisopropanol and spin-coating on a Cr- 
coated silicon wafer before coating with Ag. Atom probe tomography was con- 
ducted using a LEAP 4000XSi (Cameca). Laser pulsing (wavelength 2 = 355 nm, 
160-500 kHz, 40-75 pJ per pulse) was used to initiate field evaporation. Direct- 
current potential on the microtip during APT was controlled to maintain a con- 
stant evaporation rate (0.0025 or 0.005 ions per pulse). The base temperature of the 
sample was maintained at 40 or 60 K. The ambient vacuum pressure was main- 
tained below 10 * Pa. The three-dimensional reconstruction of APT data was 
performed using published algorithms assuming a hemispherical tip shape and 
an electric-field dependent tip radius”. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 

Consumables. MgCl,, HCl, NaOH, ethanol, NaOCl (VWR); glutaraldehyde, 
ultra-smooth carbon adhesive tabs (Electron Microscopy Sciences); propylene 
oxide, Araldite 502, conductive liquid silver paint (Ted Pella); instant all-purpose 
brush-on cyanoacrylate adhesive (Krazy Glue); EPO-TEK H20E conductive silver 
epoxy (Epoxy Technology); CarbiMet II SiC grinding paper, Metadi supreme 
polycrystalline aqueous diamond polishing suspension, Microcloth polishing 
cloths (Buehler); Chitin (TCI America); Hexafluoroisopropanol (Sigma- 
Aldrich); silver pellets, chromium-plated tungsten rods (Kurt J. Lesker 
Company). Unless otherwise noted, all solutions were prepared in ultrapure water 
(p = 18.2 MQ cm) prepared with a Barnstead Nanopure UF+ UV ultrapure water 
purification system (Thermo-Fisher Scientific). Artificial seawater was prepared 
using Instant Ocean sea salt to a final salinity of 35 ¢1”’. 

Chitin tooth isolation and preparation. Chaetopleura apiculata (Say, 1834) were 
acquired live from the Wood’s Hole Marine Biological Laboratory. Radulae were 
extracted by dissection after narcotization of the specimens in aqueous magnesium 
chloride (0.38 M, 20 min, 15 °C). Radulae were fixed in 3% glutaraldehyde in artificial 
sea water overnight at 4°C. Samples were washed once in artificial sea water and 
water and then dehydrated in a graded ethanol series in water (50, 70, 90 and 
100 vol%). Prior to resin infiltration the samples were transferred into propylene 
oxide. The samples were embedded in Araldite resin and polymerized overnight at 
60°C. The embedded samples were ground using progressively finer grits of SiC 
grinding paper (400, 600, 800, 1,200 and 2,000 grit) and polished using polycrystal- 
line aqueous diamond polishing suspensions (6, 3, 1.5 and 0.1 um). The polished 
cross-sections were secured to an aluminium stub with cyanoacylate adhesive, coated 
with 25 nm of Pt by magnetron sputtering with a turbo-pumped Desk III (Denton 
Vacuum), then grounded to the stub with conductive liquid silver paint. 
Geological magnetite samples. Geological magnetite single crystals were 
acquired from ABCRox and Commercial Crystal Laboratories. The ABCRox 
sample was cut along the (111) face with a low-speed diamond saw (Buehler 
Isomet) ground using progressively finer grits of SiC grinding paper (400, 600, 
800, 1,200 and 2,000 grit) and polished using polycrystalline aqueous diamond 
polishing suspensions (6, 3, 1.5 and 0.1 jtm). The polished sample was secured to 
an aluminium stub using conductive silver epoxy. The Commercial Crystal 
Laboratories sample was purchased one-side polished with a (100) orientation 
and then secured to an aluminium stub with a conductive adhesive carbon tab. 
Chitin film purification and preparation. Crude chitin was purified by adapting 
previously published protocols’. The chitin was washed twice in water. The chitin 
was then stirred with HCl (1.5 M, 6h, 25 °C), then washed twice with water. The 
acid-treated chitin was further stirred with NaOH (1.5 M, 3h, 25 °C) and washed 
twice with water. The chitin was then treated with NaOCl (10%, 5 min, 25 °C) then 
washed twice with water. The purified sample was then frozen in liquid nitrogen and 
lyophilized. The lyophilized chitin was dissolved at 1 mgml ' in hexafluoroisopro- 
panol. The following substrate preparation and spin coating steps were carried out 
in a nitrogen-filled oxygen-free and water-free glove box to minimize contamina- 
tion of surfaces with organic materials from the atmosphere. Silicon wafers were first 
coated with a 28-nm layer of Cr by thermal evaporation (MBraun) ata base pressure 
below 10° ° Pa. Deposit thickness was monitored using a quartz crystal monitor 
(Inficon). The thermal evaporator was vented with dry nitrogen and the coated 
substrates were transferred within the glove box to a spin coater (Speciality Coating 
Systems G3P-B) where they were spin-coated with a chitin film from the hexafluoro- 
isopropanol solution at 3,000 r.p.m. The spin-coated substrates were then coated 
with 200 nm of Ag at a base pressure below 10° Pa. The wafer was secured to an 
aluminium stub with a conductive adhesive carbon tab. 

TEM sample preparation. TEM lamellae were prepared from a polished cross- 
section of the chiton tooth following established procedures with a DualBeam 
scanning electron microscope and FIB instrument (Helios NanoLab, FEI)**. 
First, a strap of platinum (FIB-Pt) was deposited over a region of interest on the 
polished cross-section using the ion beam (30 kV, 93 pA) to decompose locally an 
organometallic precursor gas (methyl cyclopentadienyl trimethyl platinum 
[Cs5HsPt(CH3)3]). Two trenches were then milled out (30kV, 6.5nA) on either 
side of a 2-t1m-thick slice of material. The slice of material was cut free (30kV, 
2.8 nA) from the substrate on three sides, leaving only a small connecting bridge. 
An in situ tungsten nanomanipulator probe (Omniprobe) was attached to the free 
side of the substrate using FIB-Pt (30 kV, 93 pA). The remaining connection to the 
substrate was milled away (30kV, 93 pA) and the probe was retracted with the 
sample. The sample was then welded to a copper TEM half-grid (Omniprobe) 
using FIB-Pt and the connection to the probe was milled away (30 kV, 93 pA). The 
lamella was successively thinned to ~100 nm at 30 kV (93 pA) at a 1-2° incidence 
angle grazing milling condition. The majority of the surface amorphization and 
gallium implantation was removed by low-angle milling (~7°) at 5kV and 2kV 
(28 pA) to thin the sample to approximately 60-80 nm. 


SEM/TEM methods. Elemental mapping of polished cross-sections was performed 
using EDS in the Dual-Beam SEM/FIB operating at 15 kV using a Quantax X-flash 
silicon drift detector (Brucker AXS). Selected area electron diffraction patterns were 
acquired using a Hitachi H-8100 operating at 200 kV. High-angle annular dark-field 
STEM images and electron energy-loss spectra were acquired using a JEOL 2100F 
operating at 200kV equipped with a Gatan electron energy loss spectrometer. 
Electron energy-loss spectroscopy maps were acquired with a dwell time of 1 s per 
pixel, a probe convergence angle of 10 mrad and a collection angle of 50 mrad. Pre- 
edge backgrounds were fitted using a power-law function. 

APT sample preparation. Samples for APT were prepared using the SEM/FIB 
instrument using established protocols**”. First, a layer of platinum was depos- 
ited over a region of interest (2 um X 25 im) on the polished cross-section using 
the ion beam (30kV, 93 pA). For the geological samples where no sputtered or 
evaporated metal coating was present a protective 100 nm layer of platinum was 
deposited first using the electron beam (5kV, 5.5 nA) before the ion beam was 
turned on. A wedge of material below the Pt strap was cut out on three sides. The 
wedge was attached to an in situ nano-manipulator (Omniprobe) using FIB- 
deposited Pt before cutting the final edge free. Segments 1-2-|1m wide were cut 
from the wedge and sequentially affixed to the tops of Si posts in an array (Cameca 
Scientific Instruments) with FIB-Pt. Each tip was shaped and sharpened using 
annular milling patterns of increasingly smaller inner and outer diameters”. The 
majority of the amorphized surface region and implanted gallium ions in the tip 
surface was removed by milling at 5kV and 2 kV, at 89 pA. 

APT methods. APT analyses were conducted in a Cameca local-electrode APT 
(LEAP 4000XSi) using a pulsed laser (A = 355 nm, 160-500 kHz, 40-75 pJ per 
pulse). The direct-current potential on a microtip during APT was controlled to 
maintain an evaporation rate of either 0.0025 or 0.005 ions per laser pulse. The 
base temperature of the microtip was maintained at 40 K or 60 K and the ambient 
vacuum pressure was <10* Pa. 

Three-dimensional reconstruction of APT data was performed using the IVAS 
atom-probe data visualization and analysis software (Cameca) using published 
algorithms, assuming a hemispherical tip shape*®”*. Standard reconstruction para- 
meters were used with an electric-field-dependent radius (r). The average evap- 
oration field (F.) of the biogenic chiton tooth magnetite (23.5 V nm‘) was 
measured by acquiring either SEM or STEM images of microtips after APT ana- 
lysis. Atomic volumes of Fe and O for the reconstruction were calculated from 
published values of ionic radii and the known magnetite crystal structure*”*’. The 
atomic volume assigned to oxygen was increased to account for the oxygen defi- 
ciency in the measured stoichiometry. Proximity histograms”’ were calculated 
using a carbon isodensity surface (Supplementary Fig. 4) of one carbon atom 
per cubic nanometre and then extrapolating to the fibre axis. 

APT three-dimensional renderings. Three-dimensional renderings of APT data 
were created in Cameca Integrated Visualization and Analysis Software (IVAS, 
www.cameca.com/support/ivas.aspx) The carbon containing ions (C”*, CO.", 
CNO*) were only rendered where the local density exceeded 0.75 nm *, owing 
to the spectral overlap between CO,” and *°FeO,”* in the magnetite. CO* was 
not rendered, owing to the overlap with *°Fe**. For clarity, only 5-10% of the 
background Fe and O ions were rendered. 

APT two-dimensional concentration plots. Two-dimensional concentration 
plots were created with a pixel size of 0.1 nm. The three-dimensional grid voxel 
size was 0.2 nm X 0.2 nm X 0.2 nm and the delocalization parameters were 2.5 nm 
in x and yand 1.25 nm in z. The edge of the field of view (where the ions from the 
tip hit the local electrode) is marked with a white dashed line. The concentrations 
were averaged over a 3-nm-thick region. 
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Contrasting crustal production and rapid mantle 
transitions beneath back-arc ridges 


Robert A. Dunn! & Fernando Martinez” 


The opening of back-arc basins behind subduction zones pro- 
gresses from initial rifting near the volcanic arc to seafloor spread- 
ing’. During this process, the spreading ridge and the volcanic arc 
separate and lavas erupted at the ridge are predicted to evolve away 
from being heavily subduction influenced (with high volatile 
contents derived from the subducting plate)*°. Current models*** 
predict gradational, rather than abrupt, changes in the crust formed 
along the ridge as the inferred broad melting region beneath it 
migrates away from heavily subduction-influenced mantle. In con- 
trast, here we show that across-strike and along-strike changes in 
crustal properties at the Eastern Lau spreading centre are large and 
abrupt, implying correspondingly large discontinuities in the nature 
of the mantle supplying melt to the ridge axes. With incremental 
separation of the ridge axis from the volcanic front of as little as 
5km, seafloor morphology changes from shallower complex 
volcanic landforms to deeper flat sea floor dominated by linear 
abyssal hills, upper crustal seismic velocities abruptly increase by 
over 20%, and gravity anomalies and isostasy indicate crustal 
thinning of more than 1.9 km. We infer that the abrupt changes in 
crustal properties reflect rapid evolution of the mantle entrained by 
the ridge, such that stable, broad triangular upwelling regions, as 
inferred for mid-ocean ridges””®, cannot form near the mantle wedge 
corner. Instead, the observations imply a dynamic process in which 
the ridge upwelling zone preferentially captures water-rich low- 
viscosity mantle when it is near the arc. As the ridge moves away 
from the arc, a tipping point is reached at which that material is 
rapidly released from the upwelling zone, resulting in rapid changes 
in the character of the crust formed at the ridge. 

The Lau back-arc basin is a triangular-shaped extensional basin 
bordered by the Lau Ridge remnant arc to the west and the active 
Tofua arc to the east’*”’. Within the basin, the 400-km-long Eastern 
Lau spreading centre (ELSC) initially formed by propagating south- 
ward with its tip near the arc volcanic front'*. Magnetic data’ show 
that the ELSC is spreading nearly symmetrically but with decreasing 
total opening rates from north to south (96 mmyr ‘ to 39mmyr_'); 
the northern end of the ELSC is presently more than twice as far from 
the Tofua arc than is the southern end (103 km versus 40 km). The 
present axis of the ELSC is a key region over which the mantle source 
composition changes from mid-ocean-ridge basalt (MORB)-like at the 
Central Lau spreading centre to the north to arc-like at the Valu Fa 
ridge to the south’. This and other systematic variations in axial crustal 
properties, such as ridge morphology” and seismic structure’’, correlate 
with the changing proximity of the ridge to the arc volcanic front**. The 
observations are consistent with a decreasing ‘subduction influence’ in 
the mantle as the ridge shifts away from the arc. Transitions in along- 
axis crustal properties are known to occur near ridge-axis offsets, which 
discontinuously shift the ridge segments relative to the arc front. 
However, the across-axis evolution of the crust, which reveals the con- 
tinuous history of changing mantle influence as each section of ridge has 
moved further from the arc, has not been investigated. 

We present results of seismic tomography (Fig. 1) and geophysical 
studies (Fig. 2) of the ELSC axis and flanks spanning two complete 


ridge segments and portions of the adjoining segments. In plan view, 
the upper crust formed on the ELSC is characterized by distinct zones 
of relatively low, intermediate and high compressional wave velocities 
(Fig. 1b), which are most probably related to variations in both bulk- 
rock porosity and composition’’. The velocity variations spatially 
correlate with major-element changes in seafloor lavas (Fig. 1c), geo- 
chemical estimates of changes in source volatile content (and other 
arc-related components), and with changes in the vesicularity of sea- 
floor samples***"*. Therefore we suggest that the seismic structure, via 
the effects of crustal porosity and composition, provides a record of 
changes in the initial volatile content of melts fed to the ridge. 

Changes in upper crustal seismic velocity (Fig. 1b) closely mirror 
changes in seafloor morphology and depth (Fig. 2a) and gravity 
(Fig. 2b), and imply abrupt changes in crustal production controlled 
by the volatile (HO) content of the mantle’’”. Together with geochemical 
data?**'18, these observations delineate two distinct crustal domains 
separated by a variable transition region. In the spreading direction, 
observed step-like transitions between these domains suggest that 
abrupt changes in mantle source composition take place over as little 
as 5 km of incremental spreading. 

In Fig. 2, the older crust into which the ELSC propagated is labelled as 
Domain I-type crust. Crust formed at the ELSC is labelled Domains II 
and III (Figs 1-2). Domain II is composed of crust that was produced 
soon after the ridge propagated southward near the arc volcanic front. 
Here, shallow and complex volcanic terrains imply high mantle hetero- 
geneity and enhanced crustal production. The terrain is dominated by 
short arcuate segments with central highs and distal lows that are con- 
cave towards the present ridge axis. Domain II terrains are associated 
with low seismic velocities (~4.0 kms’ ' at 1 km depth), implying high 
porosities’’ (>15%) and arc-related mineralogies’’. These velocities are 
similar to velocities previously detected on the Valu Fa ridge to the 
south'>”° and are anomalously slow compared to mid-ocean ridges, which 
are typically 5-6 kms ' for this depth (Fig. 1 inset). The ~500-m shal- 
lower bathymetry and low gravity values suggest that the crust is on 
average about 1.9 km thicker than crust produced closer to the ELSC in 
more recent times. The few rock samples in these off-axis areas range from 
basalts to andesites**"*. The low velocities, geochemistry and thick crust 
indicate that during this period the ridge upwelling zone beneath the 
spreading centre entrained a significant degree of slab-derived water. 
The addition of water to the mantle is expected to increase the degree 
of melting by lowering the mantle solidus*’”, resulting in a thicker crust 
with more vesicular andesitic lavas’. A current morphologic analogue of 
Domain II terrains may be found along the Fonualei spreading centre in 
the northeastern Lau basin. The Valu Fa ridge may also be an active 
analogue, though it exhibits less variable morphology, suggesting rela- 
tively less heterogeneity in the mantle source. 

Domain III crust is characterized by sea floor ~500 m deeper (at 
~2,600m depth) and linear abyssal hill tectonic fabric typical of 
intermediate-spreading-rate mid-ocean ridges (Fig. 2a). Domain III 
spatially correlates with basaltic lavas* and is further characterized by 
upper crustal velocities (on average 5kms | at 1 km depth) that are 
closer to typical oceanic upper crustal velocities (Fig. 1 inset); estimated 
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Figure 1 | Layout of the seismic experiment and map view of compressional 
wave velocity variations in the upper crust. a, Square symbols indicate the 
positions of 83 ocean-bottom seismometers that recorded P-wave arrivals from 
8,763 airgun shots that occurred along the black lines. b, A map-view 
tomographic image of the P-wave velocity (Vp) structure at an average depth of 
1 km beneath the seafloor. Dotted lines indicate the boundaries of the different 
crustal domains as described in Fig. 2 and the text. Velocities are given as a 
percentage variation from the average (4kms_'). Inset, a comparison of 
average Domain II and III velocity profiles with multi-channel-seismic-derived 
Vp profiles from the axis of the Valu Fa ridge and the northern Eastern Lau 


porosities for this domain are <10% (ref. 19). The deeper sea floor 
probably reflects an isostatic response to both higher rock density and 
thinner crust. The highest-velocity regions in the study area corre- 
spond to the deep crust formed along the northernmost spreading 
segment (Fig. 1b). On the basis of the seismic velocity and bathymetry 
maps, and the geochemical analyses of rocks collected in this area**"®, 
relatively low-volatile-content melts with basaltic compositions may 
have formed crust along this ridge segment for the past ~0.39 million 
years (16 km of spreading). A narrow region of Domain III crust is 
located along the entire axis of the ELSC segment just to the south 
(Fig. 1b), suggesting a recent switch-over (81 thousand years ago) from 
a ridge segment that formerly tapped volatile-richer melts to one that 
now taps relatively volatile-poorer melts. 

Sandwiched between the two domains is a transitional region, vary- 
ing from ~5-10 km width, with intermediate-depth abyssal hill fabrics 
(Fig. la) and intermediate upper-crustal seismic velocities (Fig. 2b). 
Along the northern ELSC segment, the switch to transitional crust 
occurred over a few kilometres of spreading roughly 0.58 million years 
ago and a later switch to Domain III crust occurred abruptly at 
0.39 million years ago. Along the central ELSC, the corresponding 
changes occurred at roughly 0.261 million years ago and 0.081 million 
years ago, respectively. Along the southern ELSC (south of the over- 
lapping spreading centre at 20° 30'S), the ridge axis appears to be 
currently in the transitional phase and seafloor rock samples with 
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spreading centre, along with velocities of typical fast- and intermediate- 
spreading-rate crust (after ref. 15). Domain II velocities are similar to those of 
the Valu Fa ridge and are much lower than for typical mid-ocean ridges; 
Domain I] velocities are consistent with both a thicker seismic layer 2A and 
lower layer 2B velocities. c, Geological samples collected along the axis of the 
ridge exhibit major-element, trace-element, and isotopic-ratio variations that 
closely correlate with the geophysical observations*'®. Here we show SiO, 
content (C.H. Langmuir, personal communication) as an indicator of the 
basalt-to-andesite transition that occurs along the ELSC. 


andesitic compositions are found here® (Fig. 1c). The exception is that 
a small northern portion of this ridge section currently appears to tap 
Domain III melts. Here, the switch from transitional-type crust to 
Domain III crust (near 20° 39’ S), as determined by the seismic image, 
occurs near a well-documented major-element, trace-element and 
isotopic geochemical boundary between more heavily subduction- 
influenced lavas along the ridge axis to the south to less so along the 
ridge axis to the north*”® (Fig. 1c). 

The combined data sets show significant correlation between crustal 
seismic velocity structure and changes in seafloor morphology, gravity 
and geochemistry. For a single spreading segment, abrupt transitions 
in crustal properties take place in a step-like fashion with only a few 
kilometres of incremental spreading. These abrupt transitions are 
unlike along-axis transitions that occur at mid-ocean ridges, which 
are thought to reflect dynamic threshold effects associated with chan- 
ging spreading rate’? or mantle temperature“. We infer that the 
crustal transitions at the ELSC reflect abrupt changes in the composi- 
tion of the mantle supplying melt to the back-arc ridge axes. Thus, the 
observations cast doubt on models of arc-proximal back-arc melting 
regions that are similar to the broad ~200-km-wide triangular regions 
imaged’ and modelled at mid-ocean ridges’®. 

Such broad melting regimes would be expected gradually to entrain 
the various mantle wedge compositional domains as they migrate from 
arc-proximal to arc-distal settings and produce gradational changes in 
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Figure 2 | Seafloor bathymetry and Bouguer gravity anomalies in the study 
area. Red lines show the axis of the ELSC; the area of the seismic experiment is 
outlined by a box. a, The seafloor bathymetry is characterized by an older 
domain of pre-existing crust (Domain I) into which the ELSC propagated and 
two types of ELSC terrains labelled Domains II and III, separated by a variable 
transitional region demarcated by the dashed lines (see text). The two terrains 
closely follow the domains of low and high crustal seismic velocity shown in 
Fig. 1b. We note that near the active Tofua volcanic arc, volcaniclastic 


crustal properties. At the ELSC, the step-like changes in crustal properties 
suggest rapid transitions in the nature of the mantle entrained in the 
melting regime. We infer (Fig. 3) that these changes are enabled by a 
viscosity contrast of one to several orders of magnitude between a 
hydrous mantle near the arc and a relatively drier mantle further from 
the volcanic front**. We suggest that when near the volcanic arc, back- 
arc spreading centres preferentially advect hydrous, low-viscosity 
mantle, possibly augmented by dynamic buoyant upwelling, as 
inferred for the arc itself*°*’. This in turn produces the low-seismic- 
velocity, shallow, thick and volcanically complex crust observed. With 
increasing distance from the arc, however, a point is reached at which 
the connection to the low-viscosity hydrous mantle is broken and the 
spreading centre subsequently advects less-hydrous and higher-viscosity 
mantle. As the low-viscosity mantle is let go from the ridge upwelling 
zone, downwelling may occur on the arc side of the ridge, further sup- 
pressing melting of the higher-water-content mantle. At the ridge axis, 
mid-ocean-ridge-like crust is thereafter formed, although such crust still 
contains higher water content than at typical mid-ocean ridges and has 
trace-element enrichment and depletion characteristic of subduction, 
which can persist for hundreds of kilometres behind the arc volcanic 
front, giving back-arc basin basalts their distinctive character***. 

We hypothesize (Fig. 3) that geochemically and rheologically con- 
trasting mantle domains with abrupt boundaries exist in arc-proximal 
regions of the mantle wedge, rather than gradational variations, such 
that individual spreading centres in this region can abruptly switch 
from advecting one to the other domain with only a few kilometres of 
incremental spreading. Even neighbouring ridge segments, separated 
by small non-transform discontinuities, can erupt lavas derived from 
contrasting mantle domains for long periods of time. For example, the 
juxtaposition of distinct domains across the northern overlapping 
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sediments largely cover Domain II terrains. b, Bouguer gravity anomalies 
derived from ship and satellite data (contour interval is 2 mGal). The regional 
gradient associated with the slab was removed as described in ref. 4. Relative 
gravity lows and highs correspond to Domains II and III, respectively, 
separated by abrupt gradients. Local isostatic balance, assuming a crustal 
density of 2,700 kgm ° and a mantle density of 3,300 kgm °, indicates that 
Domain II crust is more than 1.9 km thicker than Domain III crust. 


spreading centre is estimated to have lasted for roughly 0.31 million 
years. One can even see the duelling propagation ‘scars’ in the depth 
contrast (Fig. 2a) and velocity structure (Fig. 1b) as the W-shaped 
boundary that reflects the contrasting mantle domains and crust 
spread by the two neighbouring ridge segments. For an 8-km ridge 
offset to have acted as a persistent boundary between mantle domains 
implies either a sharp chemical distinction between the mantle regions 
that fed the two ridge axes or a rapidly changing mantle flow field, or 
both. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


The L-SCAN experiment was carried out in January-March 2009, using the R/V 
Langseth and its 36-element, 6,600-cubic-inch airgun array towed at 9.0 m depth. 
The seismic data were recorded on 83 ocean-bottom seismometers (58 instru- 
ments, 25 of which were deployed twice) obtained via the National Ocean Bottom 
Seismograph Instrument Pool (https://obsip.ucsd.edu). Each unit contained a 
three-component seismometer and a hydrophone; the sample interval was 5 ms. 
Shots occurred every 450-500 m along 57 refraction lines. The ocean bottom 
seismometers were located using the travel times of the direct water wave for shots 
within 3 km of an instrument and a Bayesian grid search algorithm”’; the average 
lo location uncertainty was 6 m. 

At about 2 km to 12 km from an instrument, the first wave energy to arrive is a 
refraction from the upper crust (layer 2) with turning depths of 250m to 2km. 
Layer 3 refractions occur at greater distances (out to ~30 km). All layer 2 arrivals 
and layer 3 arrivals to ~20 km offset were used in this study. The arrivals are high 
quality and could be picked to within 1-3 samples; including all estimated experi- 
mental errors, the root-mean-square uncertainty of all travel times is 15 ms. The 
compressional (P)-wave velocity image was constructed using a nonlinear iterative 
tomographic technique” that modelled 139,986 travel-time data points for three- 
dimensional P-wave velocity structure and depth-varying anisotropy. Ray tracing 
was accomplished via a shortest path technique followed by a ray optimization 
procedure’’. Although the number of data exceeds the number of unknowns by a 
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factor of 2.5, the inversion was nevertheless regularized with weak smoothing and 
damping constraints. Seafloor bathymetry was included in the modelling procedure 
and its proper usage was extensively checked. (See also the Supplementary 
Information.) 
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Reliability of flipper-banded penguins as indicators 


of climate change 
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In 2007, the Intergovernmental Panel on Climate Change high- 
lighted an urgent need to assess the responses of marine ecosystems 
to climate change’. Because they lie in a high-latitude region, the 
Southern Ocean ecosystems are expected to be strongly affected by 
global warming. Using top predators of this highly productive 
ocean’ (such as penguins) as integrative indicators may help us 
assess the impacts of climate change on marine ecosystems**. Yet 
most available information on penguin population dynamics is 
based on the controversial use of flipper banding. Although some 
reports have found the effects of flipper bands to be deleterious**, 
some short-term (one-year) studies have concluded otherwise”, 
resulting in the continuation of extensive banding schemes and the 
use of data sets thus collected to predict climate impact on natural 
populations’*"’. Here we show that banding of free-ranging king 
penguins (Aptenodytes patagonicus) impairs both survival and 
reproduction, ultimately affecting population growth rate. Over 
the course of a 10-year longitudinal study, banded birds produced 
39% fewer chicks and had a survival rate 16% lower than non- 
banded birds, demonstrating a massive long-term impact of band- 
ing and thus refuting the assumption that birds will ultimately 
adapt to being banded®””. Indeed, banded birds still arrived later 
for breeding at the study site and had longer foraging trips even 
after 10 years. One of our major findings is that responses of flipper- 
banded penguins to climate variability (that is, changes in sea sur- 
face temperature and in the Southern Oscillation index) differ from 
those of non-banded birds. We show that only long-term investi- 
gations may allow an evaluation of the impact of flipper bands and 
that every major life-history trait can be affected, calling into ques- 
tion the banding schemes still going on. In addition, our under- 
standing of the effects of climate change on marine ecosystems 
based on flipper-band data should be reconsidered. 

The effects of climate forcing on primary and secondary production 
of the short austral food webs may be integrated at higher levels'*'*, and 
thus amplified in top-level predators such as seabirds. This has led to a 
strong interest in studying Antarctic and sub-Antarctic top predators 
(especially penguins, which are major consumers of the Southern 
Ocean ecosystem) as sensitive indicators of environmental changes**. 
To understand how variability in marine resources affects their demo- 
graphy over the timescale of years, simultaneous investigations of 
variation in breeding success and survival are necessary and require 
long-term individual monitoring at the population scale. 

Most of our present knowledge on the population dynamics of 
penguins is based on large flipper-banding schemes. The key advant- 
age is that bands can be identified from a distance, avoiding recapture 
stress for the birds. In the 1970s, however, bands were observed, both 
in zoos and in the wild, to injure flipper tissues severely’, especially 
during the moult. Although many research programmes consequently 
abandoned banding as a precaution in the late 1980s, massive banding 


schemes still continued (see references in ref. 5). Yet, as penguins 
power their swimming exclusively with their flippers, there has been 
an increasing concern about the hydrodynamic drag effect that may be 
induced by flipper bands (for example a 24% increase in the energy 
cost of swimming in captive Adélie penguins’). The question was then 
whether penguins may compensate for such effects'*'' and whether 
the impact of flipper bands would be limited in time. Although it had 
been assumed that the effect of flipper bands lasted for a year at most’” 
(until the bird got used to the band), the question remained to be 
addressed in the long term. In this context, medium-term studies 
revealed lower breeding success and survival in Adélie penguins® 
and a reduced breeding success in king penguins’. However, those 
pioneering findings did not result in the cessation of ongoing banding 
schemes. Whether or not flipper bands have a deleterious impact in the 
long term is, nonetheless, a crucial issue, for “it raises practical and 
larger ethical questions about costs and benefits of procedures in field 
studies”'®. In addition to possibly harming penguin populations 
already under threat (such as penguins rehabilitated after oil spills; 
see references in ref. 7), the potentially negative effects of banding 
on demographic parameters may introduce a bias, which in turn might 
jeopardize any attempt to use data from banded birds to assess the 
impact of climate’* on population dynamics and to predict the future 


Table 1 | Observed differences between life-history traits of banded 
and non-banded king penguins 


Non-banded 


Banded P 
(banding) 


Parameter 


Early group 


Arrival dates 21 Nov.+2d (189) 7Dec.+3d(167) <0.001 


Breeding propensity 0.95 (189) 0.87 (167) 0.04 
Laying dates 29 Nov.+1d(160) 6Dec.+1d(122) <0O.001 
Breeding success 0.44 (160) 0.32 (122) 0.05 


Foraging trips 11.60 + 0.20d (512) 12.70 + 0.20d (344) <0.001 

All birds 

Overall survival 0.36 0.20 0.04 
over the decade 

Overall/annual survival over 0.62/0.90 0.32/0.78 0.01 
he first period (4.5 years) 

Overall/annual survival over 0.57/0.90 0.60/0.91 0.82 


he last period (5.5 years) 


Significant results are indicated in bold. Data shows mean = s.e. The number of events (/V) is shown in 
arentheses. Differences in N come from differences in studied stages (for example, not every bird 

arriving at the colony bred). Overall survival corresponds to the number of studied birds present at the 
colony at the end of the period divided by the number of studied birds present at the colony at the 

eginning of the period. Breeding propensity corresponds to the proportion of live birds that engaged in 
reproduction over the ten breeding seasons (that is, the number of reproduction events divided by the 
sum over the years of live birds). The early group is the group of birds that failed or did not engage in 
revious reproduction and were free to arrive early in the summer. This group is the one that most 

affects overall population reproductive success. For breeding analyses, P is the P value of the banding 
effect in the mixed model Y ~ banding + (1 | individual). For survival (investigated through schemes of 
resence/absence at the colony), Pis the P value obtained from a Cox proportional hazards model with 
right censoring. Durations of foraging trips were standardized per period and then pooled together to 
run a single mixed-model analysis. 
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of breeding colonies according to scenarios of the Intergovernmental 
Panel on Climate Change”’. 

Using a decade-long data set, we analysed differences in reproduc- 
tion and survival between two groups of electronically monitored king 
penguins (50 banded and 50 non-banded) breeding on Possession 
Island in the sub- Antarctic Crozet archipelago. These differences were 
investigated in relation to the birds’ time of arrival for breeding and the 
duration of their foraging trips. Furthermore, we explored whether 
and how climate variability might differently affect banded and non- 
banded penguins. 

First and foremost, our study underlines a strong negative impact 
of flipper banding on adult survival, to which population growth rate 
is most sensitive in long-lived species'”"* such as king penguins. The 
average annual survival was 5% lower in banded penguins, leading to 
an overall 16%-lower survival over a decade (Table 1 and Fig. 1a). Yet 
a breakpoint analysis revealed that the difference between the cumu- 
lative survival of banded penguins and that of non-banded penguins 
had one breakpoint, after 4.5 years (54+ 3 months; Fig. 1b). Before 
that the mortality was 30% higher for banded birds, whereas after- 
wards the survival rates of the remaining banded and non- 
banded birds were not significantly different (Table 1 and Fig. 1). 
Importantly, those birds that died during the first period (banded or 
not) had a lower breeding success than those that survived (0.22 versus 
0.30, P= 0.047) and the annual survival rate of banded penguins 
increased between the two periods (from 78% to 91%, Wilcoxon 
rank-sum test, P = 0.05). This suggests that banding has a stronger 
deleterious effect on low-quality birds and thus selects for high-quality 
individuals. 

Second, we show that over the decade banded birds had significantly 
lower breeding propensity and success than non-banded birds (breed- 
ing probability of 0.87 versus 0.95 and breeding success of 0.32 versus 
0.44; Table 1 and Supplementary Fig. 1). This could be explained by the 
significantly later arrival of banded birds to breed (average delay rela- 
tive to non-banded birds was 16 days; Table 1). Indeed, breeding pro- 
pensity was negatively affected by arrival dates, meaning that those 
birds arriving later were less likely to engage in breeding attempts 
(model 9, P< 0.001; Supplementary Table 1). According to life-history 
trade-offs'® between reproduction and survival for long-lived species, 
late-arriving birds may delay reproduction to the following year to 
avoid breeding costs that may jeopardize their own survival'?”°. 
Furthermore, in agreement with previous studies*’’* we found that 
the later in the season king penguins arrived to breed, the lower was 
their breeding success (Supplementary Fig. 2 and model 15, P< 0.001; 
Supplementary Table 1). This suggests an unfavourable timing in 
chick rearing, which then begins at the end of summer, when prey 
availability is much lower’. The reduced breeding success of banded 
birds could also be explained by the greater durations of their foraging 
trips at all summer stages of the breeding cycle (Table 1 and Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 3). Indeed, a longer trip may either lead to breeding failure (that 
is, no longer being able to sustain the fasting period energetically, the 
partner abandons the egg before mate relief**) or directly jeopardize the 
survival of chicks waiting for food. Accordingly, birds failing in repro- 
duction made significantly longer trips at sea than successful birds 
(21.8 versus 16.1 days, P< 0.001, for incubation birds and 11.5 versus 
8.1 days, P< 0.001, for birds with chicks). Thus, the longer trip dura- 
tion of the banded birds suggests that the detrimental effect of the 
bands can be explained by a reduced swimming and/or foraging 
efficiency resulting from the effect of flipper-band drag on the hydro- 
dynamics of the bird, such as for Adélie penguins’. 

Notably, our data clearly do not accord with the assumption that 
flipper bands have an impact essentially restricted to the first year after 
banding, which is the time suggested for birds to habituate to the 
handicap*"’. Indeed, flipper bands also had a deleterious effect during 
the second half of our study (for example, P = 0.008 for arrival dates). 
These long-term effects indicate that there is no habituation to the 
handicap. We conclude that flipper bands lead to delayed breeding 
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Figure 1 | Survival of banded and non-banded king penguins during the 10- 
year study period. a, Cumulative survival was lower for banded birds (dashed 
line) than for non-banded birds (solid line) (Cox proportional hazard model, 
P = 0.04; assumption of proportional hazards verified, P = 0.83). b, Difference 
between the cumulative survivals of banded and non-banded penguins over 
time. There is a breakpoint at 54 months (4.5 years) and the linear trend is 
indicated. Differences between banded and non-banded birds tended to 
disappear after the first 4.5 years. 
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Figure 2 | Simulated population growth rates of banded and non-banded 
penguins as functions of SST. a, Growth rates of both populations according 
to SST at the marginal ice zone (MIZ). Error bars, s.e.m. b, Difference between 
the two growth rates. A quadratic relation well approximated the difference 
(Growth rate ~ (0.27 = 0.01)SST — (0.09 = 0.00)SST?, P < 0.001 for both SST 
and SST”). 
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Figure 3 | Potential mechanisms involved in negative impacts of flipper bands on life-history traits and population dynamics in king penguins. Flipper 
bands and climate interact to affect chick production negatively, mostly through delayed timing, survival and, ultimately, population growth rate. 


attempts, lower breeding propensities and longer foraging trips, which 
together explain the large drop observed in chick production between 
banded and non-banded birds during our study decade (80 versus 47 
chicks produced; Supplementary Fig. 1). Moreover, decreasing breed- 
ing success in seabirds increases their dispersal”’, and dispersal of 
penguins is still studied almost exclusively using flipper-banded birds. 
The question then arises about the significance of such data, as dis- 
persal may not be representative of actual population dispersal in free- 
living penguins and may therefore constitute a serious bias. 

Finally, banded and non-banded penguins were differently affected 
by climate. Environmental conditions (Southern Oscillation index 
(SOI) and sea surface temperature (SST)) are known to affect penguins 
through changes in food availability (abundance or distribution), com- 
pelling individuals to forage for longer periods to reach sufficient body 
condition when conditions are warmer’’. In this regard, banded pen- 
guins arrived later to breed than did non-banded birds and even more 
so in years of lower SOI (that is, warmer phases of El Nifo/Southern 
Oscillation’; Supplementary Table 2 and Supplementary Fig. 4). 
Additionally, when compared with that of non-banded penguins, 
the breeding success of banded birds was similar in years of late arrivals 
(difference of — 0.03, P = 0.52, N = 53 birds), lower (albeit not signifi- 
cantly) in years of early arrivals (difference of —0.13, P = 0.32, N= 29) 
and much lower in years of intermediate arrivals (difference of —0.19, 
P=0.01, N= 70). Thus, over a single year, differences may not be 
apparent. Food availability at sea may be so poor in a given year that 
even non-handicapped birds fail in large numbers. For instance, in 
2007 (a year of late arrivals) both banded and non-banded king 
penguins similarly failed to breed. In contrast, in years of very favourable 
environmental conditions, the environmental pressure on banded 
birds may be so weak that they may compensate for the extra cost 
inflicted by banding, which would explain the absence of (or weakness 
in) difference observed between banded and non-banded birds in 
favourable years such as 2004, 2005 and 2006. This accords with data 
on banded Adeélie penguins, whose increase in foraging duration varied 
according to the year®, and on African penguins, which seem to be 
negatively affected by banding only during periods of reduced prey 
availability**. Similarly, we found that the population growth rates of 
banded and non-banded king penguins did not respond in the same 
way to variations in SST. Indeed, the relation between SST and the 
difference in population growth rates between the two groups was well 
approximated by a quadratic relationship, highlighting that this dif- 
ference was most apparent in years of intermediate SST values (Fig. 2). 

Thus, our decade-long monitoring demonstrates the detrimental 
effect of flipper banding and its interaction with climate on the major 
life-history traits of king penguins (Fig. 3). The effects of extensive 
banding schemes on penguin populations can on ethical grounds no 
longer be neglected, and studies considering population trajectories 
with regard to climate change seriously need to reconsider the biases 
inherent in studies using flipper-banded birds. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


King penguins from a breeding colony on Possession Island (46° 25’ S, 51° 45’ E; 
Crozet archipelago) were monitored from 1998 to 2008 using automatic 


identification (see ref. 26 for details). One hundred birds were randomly sampled 
in their breeding area and 50 of them were fitted with a metal flipper band’ 
(banding every second bird). 

We established breeding propensity and phenology by analysing bird movements 
between their breeding area and the sea*’. Breeding propensity and success were 
defined as binary variables respectively depending on whether or nota bird attempted 
to breed and whether or not a breeding bird fledged its chick. In king penguins, egg 
laying is not synchronized within the colony, owing to a breeding cycle lasting over a 
year?'”°. Here we present results of early breeders only, because they are the ones that 
most affect population reproductive success. We investigated survival as a function of 
decline in animal presence. Population growth rates were estimated as dominant 
eigenvalues of transition matrices” and simulated according to varying SST. 

Monthly fluctuations in SOI, SST and chlorophyll a concentration ([Chl a]) 
both around Crozet archipelago and around the polar front were the three environ- 
mental descriptors used in this study. SOI was used as a global index of El Nifio/ 
Southern Oscillation, whereas SST and [Chl a] were used as proxies of the prey 
availability of important feeding locations of king penguins. 

We computed all statistics using the R statistical environment (version R-2.8.0). 
Survival was investigated using a Cox proportional hazards model with right 
censoring. Changes in cumulative survival over time were determined using 
breakpoints in segmented regression analysis. We analysed breeding data using 
mixed models computed with the individual as a random effect, enabling us to 
account for repeated measures, as birds were tracked over multiple breeding 
seasons. Years were added as random effects when we did not investigate differ- 
ences between years. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 


We confirm that all work followed approval by an ethics committee and conforms 
to the legal requirements of the country in which it was carried out, including those 
relating to conservation and welfare. 

Demographic survey. Our study was conducted on king penguins breeding in the 
colony of La Grande Manchotiere at Possession Island (46° 25’ S, 51° 45’ E) on 
Crozet archipelago. We used automatic identification and data-logging systems 
(the ANTAVIA system*’) to follow, from 1998 to 2008, 100 king penguins 
implanted with a passive transponder tag under the skin of their leg. The trans- 
ponder tags weigh 0.8 g and have no known adverse effects. They were shown not 
to affect survival of king penguins” or breeding success, recruitment or survival of 
tits**. Furthermore, concerns about infections should be minimal, as transponder 
tags were kept sealed sterile in iodine capsules (Betadine) and were removed from 
the capsules only by the process of injecting them into the bird. Moreover, 
Vétédine soap and alcoholic antiseptic solutions were used to disinfect the skin 
and the injecting needle before each insertion. Flesh wounds did not seem infected 
thereafter (personal observations on recaptured birds). Penguins were randomly 
sampled in their breeding area (only breeding birds were taken, to make sure that 
they were mature birds). Fifty of them were also fitted with a metal flipper band’, 
with the simple rule of banding every second bird to randomize the treatment. 
Automatic identification systems allow for continuous, automatic data collection 
of bird movements into and out of the colony. The system is completed by video 
recording of the passageways over the antennas. Banded birds were thus mon- 
itored during the whole study, and only one bird lost its flipper band. This bird was 
not considered in further analyses. 

Biological variables. The breeding propensities and phenologies of the birds were 
established by analysing recorded movements of the 100 studied penguins 
between the breeding area and the sea”. We assumed that those birds which were 
recorded leaving the colony went to sea. The specificity of the king penguins’ 
breeding cycle allows us to determine whether and when birds attempted to breed, 
and whether and when they failed (stop in the sex-specific shifts). We were thus 
able to obtain arrival and laying dates, lengths of sojourns at sea and breeding 
variables, over all years and for each bird. 

The sex of the birds was established by analysing the chronology of sex-specific 

incubating shifts”. Because sex had no significant effect on the date of arrival at the 
colony or on the propensity to breed, gender was not incorporated in our models. 
The presence of couples in the sample was controlled to avoid double-counting the 
same reproductive event and to keep independent our data on each individual. The 
data recorded during 1998 (that is, the year the birds were marked) were not 
included, to avoid eventual bias induced by handling. 
Breeding success, sea trips and survival. We defined breeding propensity as a 
binary variable considering the onset of a breeding cycle (breeding propensity 
equals 1 if the bird attempted reproduction and equals 0 otherwise, that is, if no 
egg was laid). We defined breeding success as successful chick fledging for birds 
that laid an egg (breeding success equals 1 if the chick is fledged and equals 0 
otherwise). 

Lengths of sea trips were investigated for all birds still incubating or brooding, 
whether successfully fledging their chick or not. Different shifts have different 
mean durations” and we thus separated them into different groups: one group 
per incubation shift, one for the first guard trip, one for all subsequent guard trips 
pooled together and a last one for all post-guard trips. To be able to run a single 
model on foraging trips, we standardized trips per group and then pooled them all 
together. 

Yearly chick production was investigated as the number of fledglings (that is, 14- 
month-old chicks) produced per individual present in the colony each year. It 
combines breeding success and propensity into a single parameter representative 
of yearly reproduction at the population level. The total number of chicks produced 
over the 10-year period, integrating both breeding and survival over the number of 
penguins present in the colony, was also studied to give a better representation of 
the success of the considered sample (that is, banded or non-banded). 

Survival was investigated as a function of decline in bird presence at the colony. 
We conducted analyses on both annual and overall survival. Overall survival 
corresponds to the number of studied birds present at the colony at the end of 
the period divided by the number of studied birds present at the colony at the 
beginning of the period. 

Early breeders and late breeders. Because the king penguins’ breeding cycle lasts 
for more than 1 year (around 14 months on Crozet archipelago”’”’™), bird arrival 
at the colony depends on the success and timing of the previous year’s breeding 
attempt. The laying period of king penguins therefore extends for over four 
months, with two peak periods***: one for ‘early breeders’ (before 1 January) 
and another for ‘late breeders’ (after 1 January). To account for the dependence 
on the previous breeding attempt, we separated our data into two timing groups 
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and conducted separate analyses on them. The first corresponded to penguins that 
did not fledge a chick the previous breeding season (failed or skipped reproduc- 
tion) and which were thus free to arrive early in the summer (early group), and the 
second corresponded to birds that succeeded in fledging a chick the previous 
breeding season and which were consequently late breeders the subsequent season 
(late group). 

As birds in the late group have a very small impact on the chick production of 
the colony, we did not present their data in our breeding analyses. Their late arrival 
almost always results in breeding failure as they do not breed early enough to allow 
their chick to meet normal phases of the chick growth period*’”*. Moreover, the 
pool of these birds is very small in comparison with the early group, and the 
production of chicks and, therefore, the renewal of the population is thus mostly 
dependent on the success of early breeders. 

Environmental descriptors. The three environmental descriptors used in this 
study were the SOI, calculated from the monthly fluctuation in the air pressure 
difference between Tahiti and Darwin, Australia; the SST (in degrees Celsius); and 
the concentration of chlorophyll ({Chl a], in milligrams per cubic metre) (see ref. 
26 for details). Negative SOI values indicate a warm phase of El Nifo/Southern 
Oscillation’’. SST and [Chl a] were used as a proxy of prey availability both around 
the breeding site and near the polar front, which are two locations known to affect 
the breeding of king penguins in the Crozet archipelago. 

Growth rate estimates and simulations. To integrate breeding success and sur- 
vival into one single parameter, we established population growth rates for both 
banded and non-banded groups, as the dominant eigenvalues of stage-structured 
population transition matrices”. Different population matrix structures were 
tested and the obtained growth rates were almost identical, seeming insensitive 
to this structure. For simplicity, we present results of only one model. Briefly, we 
used a four-stage structured matrix with three first stages of immature birds and a 
last one of breeding adults. This supposes that every penguin began breeding at age 
five (average breeding age of the colony, unpublished data). An example of such a 
matrix is 


0 oO O GBS 
a 0 0 0 
M= 
0 a 0O 0 
0 0 a Adult survival 


where GBS stands for global breeding success (that is, the product of breeding 
proportion and breeding success) and « represents annual juvenile survival. 

As birds were followed only from adult age in this study, we fixed annual 
juvenile survival for both populations at 0.89 (C. Saraux et al., unpublished obser- 
vations, where the authors studied the return rates and survival of juveniles in king 
penguins). Breeding success is affected by the SST of the area around Crozet 
archipelago as far south as the polar front and survival is affected by SST at the 
MIZ with a 2-year lag’®. We computed two different models explaining breeding 
success in terms of SST around Crozet, one for banded birds and one for non- 
banded birds. Similarly, survival was modelled using the SST at the MIZ for 
banded and non-banded birds. Significant relationships were obtained in each 
of these four cases and were implemented in the matrix of each group as follows: 


1 
0 0 0 [pmAST.. TEE 
2 0 0 0 
Mhon-banded = 
a 0 0 
1 
_” Tp el BST az 8.6676 
1 
eee 1p @238688T G5 — 24.981 
0 0 0 
Mbandea = 
a 0 0 
1 
0 O o 


1+ e1-13048ST wiz —5.5565 


SSTs averaged over the two different areas were highly correlated (p = 0.97, 
P<0.001), and we thus decided to let both SSTs vary the same way, differing only 
by a constant: SST cero = SST wiz + mean(SST ero — SST az). Finally, we simulated 
the variation of these population growth rates in relation to varying SST. Standard 
errors of growth rates were calculated using Caswell’s method”, by adding standard 
errors of all parameters of the matrix, these having previously been calculated 
bootstrapping over 1,000 repetitions of the models used in the matrix. 

Statistics. All statistics were computed using the R-2.8.0 statistical environment (R 
Development Core Team, 2008). Survival was investigated using a Cox proportional 
hazards model with right censoring. Changes in survival over time were determined 
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using breakpoints from segmented regression analysis (‘segmented’ package). 
Breeding data was analysed using a mixed-effect model fitted using maximum 
likelihood (‘Ime4’ package**). Generalized linear mixed models were computed with 
the individual (bird) as a random effect, enabling us to account for repeated mea- 
sures, as birds were tracked over multiple breeding seasons. The most appropriate 
model was selected by using the Akaike information criterion. Variables were con- 
sidered significant for P< 0.05. 
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Distributed biological computation with 
multicellular engineered networks 


Sergi Regot'*, Javier Macia?*, Nuria Conde’?, Kentaro Furukawa®, Jimmy Kjellén’, Tom Peeters’, Stefan Hohmann’, 
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Ongoing efforts within synthetic and systems biology have been 
directed towards the building of artificial computational devices’ 
using engineered biological units as basic building blocks”*. Such 
efforts, inspired in the standard design of electronic circuits*’, are 
limited by the difficulties arising from wiring the basic computa- 
tional units (logic gates) through the appropriate connections, 
each one to be implemented by a different molecule. Here, we show 
that there is a logically different form of implementing complex 
Boolean logic computations that reduces wiring constraints thanks 
toa redundant distribution of the desired output among engineered 
cells. A practical implementation is presented using a library of 
engineered yeast cells, which can be combined in multiple ways. 
Each construct defines a logic function and combining cells and 
their connections allow building more complex synthetic devices. 
As a proof of principle, we have implemented many logic functions 
by using just a few engineered cells. Of note, small modifications 
and combination of those cells allowed for implementing more 
complex circuits such as a multiplexer or a 1-bit adder with carry, 
showing the great potential for re-utilization of small parts of the 
circuit. Our results support the approach of using cellular consortia 
as an efficient way of engineering complex tasks not easily solvable 
using single-cell implementations. 

Engineered living cells have been designed to perform a broad variety 
of functions*’* but, with few exceptions, complex computational con- 
structs (such as comparators, bit adders or multiplexers) are difficult to 
obtain and reuse’’. Moreover, cell-cell communication requirements 
rapidly grow with circuit complexity, thus limiting the combinatorial 
potential of the constructs. One way of overcoming these difficulties is 
to use cellular consortia’* based on the idea that external communica- 
tion between cells in populations involving either single’? or mul- 
tiple** ** cell types would perform functions difficult to be implemented 
using individual strains. Here, we apply this view to a novel distributed 
approach based on a reusable, sparse design of synthetic circuits. 

A small library of engineered cell types with restricted connections 
among them was generated, each cell responding to one/two inputs 
(Fig. la—c). The basic two-input and one-output engineered functions 
include the AND and the inverted IMPLIES (N-IMPLIES, Fig. 1d), 
which allow implementing any Boolean function. Moreover, some 
cells define one-input, one-output function (Fig. le). The output of 
each cell type is either a diffusible wiring molecule or the desired out- 
put. In contrast with previous works using synthetic consortia'*”’, we 
have not used cell-cell feedbacks. Instead, cells only respond to an 
external input and to a single diffusible molecule acting as a wire. 

The computation is determined by: (1) the number of cells Cinvolved, 
(2) the specific function implemented by each engineered cell and (3) the 
location of cells within the network (see Supplementary Information 
and Supplementary Fig. 1 for details). Crucially, we allow different engi- 
neered cells to produce the output signal, which is thus distributed. 


Moreover, each cell can be modulated by external inputs, which can 
either trigger the production of a signal or its inhibition. 

The combinatorial nature of our approach is highlighted by calculat- 
ing, for each C, the number of functions that can be implemented’. We 
have analysed all possible functions with two and three inputs versus C 
with our approach (see Supplementary Information and Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 2) and found that most can be constructed using C = 2-5 
different cells. For instance, in response to three inputs, just three cells 
results in more than 100 functions and exceed 200 using four cell types. 
The number of extracellular wires using this approach is significantly 
lower compared to other standard approximations (Supplementary 
Fig. 3 and Supplementary Information). With three inputs, over 100 
different logical functions can be achieved with only two wires and 
almost all are obtained with just three to four wires (Supplementary 
Fig. 3). 

As a proof of principle that distributed computation can be imple- 
mented in vivo, we created a library of engineered yeast cells. Each cell 
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Figure 1 | Basic engineered cells (cell types). a, b, Cells can receive signals 
from other cells (IN) and external sources (E) (a) or just from external sources 
(b). Cells can also produce diffusive output molecules. c, Representation of the 
cell behaviour is summarized, where each cell Cij responds to two different 
inputs; external input (xj) and a signalling molecule (wire) from another cell 
(a; — 1). The response of k-th cell type o(k;i,j) can be the production of a new 
wiring molecule («;) or the final output. The k-th cells respond to the presence 
of signals through some Boolean function © ij with k = {1,2,3,4} defining the 
resulting Boolean output. d, e, The four basic functions implemented in our 
study are displayed. 
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responds to an extracellular stimulus (for example, NaCl, doxycycline, 
galactose, oestradiol) and/or the presence of a wiring molecule (for 
example, yeast pheromone). The output of the cells was monitored as 
the expression of a reporter construct under the control of the FUS1 
promoter (for example, green fluorescent protein, GFP). See Sup- 
plementary Fig. 4 for relevant genotype and the logic function of each 
cell of the library is. The ability of cells to respond to external stimuli 
(inputs) was monitored by fluorescence in single cell (fluorescence- 
activated cell sorting, FACS) and normalized to the maximal number of 
cells able to produce output signal (see Fig. 2a and Supplementary 
Information). Each cell type has been characterized by its ability to 
respond to the corresponding stimuli (Fig. 2b and Supplementary 
Fig. 5). 

We then implemented all standard 2-input logic functions by com- 
bining just a few engineered cell types. We initially designed a basic 
circuit with an AND logic (Fig. 3a) involving two cell types responding 
to two stimuli (NaCl and oestradiol) and using a pheromone (alpha 
factor) as a wiring molecule. The presence of NaCl stimulates Cell 1 to 
produce pheromone (IDENTITY) that is received by Cell 2. In addi- 
tion, Cell 2 has the ability to sense another external input (oestradiol) 
and it is competent, via the production and activation of the Fus3 
mitogen-activated protein kinase (MAPK), to produce the final out- 
put. Only in the presence of the two inputs the final outcome was 
produced (Fig. 3a). Similarly, a NOR gate was implemented using a 


different pair of cell types in which each cell responded to a particular 
stimulus (doxycycline and 6a, an inhibitor of Fus3as kinase) with yeast 
pheromone as a wiring. Only in the absence of both stimuli there was 
positive output (Fig. 3b). 

Next, we designed two completely different circuits that involved 
the use of three independent engineered cell types, by reusing cells 
from our previous AND and NOR circuits. The first three-cell circuit 
was an OR logic gate in which the two inputs are NaCl and galactose. In 
this circuit, engineered Cell 1 and 5 are IDENTITY functions. They 
respond to the presence of NaCl (input 1) or galactose (input 2) to 
produce the wiring molecule that induces output production in Cell 6 
(GFP). The presence of any input (galactose or NaCl) generated a 
positive output as it corresponds to an OR gate (Fig. 3c). Similarly, a 
NAND gate was designed using doxycycline and glucose as inputs. 
Cell 3 and Cell5 display NOT logic. Both secreted pheromone in the 
absence of stimuli. Cell 6 responded to the presence of pheromone 
from either Cell 3 or Cell 5 inducing a fluorescent output. As expected, 
only the presence of both stimuli generates the output (Fig. 3d). This 
illustrates how to increase computational complexity at low cost. 
Other circuits can be easily built through reuse (Supplementary Fig. 
6). Of note, the N-IMPLIES circuit can be implemented in a single cell 
(Supplementary Fig. 6a) or by combining cells with different logics 
(Supplementary Fig. 6b). Using other consortia, we obtained the AND, 
NOR, OR, NAND, XNOR and XOR gates. However, they can be 
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Figure 2 | In vivo analyses of engineered cells. a, Quantification of single cell 
computational output. Truth table and schematic representation of a cell with a 
NOT logic (see Supplementary Information for complete genotype). The NOT 
function is implemented in Cell 3, and the reporter cell (Cell 6) is used to 
quantify alpha factor production in vivo. Doxycycline (DOX) was added as 
indicated and cells were analysed by FACS. Data are expressed as the 
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percentage of GFP-positive cells versus cells treated with pheromone. Results 
represent the mean = s.d. of three independent experiments. b, Transfer 
functions of basic logic cells. Schematic representation of cells implementing 
N-IMPLIES, AND, IDENTITY and NOT functions. Indicated cells were 
treated with indicated input concentrations (2 inputs, left; 1 input, right). 17B- 
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Figure 3 | Engineered cells to implement different logic gates in vivo. 

a, Truth table and schematic representation of cells in the AND circuit (see 
Supplementary Information for complete genotype). Cells were mixed 
proportionally and inputs (NaCl and oestradiol) were added at the same time. 
b, Panel ordered as in (a) following NOR logic. Indicated cells were treated 


implemented using the same inputs for all of them (that is, doxycycline 
and glucose) (Supplementary Fig. 7a-f). This supports that our 
approach is adaptable and that multiple functions can be constructed 
from a small library of reusable cells. 

We then analysed the long-term dynamical response of our AND 
circuit under changing inputs (Supplementary Fig. 7a). We have found 
that once the circuit is turned on, it can maintain maximal signal for 
periods beyond 9h in the presence of stimuli (Supplementary Fig. 8a). 
Furthermore, once the system has been established, it responds equally 
well (at least eight generations) while the culture is maintained to a log 
phase (Supplementary Fig. 8b). We have also experimentally addressed 
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using as inputs doxycycline and 6a. c, OR gate. Indicated cells were treated 
using as inputs 0.4 M NaCl and 2% galactose (GAL). d, NAND gate. Indicated 
strains were treated using as inputs doxycycline and 2% glucose. Data represent 
the mean and standard deviation of three independent experiments. 


network responsiveness to dynamic changes by means of a microfluidic 
device containing the cellular types of the AND circuit and have 
exposed it to changes in the input signals over time. The system was 
able to dynamically respond to re-stimulation after GFP inactivation 
(Supplementary Fig. 8c). 

Our system can be selectively switched off and partially repro- 
grammed. For instance, the inhibition of the intracellular signal trans- 
duction in Cell2 of the AND gate, blocks the positive outcome of the 
circuit (Supplementary Fig. 9a). More interestingly, when reprogram- 
ming is applied to complex multicellular circuits, different computations 
can be obtained with little effort. For instance, when a reprogramming 
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molecule (glucose) is added to the OR gate shown in Supplementary Fig. 
9b it works as IDENTITY for NaCl (input 2). In this context, despite the 
fact that multicellular circuits might seem more complex, their easy 
reuse and combination actually makes them more appropriate in many 
situations. 

Finally, we were able to engineer complex circuits by re-using our 
previous designs. One of them is the multiplexer MUX2tol circuit that 
selects one of different input signals and forwards the selected input 
into a single output. This circuit, if designed in a single cell would be 
difficult to implement in vivo (see Supplementary Fig. 10a). However, 
using distributed computation, the circuit can be assembled from just 
three engineered cell types responding to three input signals and a 
single wiring molecule (Supplementary Fig. 10b). In addition, we also 
implemented a MUX2tol circuit that contains four cell types but uses 
two independent wiring molecules («-factor from Saccharomyces 
cerevisiae and the o-factor from Candida albicans). Cell10 and 
Cell 13 respond to doxycycline and produce each one of the wiring 


molecules. Cell 12 responds to oestradiol and S. cerevisiae pheromone 
whereas Cell 15 responds to galactose and C. albicans pheromone. The 
final output (GFP) is generated by Cell 12 and Cell 15. Here, although 
the complexity of the circuit required a differential output to eight 
different input combinations, the in vivo results clearly showed that 
the computation of the three inputs yielded the expected response 
(Fig. 4a). A second complex circuit, the 1-bit adder with carry, was 
built by combining XOR and AND gates that respond to the same 
input (doxycycline and glucose) with two wiring molecules («%-factor 
from S. cerevisiae and C. albicans). In addition, output cells express 
different reporter proteins, a green reporter (adder) or a red reporter 
(carry) (FUS1::GFP or FUS1::mCherry respectively) allowing to detect 
the outcome of the carry and adder in the same culture. The system 
responds as an XOR gate (green columns) but presence of the two 
stimuli induces led to a 1-bit carrier (red columns) (Fig. 4b). 
Possible applications as well as some caveats will need to be 


addressed in future work (such as scalability>”®, strategies for reducing 
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Figure 4 | Design and in vivo implementation of a multiplexer (MUX2tol1) 
and 1-bit adder with carry. a, Truth table and schematic representation of the 
cells used in the MUX2tol. Indicated cells were treated using doxycycline 
(selector) and the inputs oestradiol and/or 2% galactose. Data are expressed as 
the percentage of GFP-positive cells using a sample treated with either S. 
cerevisiae or C. albicans alpha factor as a reference for Cell 12 or Cell 15, 
respectively. b, Truth table and schematic representation of cells used for 1-bit 
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adder with carry. Four cells with two wiring systems that respond to glucose and 
doxycycline with an XOR logic were combined with an extra cell that respond 
to same stimuli but with an AND logic in which instead of GFP, mCherry was 
expressed as output. The final outcome was measured as in Fig. 3a. Green bars 
indicate the adder output (GFP) whereas red bars represent the carry bit 
(mCherry). GFP and mCherry images of cells are shown (right panels). Data 
represent the mean and standard deviation of three independent experiments. 
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potential crosstalk* and robustness to noise’”). However, the results 
reported here show that distributed computation using consortia is a 
powerful strategy to build complex synthetic constructs, opening a 
new door to reusable, reprogrammable complex circuits (Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 11). 


METHODS SUMMARY 


Complete list of engineered yeast strains and plasmids is described in Supplemen- 
tary Information. Computational output detection was done in single cells by flow 
cytometry (FACScalibur, Becton Dickinson) and the dynamical inputs responses 
to different circuits were analysed in a microscopy based microfluidic platform. 
See Supplementary Information for details about experimental methods. 
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Robust multicellular computing using genetically 
encoded NOR gates and chemical ‘wires’ 


Alvin Tamsir', Jeffrey J. Tabor? & Christopher A. Voigt? 


Computation underlies the organization of cells into higher-order 
structures, for example during development or the spatial asso- 
ciation of bacteria in a biofilm’ ’. Each cell performs a simple 
computational operation, but when combined with cell-cell com- 
munication, intricate patterns emerge. Here we study this process 
by combining a simple genetic circuit with quorum sensing to 
produce more complex computations in space. We construct a 
simple NOR logic gate in Escherichia coliby arranging two tandem 
promoters that function as inputs to drive the transcription of a 
repressor. The repressor inactivates a promoter that serves as the 
output. Individual colonies of E. coli carry the same NOR gate, but 
the inputs and outputs are wired to different orthogonal quorum- 
sensing ‘sender’ and ‘receiver’ devices**. The quorum molecules 
form the wires between gates. By arranging the colonies in different 
spatial configurations, all possible two-input gates are produced, 
including the difficult XOR and EQUALS functions. The response 
is strong and robust, with 5- to >300-fold changes between the ‘on’ 
and ‘off states. This work helps elucidate the design rules by which 
simple logic can be harnessed to produce diverse and complex 
calculations by rewiring communication between cells. 

Boolean logic gates integrate multiple digital inputs into a digital out- 
put. Electronic integrated circuits consist of many layered gates. In cells, 
regulatory networks encode logic operations that integrate environ- 
mental and cellular signals**. Synthetic genetic logic gates have been 
constructed, including those that perform AND, OR and NOT func- 
tions’"’, and have been used in pharmaceutical and biotechnological 
applications'*'*. Multiple gates can be layered to build more complex 
programs'*"’, but it remains difficult to predict how a combination of 
circuits will behave on the basis of the functions of the individuals'*”. 
Here we have compartmentalized a simple logic gate into separate E. coli 
strains and use quorum signalling to allow communication between the 
strains’. Compartmentalizing the circuit produces more reliable com- 
putation by population-averaging the response. In addition, a program 
can be built from a smaller number of orthogonal parts (for example 
transcription factors) by re-using them in multiple cells. 

NOR and NAND gates are unique because they are functionally 
complete. That is, any computational operation can be implemented 
by layering either of these gates alone’’. Of these, the NOR gate is the 
simplest to implement using existing genetic parts. A NOR gate is ‘on’ 
only when both inputs are ‘off (Fig. la). We designed a simple NOR 
gate by adding a second input promoter to a NOT gate”. Tandem 
promoters with the same orientation drive the expression of a tran- 
scriptional repressor (Fig. 1b). Tandem promoters are common in 
prokaryotic genomes”. This is expected to produce an OR function; 
however, interference between the promoters can occur (Supplemen- 
tary Figure 3). The repressor turns off a downstream promoter, which 
serves as the output of the gate. Both the inputs and the output of this 
gate are promoters; thus, multiple gates could be layered to produce 
more complex operations. 

Each logic gate is encoded in separate strains of E. coli. Acyl homo- 
serine lactone (AHL) cell-cell communication devices are used as 


signal-carrying ‘wires’ to connect the logic gates encoded in different 
strains****. Gates are connected in series where the output of the first 
gate is the expression of the AHL synthase (Pseudomonas aeruginosa 
PAOI LasI or RhlI). AHL diffuses through the cell membrane and 
binds to its cognate transcription factor (P. aeruginosa PAO] LasR or 
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Figure 1 | The genetic NOR gate. a, b, Symbol, truth table (a) and genetic 
diagram (b) of the NOR gate. c, The transfer function is defined as the output as 
a function of input at steady state. The transfer functions of Pgap and Pye, (top), 
the Pgap-P re tandem promoter (middle), and the NOR gate (bottom) are 
shown. The inducer concentrations for the tandem promoter and NOR gate 
characterizations are 0, 0.0005, 0.005, 0.05, 0.5 and 5 mM Ara (squares from left 
to right) and 0, 0.025, 0.25, 2.5, 25 and 250 ng ml taTc (squares from bottom to 
top). Fluorescence values and their error bars are calculated as mean + s.d. 
from three experiments. a.u., arbitrary units. 
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RhlR). The promoter that is turned on by the transcription factor is 
used as the input to the next logic gate. These systems have been used 
previously to program cell-cell communication and have been shown 
to have little cross-talk*. Analogous to a series of electrical gates arrayed 
ona circuit board, compartmentalization of genetic gates in individual 
cells allows them to be added, removed or replaced simply by changing 
the spatial arrangement of the E. coli strains. 

The stepwise construction of a NOR gate with Pap and Pre as the 
input promoters and yellow fluorescent protein (YFP) as the output 
gene is shown in Fig. 1c. Ppap and Pr, are activated in the presence of 
arabinose (Ara) and anhydrotetracycline (aTc), respectively. The indi- 
vidual transfer functions of Pgap and Py. are measured using flow 
cytometry (Fig. 1c). An OR gate is constructed by placing the Ppp and 
Pret promoters in tandem. Pgap-Pre, demonstrates OR logic with 
7,000-fold induction between the ‘off state (—Ara, —aTc) and the 
‘on’ state (+ Ara, +aTc). Finally, to convert the OR gate into a NOR 
gate, the Cl-repressor gene is placed under the control of Pgap-Pret 
and YFP is expressed from a second plasmid under the control of the 
Cl-repressible Pp promoter. Whereas the OR gates have some char- 
acteristics of fuzzy logic, the NOR gates are nearly digital (Fig. 1c). 

These OR and NOR gates use promoters as inputs. This feature 
imparts modularity to the gates; in other words, they can be engineered 
to respond to different inputs by replacing the promoters. To investi- 
gate this, we swapped the input promoters of the logic gates. Figure 2 
shows the characterization data for three different tandem promoters: 
Pgap-Pret Ppap—Pras and Pret—Pras- The promoter P_,, is activated by 
the quorum signal 30C12-HSL” (N-3-oxo-dodecanoyl-homoserine 
lactone). These gates perform as the additive combination of the indi- 
vidual transfer functions of the two input promoters and the CI- 
repressor NOT gate. The predicted transfer function for the six logic 
gates shown in Fig. 2 matched the experimental results. One tandem 
promoter, P--Pgap, did not function as predicted (Supplementary 
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Figure 2 | Input modularity of the gates. a, Transfer functions for three OR 
gates (left) are compared with the predicted transfer function (right). The 
predicted transfer function is the simple sum of the transfer functions measured 
for the individual promoters (Supplementary Information). The Ara and aTc 
concentrations used are the same as in Fig. 1 and those for 30C12-HSL are 0, 
0.001, 0.01, 0.1, 1 and 10 UM (squares from bottom to top). b, Transfer 
functions for three NOR gates (left) are compared with the predicted transfer 
functions (right). The data represent means calculated from three experiments. 
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Figure 3). The failure observed for Pre-Ppap probably arises from 
some position-dependent interference. This could be the result of 
the effects of DNA looping, the occlusion of transcription-factor-binding 
sites or changes in the ratio or stability of output messenger RNAs, 
among other effects. 

Complex logic can be designed using layers of simpler gates. An 
XOR gate is built with three NOR gates and a buffer gate (Fig. 3a). The 
output of an XOR gate is ‘on’ only when either (but not both) inputs 
are ‘on’. Four strains, each carrying a different logic gate, are used to 
construct an XOR circuit. The strains are spotted onto an agar plate in 
the spatial arrangement required to perform this function (Fig. 3b). 
Cell 1 carries a NOR gate that uses Ara and aTc as inputs and expresses 
Las] as the output. This allows cell 1 to be wired to the NOR gates in 
cells 2 and 3 by means of 30C12-HSL. Cells 2 and 3 use Ara and aTc as 
their second inputs, respectively. Similarly, the output of the NOR 
gates in cells 2 and 3 is RhlI, which produces C4-HSL” (N-butyryl- 
homoserine lactone). Cell 4 acts as a buffer gate and integrates the 
outputs from cells 2 and 3 by responding to C4-HSL. The output of a 
buffer gate is ‘on’ only when the input is ‘on’. The complete circuit 
consisting of all four strains behaves as a digital XOR gate with respect 
to the two inputs (Ara and aTc; Fig. 3c, d). Each intermediate colony 
performs its digital logical operations appropriately, as tested by repla- 
cing each output gene with YFP (Fig. 3c). 

We constructed a small library of strains that act as simple logic 
gates, most of which are components of the XOR gate (Fig. 4a). Circuit 
diagrams showing how all of the sixteen possible two-input logic gates 
can be constructed using the library are shown in Fig. 4b. Each circuit 
diagram is reproduced by the spatial arrangement of the component 
strains. None of these circuits required additional genetic manipula- 
tion. The range of induction varies from 5-fold (KOR) to 335-fold (B 
gate). The dominant contribution to the dynamic range of the com- 
plete circuit is due to the intrinsic range of the final circuit (Sup- 
plementary Figure 7). For example, the XOR and NAND gates are 
limited by the output of Pry. The addition of a NOT gate to this 
promoter increases the dynamic ranges of the EQUAL, AND, A 
IMPLY B and B IMPLY A gates, which is an effect described previ- 
ously’. No degradation in the signal is observed as a function of the 
number of layers. 

The calculations are robust with respect to the distance between 
colonies and the time and density at which they are spotted (Sup- 
plementary Figure 10). This robustness is partially due to the popu- 
lation averaging that occurs, which reduces the effect of cell-cell 
variation. Despite the variability in the circuit response within a colony, 
this variability is effectively averaged and thus is not propagated to the 
next layer of the circuit. The use of chemical signals and population 
averaging could represent a common design rule for achieving com- 
putational operations robust enough to overcome the stochastic limi- 
tations of layered circuits in individual cells’. Another source of 
robustness is the external clock that is implemented by delaying the 
spotting of colonies for each layer. Genetic computing is asynchronous 
and this may result in hazards, that is, transient incorrect outputs that 
occur as a result of mismatched delays in the circuit”*. This is apparent 
when circuits are measured in liquid culture, where the calculation is 
less robust with respect to timing and cell density (Supplementary 
Figure 12). To perform the calculation properly, all of the cells need 
to start in the ‘off state. As layered computation becomes more critical 
to the design of genetic programs, this will either require the imple- 
mentation of a genetic clock” or the design of programs that are robust 
to asynchronous computation”. 

Cellular automata have been used to show how simple logic yields 
complex patterns in the organization of cells’. These have been used to 
model biological pattern formation, development and complex col- 
lective behaviour’”’. Here we demonstrate that a library of simple gates 
can be used to form more complex computational operations by link- 
ing the gates using diffusible chemical signals. The motif of multiple 
promoters in tandem driving the expression of a repressor is common 
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Figure 3 | Construction of an XOR gate by programming communication 
between colonies on a plate. a, Four colonies—each composed of a strain 
containing a single gate—are arranged such that the computation progresses 
from left to right, with the result of each layer communicated by means of 
quorum signals. The inputs (Ara and aTc) are added uniformly to the plate. 
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b, Spatial arrangement of the colonies. c, Each colony responds appropriately to 
the combinations of input signals. Fluorescence values and their error bars are 
calculated as mean ~ s.d. from three experiments. d, Cytometry data for the 
XOR gate (cell 4). 
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Figure 4 | Construction of all 16 two-input Boolean logic gates. a, Library of 
simple logic gates carried by different strains (corresponding to plasmids in 

Supplementary Table 5). b, Colonies containing different gates were spotted to 
mimic the spatial arrangement of each logic circuit (Fig. 3b). For each circuit, 
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in genomes”, and the resulting NOR gates may represent a ubiquitous 
fundamental unit of biological computation. Although our current 
ability to create logic gates within a single cell is limited, it may ulti- 
mately be possible to encode more complex circuits in individual cells 
that are then linked by cell-cell communication, akin to logic blocks in 
field-programmable gate arrays*’. Together, these principles can be 
used in the engineering of biological systems to create increasingly 
complex functions. 


METHODS SUMMARY 

Strains, plasmids and media. All studies were performed using E. coli strain 
DHIOB. Luria-Bertani (LB)-Miller medium (Difco 244610) was used for the 
assays. The antibiotics used were 50,gml' chloramphenicol (Acros 
227920250) and/or 50 pg ml | kanamycin (Fisher BP906-5). The inducers used 
were arabinose (Sigma A3256), anhydrotetracycline (Fluka 37919) and 30C12- 
HSL (Sigma 09139). 

Transfer function characterization. Cells harbouring the appropriate plasmids 
were incubated in 3 ml of LB broth medium (37 °C, 250 r.p.m. shaking) in culture 
tubes without the presence of inducers for 18h. The cultures were then diluted 
200-fold into 200 ul fresh LB broth medium (supplemented with appropriate 
inducers) in a 96-well plate format and incubated for additional 14h before finally 
being diluted 100-fold into PBS solution for cytometry analysis. 

Plate assay of circuit function. The plate medium was prepared by pouring 12 ml 
of LB broth agar medium (1.5% agar (Difco 214030), 2.5% LB-Miller) supplemented 
with inducers (2 mM Ara and/or 500 ng ml | aTc) intoa 100-mm Petri dish (Fisher 
08-757-13). Bacterial logic gates were ‘fabricated’ on the plate by spotting 1 pl 
overnight culture of appropriate bacterial strains (Supplementary Table 5) to mimic 
the spatial arrangement of each logic circuit. The distance between each two colonies 
was set at 7mm in square grids. Spotting was done with 12-h delay from the 
previous layer’s spotting to ensure communication signals had propagated suffi- 
ciently. After 12h from the last layer’s spotting, the whole output colony of the 
circuit was scraped using inoculating loops and diluted into 10 ml PBS solution for 
cytometry analysis. 

Flow cytometry. All data contained at least 50,000 events, obtained using BD- 
FACS LSR2. Events were gated by forward and side scatter using MATLAB soft- 
ware. The geometric means of the fluorescence distributions were calculated. The 
autofluorescence value of E. coli DH10B cells harbouring no plasmid was sub- 
tracted from these values to give the fluorescence values reported in this study. 
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Integrative genomics identifies LMO] as 
a neuroblastoma oncogene 
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Neuroblastoma is a childhood cancer of the sympathetic nervous 
system that accounts for approximately 10% ofall paediatric oncology 
deaths'”. To identify genetic risk factors for neuroblastoma, we per- 
formed a genome-wide association study (GWAS) on 2,251 patients 
and 6,097 control subjects of European ancestry from four case series. 
Here we report a significant association within LIM domain only 1 
(LMO]1) at 11p15.4 (rs110419, combined P= 5.2 x 10~'°, odds ratio 
of risk allele = 1.34 (95% confidence interval 1.25-1.44)). The signal 
was enriched in the subset of patients with the most aggressive form of 
the disease. LMO1 encodes a cysteine-rich transcriptional regulator, 
and its paralogues (LMO2, LMO3 and LMO4) have each been previ- 
ously implicated in cancer. In parallel, we analysed genome-wide 
DNA copy number alterations in 701 primary tumours. We found 
that the LMO1 locus was aberrant in 12.4% through a duplication 
event, and that this event was associated with more advanced disease 
(P< 0.0001) and survival (P = 0.041). The germline single nucleotide 
polymorphism (SNP) risk alleles and somatic copy number gains 
were associated with increased LMOI expression in neuroblastoma 
cell lines and primary tumours, consistent with a gain-of-function 
role in tumorigenesis. Short hairpin RNA (shRNA)-mediated deple- 
tion of LMO1 inhibited growth of neuroblastoma cells with high 
LMO1 expression, whereas forced expression of LMO1 in neuroblas- 
toma cells with low LMO1 expression enhanced proliferation. These 
data show that common polymorphisms at the LMO1 locus are 
strongly associated with susceptibility to developing neuroblastoma, 
but also may influence the likelihood of further somatic alterations at 
this locus, leading to malignant progression. 

Multiple somatically acquired chromosomal rearrangements, such 
as focal amplification of the MYCN oncogene or deletions at chro- 
mosome arms lp or 11q, are each associated with an aggressive neu- 
roblastoma phenotype’. Although these somatically acquired genomic 
alterations are of clinical use as prognostic biomarkers, until recently 
little was known about the constitutional genetic events that initiate 
tumorigenesis. Highly penetrant gain-of-function mutations in the 
anaplastic lymphoma kinase (ALK) tyrosine kinase domain were 
recently identified as the major cause of familial neuroblastoma, and 
somatic mutations in this gene implicate it as a target for therapeutic 
intervention* ©. In addition, a neuroblastoma GWAS identified com- 
mon SNPs at 6p22 as being associated with susceptibility to aggressive 
neuroblastoma in sporadic cases’; follow-up association analysis on 
the clinically relevant group of patients with an aggressive tumour 


phenotype indicated that common SNPs within BARD] also function 
as susceptibility variants*. Finally, our GWAS has also identified a 
common copy number variation at 1q21.1 being highly associated with 
neuroblastoma and probably playing a role in early tumorigenesis 
through disruption of a novel neuroblastoma breakpoint family gene 
(NBPF23). Taken together, it has become clear that the embryonal 
cancer neuroblastoma is genetically heterogeneous, and initiation of 
sporadically occurring disease requires multiple interacting genetic 
factors, including both sequence and copy number variants. 

To identify additional genetic risk factors, we expanded our previous 
GWAS and analysed 1,627 neuroblastoma patients accrued through 
the North American-based Children’s Oncology Group with 3,254 
genetically matched control subjects of European ancestry (see Sup- 
plementary Methods). All subjects were genotyped using the Illumina 
HumanHap550 BeadChip with over 550,000 SNP markers; the geno- 
mic control inflation factor was 1.08 (Supplementary Fig. 1). Clusters of 
SNPs from three genomic loci reached genome-wide significance 
(P<5&X 10°; Fig. la), including two SNPs within FLJ22536/ 
FLJ44180 at the 6p22 locus (P values range from 2.46 X 10 “* to 
3.25x10 33; Supplementary Table 1), nine SNPs within or nearby 
BARD1 at the 2q35 locus (P values range from 3.0510’ to 
9.69 X 10°; Supplementary Table 2), each previously reported, and 
two SNPs within LMO1 (LIM domain only 1), a newly identified neuro- 
blastoma susceptibility locus at 11p15.4 (P values range from 
5.12 X 101° to 2.83 X 10°; Table 1 and Fig. 1b). Closer examination 
of the LMOI1 locus identified a total of four SNPs that show strong 
association signals (P< 1x 10 *) with neuroblastoma (Table 1), 
which are in a moderate degree of linkage disequilibrium (Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 2). We then examined each of the most significant SNPs from 
the 2q35, 6p22, 11p15.4 susceptibility loci and the 1q21.1 copy number 
variation. However, we did not find evidence for epistasis (Supplemen- 
tary Tables 3 and 4), indicating that these susceptibility loci increase 
disease risk independently. 

To replicate our findings, we examined the association results from 
an independent case series of 190 patients from the Children’s Oncology 
Group and 1,507 control subjects, all of whom were genotyped on the 
Human610-Quad arrays. All four LMOI SNPs identified in the dis- 
covery effort showed the same direction of association in this replica- 
tion cohort, with P values ranging from 1.01 X 10° to 0.058. To seek 
additional evidence of replication, we performed quantitative PCR- 
based genotyping of these four SNPs in a third independent case series 
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Figure 1 | Discovery of LMO1 at 11p15.4 as a neuroblastoma susceptibility 
locus. a, Manhattan plot of GWAS results from the discovery cases series, with 
the red horizontal line representing genome-wide significance threshold 
(P<5X 10°). b, Genomic position (National Center for Biotechnology 
Information build 36) of genotyped (triangles) and imputed (circles) SNPs. The 


from UK, as well as the two most significant SNPs in a fourth 
independent case series from Italy. Combined analysis by the 
Cochran—Mantel-Haenszel method demonstrated that two of the four 
SNPs had P values that extend well beyond the genome-wide signifi- 
cance threshold (Table 1). Additionally, using the two cohorts with 
whole-genome genotype data (discovery cohort and US replication 
cohort), we performed genotype imputation at 11p15.4 and identified 
six additional genome-wide significant markers, the most significant 
being rs110420 (P = 1.17 X 10 '*), which is in complete linkage dis- 
equilibrium (r* = 1 in HapMap CEU subjects (Utah residents with 


- 


P values are calculated by combining discovery and replication case series with 
whole-genome genotypes, and SNPs are coloured based on their correlations 
with rs110419 (purple diamond). Estimated recombination rates from the 

HapMap data are overlaid. c, Degree of linkage disequilibrium between SNPs 
(as 7° values) is represented by red colour intensity in the corresponding cells. 


ancestry from northern and western Europe) with the genotyped marker 
rs110419 (Fig. 1c and Supplementary Table 5). 

We next determined if the LMO1 genotypes were associated with a 
particular clinical phenotype and/or patient survival. Similar to the 
association pattern observed for the 6p22 and 2q35 (BARD1) loci’®, 
the risk alleles of LMO1 were significantly associated with metastatic 
disease (P = 0.0040), advanced age (greater than 1 year, P< 0.0001) 
and a high-risk status by Children’s Oncology Group criteria for treat- 
ment stratification? (P = 0.0010; Supplementary Tables 6 and 7). 
Consistent with this observation, the rs110419 risk allele was associated 


Table 1 | Significantly associated SNPs at the LMO1 locus on 11p15.4 


Discovery (HumanHap550)* 


US replication (Human610)* UK replication (TaqMan)* 


Risk/non-risk 


SNP#+ Frequency of — Frequency of Pt Frequency of | Frequency of Pt Frequency of | Frequency of Pt 

allele cases controls cases controls cases controls 

(n= 1,627) (n= 3,254) (n= 190) (n = 1,507) (n= 253) (n= 845) 
rs4758051 G/A 0.51 0.45 28x108 0.55 0.45 243107" 0.51 0.45 0.039 
rs10840002 A/G 0.42 0.37 6.0 x10 ® 0.44 0.38 0.019 0.37 0.36 0.61 
rs110419 A/G 0.55 0.49 5.1 x10°1° 0.61 0.49 1.0 x10°° 0.53 0.48 0.057 
rs204938 C/T 0.49 0.44 12107" 0.50 0.45 0.058 0.50 0.44 0.032 
Italian replication (TaqMan)* Combined 

SNP#+ Risk/non-risk Frequency of Frequency of Pt CMH8 P. CMH OR 

allele cases (n= 181) controls (n = 491) (95% confidence interval) || 
rs4758051 G/A 0.45 0.42 0.45 14x10" 1.28 (1.19-1.37) 
rs10840002 A/G = = = 8.5 x10” 1.21 (1.12-1.30) 
rs110419 A/G 0.49 0.41 0.004 52x10 1° 1.34 (1.25-1.44) 
rs204938 C/T — _ _ 17 1077 1.22 (1.13-1.31) 


* No deviations from Hardy-Weinberg equilibrium were observed (P> 0.001) in all cohorts. 


+SNP: in controls between rs110419 and each of rs4758051, rs10840002 and rs204938 was 0.30, 0.17 and 0.29, respectively. 


¢P values were calculated by allelic test. 
§ CMH, Cochran—Mantel—-Haenszel test. 
\|OR, odds ratio of risk allele. 
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with decreased event-free survival (P = 0.0085; Supplementary Table 8 
and Supplementary Fig. 3) and overall survival (P = 0.0217; Sup- 
plementary Fig. 4). Taken together, these data suggest that common 
germline variants at LMO]1 are associated not only with predisposition 
to develop neuroblastoma, but also with a predilection to develop the 
more aggressive form of the disease. They emphasize that LMO1 genetic 
variations are associated with a particular neuroblastoma phenotype; 
however, this does not indicate that these variants have prognostic 
significance for an individual with neuroblastoma. 

The LMO1 gene encodes a cysteine-rich transcriptional regulator 
with two LIM zinc-binding domains that is mainly expressed in the 
nervous system'’. LMO1 belongs to a protein superfamily encoded by 
four genes, including LMO1, LMO2, LMO3 and LMO4. Multiple lines 
of evidence, including chromosomal translocation events and mouse 
models, strongly implicate this gene family in the aetiology of human 
cancer''"'*, Most provocatively, retroviral insertion of the corrective 
gene for X-linked severe combined immunodeficiency into the LMO2 
locus resulted in T-cell leukaemias in several participants in gene 
therapy trials’*. LMO4 represses the transcription of BRCA1, and dys- 
regulation of LMO4 expression has been implicated in the breast car- 
cinogenesis’*’’. Finally, LMO3 has been shown to act as an oncogene 
in neuroblastoma through the neuronal transcription factor HEN2™. 
We therefore postulated that the common variants at the 11p15.4 locus 
discovered here may increase disease risk through a cis-acting effect on 
the regulation of expression or function of LMO1, but we cannot 
exclude the potential for trans-acting influences on loci distant from 
the discovered common variants. 

We next examined tumour DNA genotyped on the Illumina SNP 
arrays for 701 neuroblastomas using a detection algorithm for copy 
number designed for tumour samples’. We detected relative segmental 
gain (copy number changes at a given locus relative to whole-genome 
copy number changes) at LMO1 in 87 out of 701 tumours (12.4%); this 
was particularly enriched in the high-risk group where the GWAS signal 
was most robust (Supplementary Fig. 5a). Most tumours with 11p gain 
showed a duplication of the entire chromosome p arm, but four tumours 
(approximately 5%) showed focal gain restricted to 11p15 including the 
LMO1 locus (Supplementary Fig 5b). These data demonstrate that 
LMO1 is one of many genes showing somatic copy number gain on 
11p, and here we used the GWAS data to prioritize it as a potential target 
of this somatically acquired chromosomal rearrangement. 

We next examined whether somatic LMO1 alterations were asso- 
ciated with neuroblastoma clinical phenotype and survival of patients 
(Supplementary Table 9). Gain of LMO1 was significantly more com- 
mon in tumours from patients with metastatic disease (P< 0.0001), 
advanced age (greater than 1 year, P< 0.0001), unfavourable patho- 
logical grade (P = 0.0013) and Children’s Oncology Group high-risk 
classification (P< 0.0001). Gain of 11p was rarely observed in the 
MYCN amplified cases (Supplementary Table 9). Despite the strong 
association of 1 1p gain in cases without MYCN amplification, a known 
powerful adverse prognostic factor’, LMO1 gain was associated with 
decreased overall survival of patients (P = 0.041) (Supplementary 
Table 10 and Supplementary Figs 6 and 7). 

To investigate how the neuroblastoma-associated LMOl] alleles may 
contribute to tumour initiation and/or clinical phenotype, we next 
genotyped a set of human neuroblastoma-derived cell lines with 
Illumina SNP arrays, and measured messenger RNA (mRNA) and 
protein expression levels on the subset of lines without copy number 
changes at 11p to avoid the influence of somatic DNA alterations on 
gene expression. Cell lines with diploid 11p status and harbouring 
homozygous risk alleles showed significantly higher LMO1 mRNA 
and protein expression than those with homozygous non-risk alleles 
(Fig. 2a and Supplementary Table 11). This trend held in an expanded 
set of 25 neuroblastoma cell lines with variable 11p status (Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 8). To determine if this correlation existed in diagnostic 
tumour tissues, we next examined mRNA expression levels on a 
whole-genome Affymetrix expression microarray” in a subset of 61 
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neuroblastoma primary tumours from patients whose blood samples 
and primary tumours had both been genotyped on the Illumina SNP 
arrays. Among these 61 tumours, 13 harboured somatic gain of 11p. 
Considering both somatic and germline genotypes in the same linear 
regression model, we detected an association between LMO1 copy 
number gains and increased LMO1 expression (P = 0.02; Fig. 2b and 
Supplementary Table 12), as well as an association between rs110419 
risk alleles and increased LMOI expression (P = 0.022; Fig. 2b). To 
refine the genotype-expression relationships further, we subsequently 
used quantitative PCR to measure LMO1 expression in an additional 
set of 23 tumours without LMO] gain. We confirmed that the rs110419 
risk allele is associated with LMO1 expression (P = 0.01), independent 
of copy number changes (Fig. 2c). To determine whether a regulatory 
variant exists at a narrow promoter region of LMO1, we performed 
Sanger sequencing in 20 neuroblastoma cell lines but did not detect any 
potential causal variant (Supplementary Table 13). Examination of the 
1000 Genomes Project data identified over 300 SNPs within or sur- 
rounding LMOl1 that are in moderate to strong linkage disequilibrium 
(D' > 0.5) with rs110419 (Supplementary Table 14); however, fine 
mapping of this region through resequencing will be required to 
identify whether any are causal cis-regulatory variants. Subsequent 
experimentation will be required to determine if causal DNA varia- 
tions directly impact LMO1 expression, and if somatic copy-number 
gain indeed is targeting LMOJ for further increased expression in 
tumour cells. 

As our germline and somatic genomic analyses implicated LMO1 as 
a neuroblastoma oncogene, we next sought to determine the functional 
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Figure 2 | LMO1 germline genotypes and somatic copy number gains are 
associated with mRNA and protein expression. a, LMO1 mRNA and protein 
expression in nine human neuroblastoma-derived cell lines are highly 
correlated with rs110419 genotype. b, Microarray-based expression profiling 
on 61 primary tumours confirms that LMO1 gene expression is associated with 
both LMO1 gain (P = 0.02, t-test) and risk genotypes (P = 0.022, linear 
regression). c, Quantitative PCR-based expression profiling of an independent 
set of primary neuroblastomas without LMO1 gain confirms the same 
association. Error bars, s.e.m. 
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consequences of LMO1 depletion or overexpression in a genotype- and 
expression-specific manner. First, after lentiviral-based shRNA infec- 
tion of neuroblastoma cell lines, we were able to recover stable clones 
with 45-63% depletion of LMO1 mRNA and protein (Fig. 3e). Cells 
with the homozygous neuroblastoma-associated genotype and high 
LMO1 expression showed significantly decreased proliferation com- 
pared with mock-infected controls (Fig. 3a, b), whereas cells with 
homozygous non-risk alleles showed little phenotypic effect (Fig. 3c, 
d). Finally, to determine the cellular phenotypes of forced overexpres- 
sion of LMO1, we stably overexpressed LMO1 with approximately 
fourfold higher levels in the SK-N-BE2C cell line with low de novo 
LMO1 expression, and detected significantly enhanced proliferation 
(Fig. 3f). Therefore it appears that inhibition of LMO1 in cells expres- 
sing high levels of LMO1 or activation of LMO1 in cells with low levels 
of LMO1 leads to pronounced phenotypes. Taken together, these data 
suggest that LMO1 may function as an oncogene in a subset of human 
neuroblastomas. 

In conclusion, here we have identified germline sequence variants at 
the LMO1 locus that are robustly associated with neuroblastoma. We 
have applied an integrative genomics approach to demonstrate that 
common genetic polymorphisms associated with cancer predisposi- 
tion may also mark regions of the genome prone to somatic alterations 
influencing tumour progression. Our data suggest that GWAS studies 
can identify previously undiscovered oncogenic drivers of a malignant 
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Figure 3 | Genetic manipulation of LMO1 expression in neuroblastoma cell 
line models influences proliferative phenotype in an expression-specific 
manner. a-d, In cells with neuroblastoma risk alleles and higher LMO1 
expression levels, LMO1 knockdown leads to inhibition of cellular 
proliferation. e, LMO1 knockdown as measured by quantitative reverse- 
transcription PCR and western blot for experiments a-d. f, In SK-N-BE2C cells 
with non-risk alleles and low LMO1 expression levels, forced overexpression of 
LMO1 leads to enhanced cellular proliferation. Approximate fourfold 
overexpression of LMO1 RNA and protein are shown. Error bars, s.e.m. 
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phenotype, especially when they occur in a region of the genome 
involved in large segmental rearrangements impacting hundreds of 
genes. In paediatric cancers such as neuroblastoma, the real trans- 
lational potential of GWAS efforts may be in discovering therapeutic 
targets and predictive biomarkers of tumour aggressiveness. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


All genome-wide SNP genotyping for the discovery cohorts was performed using 
the Illumina HumanHap550 BeadChip at the Center for Applied Genomics at the 
Children’s Hospital of Philadelphia. Multi-dimensional scaling was performed 
using PLINK version 1.06 on a subset of SNPs not in linkage disequilibrium to 
identify subjects of European ancestry, and all control subjects were genetically 
matched to patients. The first replication case series was genotyped by Illumina 
Human610 BeadChip, yet two additional replication case series were genotyped by 
TaqMan. Genotype imputation was performed by MACH (http://www.sph.umich. 
edu/csg/abecasis/MaCH/) on discovery and replication case series with whole- 
genome genotypes. Alteration calls in tumour copy number were generated from 
data of SNP signal intensity by the OverUnder”’. Survival analyses used the methods 
of Kaplan and Meier, with standard errors following the methods of Peto et al.”’. For 
gene expression profiling by Affymetrix U95Av2 microarrays, the expression mea- 
sures for each probe set was extracted and normalized using robust multi-array 
average protocols from raw CEL files. Association tests on genotype and expression 
were performed on log-transformed expression values by linear regression or f-test. 
For quantitative PCR on LMO1, TaqMan probes were purchased from Applied 
Biosystems with assay identity Hs00231133_m1. Relative expression of the target 
gene was determined by normalization to HPRT1 using a standard curve method 
with ten serial dilutions according to the manufacturer’s instructions. All quanti- 
tative PCR reactions were performed in triplicate with an ABI PrismTM 7900HT 
Sequence Detection System (Applied Biosystems). For the LMO1 knockdown 
experiments, the lentiviral particles for shaRNA knockdown were purchased from 
Santa Cruz, including copGFP Control Lentiviral Particles (catalogue number sc- 
108084) and LMO1 shRNA(h) Lentiviral Particles (catalogue number sc-38025-v). 
Pooled clones of SK-N-BE2C cells with LMO] overexpression were created through 
stable transfection of full-length LMO1 complementary DNA in pCDNA3.1 as 
previously described”. 
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A role for mitochondria in NLRP3 inflammasome 


activation 


Rongbin Zhou’, Amir S. Yazdi', Philippe Menu! & Jirg Tschopp! 


An inflammatory response initiated by the NLRP3 inflammasome 
is triggered by a variety of situations of host ‘danger’, including 
infection and metabolic dysregulation’*. Previous studies sug- 
gested that NLRP3 inflammasome activity is negatively regulated 
by autophagy and positively regulated by reactive oxygen species 
(ROS) derived from an uncharacterized organelle. Here we show 
that mitophagy/autophagy blockade leads to the accumulation of 
damaged, ROS-generating mitochondria, and this in turn activates 
the NLRP3 inflammasome. Resting NLRP3 localizes to endoplas- 
mic reticulum structures, whereas on inflammasome activation 
both NLRP3 and its adaptor ASC redistribute to the perinuclear 
space where they co-localize with endoplasmic reticulum and mito- 
chondria organelle clusters. Notably, both ROS generation and 
inflammasome activation are suppressed when mitochondrial 
activity is dysregulated by inhibition of the voltage-dependent 
anion channel. This indicates that NLRP3 inflammasome senses 
mitochondrial dysfunction and may explain the frequent asso- 
ciation of mitochondrial damage with inflammatory diseases. 

The NLRP3 inflammasome is a molecular platform activated upon 
signs of cellular ‘danger’ to trigger innate immune defences through 
the maturation of pro-inflammatory cytokines such as interleukin 
(IL)-1B'. Strong associations of a number of human heritable and 
acquired diseases with dysregulated inflammasome activity highlight 
the importance of the NLRP inflammasome in regulating immune 
responses’. Key components of a functional NLRP3 inflammasome 
are NLRP3, the adaptor protein ASC and caspase-1 (ref. 1). Upon 
detecting cellular stress, NLRP3 recruits ASC and procaspase-1, which 
results in caspase-1 activation and processing of cytoplasmic targets, 
including the pro-inflammatory cytokines IL-1f and IL-18. 

A wide variety of danger signals activate the NLRP3 inflammasome. 
These include pathogen-associated molecular patterns* and host-derived 
molecules that are indicative of cellular damage (danger-associated 
molecular patterns) such as uric-acid crystals'. The mechanisms by 
which these structurally distinct molecules trigger NLRP3 inflammasome 
activation are currently unclear. One of the models proposes that NLRP3 
is activated by a common pathway of ROS®. The source of ROS is 
currently unclear, but we previously suggested the involvement of 
one or several of the seven known NADPH oxidases”. However, macro- 
phages deficient in subunits specific to three of the seven NADPH 
oxidases, that is, NOX1, NOX2 and NOX4, respond normally to 
inflammasome activators (C. Dostert and J.T., unpublished observa- 
tions) or have even slightly increased activity, which suggests a possible 
role of other NADPH oxidase members or functional redundancy. 
Alternatively, further ROS required for inflammasome activation could 
be generated by other cellular sources. 

The main source of cellular ROS is mitochondria. Various stress 
conditions, including increased metabolic rates, hypoxia, or membrane 
damage all markedly induce mitochondrial ROS production’. To 
investigate a possible implication of mitochondria in inflammasome 
activation, we artificially induced ROS production in mitochondria by 
blocking key enzymes of the respiratory chain. Complex I is one of the 
main sites at which electrons can leak to oxygen and result in superoxide 


production’. In agreement with previous reports®, addition of the com- 
plex I inhibitor rotenone resulted in the loss of mitochondrial mem- 
brane potential and robust ROS production (Fig. 1a, b). This was 
determined using three types of mitochondria-specific labels that dis- 
tinguish respiring (Mitotracker deep red), total (Mitotracker green) and 
ROS-generating mitochondria (MitoSOX) (Fig. 1a, b). ROS-generating 
mitochondria were also observed when complex III was inhibited by 
antimycin A, whereas the complex II inhibitor thenoyltrifluoroacetone 
(TTEA) had only a minor effect (Fig. 1a, b). 

A correlation between mitochondrial ROS activity and the presence 
of active IL-1 in the supernatant of the human THP1 macrophage cell 
line was observed. Whereas rotenone- or antimycin-treated cells 
showed increased IL-1} secretion in a dose-dependent manner, no 
or little cytokine was detectable if cells were treated with TTFA 
(Fig. 1c). In THP1 cells with knocked-down NLRP3 or caspase-1, or 
in bone-marrow-derived macrophages (BMDMs) from Nirp3‘~ 
mice, the respiratory chain inhibitors did not induce IL-1 or caspase-1 
secretion (Fig. 1dand Supplementary Fig. 1a). In contrast, macrophages 
lacking the IPAF/NLRC4 inflammasome responded in a similar way to 
wild-type cells, indicating that activation of caspase-1 and processing 
and secretion of IL-1B by inhibitors of the respiratory chain were 
mediated by the NLRP3 inflammasome but not the IPAF inflamma- 
some. As previously observed for MSU, activation of the NLRP3 
inflammasome by rotenone and antimycin was blocked by the ROS 
inhibitor APDC (Supplementary Fig. 1b). Although inhibition of com- 
plex I and III activity leads to robust ROS production, damage of the 
mitochondria and decrease of membrane potential appeared to be par- 
tial and did not result in cell death (Supplementary Fig. 2). Consistent 
with this, complete breakdown of the mitochondrial membrane poten- 
tial induced by high doses of the respiratory chain uncoupler CCCP did 
cause only little ROS production and IL-1 release. Nonetheless, CCCP 
used at a lower concentration that only partially impairs the membrane 
potential also spontaneously led to NLRP3 inflammasome activation 
(Supplementary Fig. 2). These data are compatible with the notion that 
ROS generated by mitochondria having reduced membrane potential 
can lead to NLRP3 inflammasome activation. 

To avoid cellular damage, ROS-generating mitochondria are con- 
stantly removed by mitophagy, a specialized process of autophagy’. In 
agreement with this established mechanism of mitochondrial disposal, 
autophagy-associated LC3 puncta were found to accumulate around 
mitochondria after the addition of rotenone (Fig. 2a). We therefore 
speculated that inhibition of mitophagy/autophagy should lead to the 
accumulation of ROS-producing damaged mitochondria, and as a con- 
sequence, to the activation of the inflammasome. To this end, the mito- 
phagy/autophagy inhibitor 3-methyladenine (3-MA) was added to 
THP1 macrophages, which, as expected, resulted in the accumulation 
of damaged mitochondria and increased concentrations of mitochon- 
drial ROS (Fig. 2b and Supplementary Fig. 3a). Similar to mitochondrial 
respiratory chain inhibition, 3-MA-induced ROS generation was par- 
alleled by the dose-dependent secretion of IL-1B within 6h of mito- 
phagy/autophagy inhibition (Supplementary Fig. 3b), which was 
blocked by the antioxidant APDC (Supplementary Fig. 3c). Processing 
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Figure 1 | Mitochondrial ROS can trigger NLRP3 inflammasome 
activation. a, b, THP1 cells were stimulated with rotenone (10 uM), TTFA 
(10 uM) or antimycin (40 pg ml!) for 6h and then stained with Mitotracker 
green and Mitotracker deep red (a) or MitoSOX (b) for 30 min and analysed by 
flow cytometry. c, THP1 cells were stimulated for 6h with the indicated 
amounts of rotenone, TTFA or antimycin. Supernatants (SN) and cell extracts 
(input) were analysed by western blotting as indicated. d, LPS-primed bone- 
marrow-derived macrophages (BMDMs) from wild-type (WT), Nirp3 or Ipaf 
deficient mice were stimulated for 6h with MSU (150 pg ml '), rotenone 

(10 uM for THP1 cells and 40 1M for BMDMs) or antimycin (40 pg ml’ for 
THP1 cells and 10 pg ml ! for BMDMs). The release of caspase-1 (western 
blot) was then determined. Data shown are representative of three independent 
experiments. 


of proIL-1B caused by the blockade of mitophagy/autophagy was 
NLRP3- and ASC-dependent and not reliant on the IPAF inflamma- 
some (Fig. 2d). 

Because most pharmacological drugs have off-target effects, we next 
inhibited mitophagy/autophagy specifically through downregulation 
of two proteins that have crucial functions in mitophagy/autophagy, 
that is, beclin 1, a Bcl-2- and PI3KII-interacting protein, and ATGS, a 
protein essential for autophagosome formation’’. In contrast to the 
pharmacological inhibitors, spontaneous inflammasome activation 
was less efficient, as cells with knocked down beclin 1 and ATG5 
had to be cultured for 24h before we could detect active IL-1f in the 
culture supernatant (Fig. 2e, f). Inhibition of mitophagy/autophagy 
through downregulation of beclin 1 or ATGS also sensitized macro- 
phages for the release of IL-1 induced by MSU or nigericin (Fig. 2f). 
This augmented response was not associated with increased cell death 
(Supplementary Fig. 3d). It is therefore feasible that a functional mito- 
phagy/autophagy system acts as a scavenger of mitochondrial ROS 
through removal of damaged mitochondria and thereby suppresses 
NLRP3 inflammasome activation. 

ROS are short-lived and can act as a signalling messenger only for a 
short distance’. Thus, NLRP3 should ideally be localized in close 
vicinity to mitochondria, allowing efficient sensing of the presence of 
damaged ROS-generating mitochondria. Of the 22 NLR members, only 
one, NOD5 (also called NLRX1), has a predicted mitochondrial import 
sequence and thus resides in the mitochondria'*’’. Using confocal 
microscopy, the localization of NLRP3 in THP1 macrophages was 
examined. Under non-stimulatory conditions, most NLRP3 protein 
was found to localize to cytoplasmic granular structures (Fig. 3). 
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dots were analysed using confocal microscopy. 

b, THP1 cells stimulated with 3-methyladenine (3- 
MA, 10 mM) for 24h or THP1 cells stably 
expressing shRNA against beclin 1 or ATG5 were 
stained with Mitotracker green and Mitotracker 
deep red for 30 min, and analysed by flow 
cytometry. c, LPS-primed BMDMs from wild-type, 
Mrp3 ‘~, Asc '~ or Ipaf ‘~ knockout mice were 
stimulated with MSU (150 jig ml~') or 3-MA 

(10 mM) for 6h and the release of active caspase-1 
and IL-1f was determined. d, THP1 cells stably 
expressing shRNA against beclin 1 or ATG5 were 
incubated for 24h and media supernatants (SN) 
and inputs were analysed by western blotting. 

e, THP1 cells stably expressing shRNA against 
beclin 1 or ATGS were stimulated with MSU or 
nigericin for 6h. Data shown are representative of 
three independent experiments. 
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Figure 3 | Co-localization of the NLRP3 inflammasome components and 
endoplasmic reticulum-mitochondria. a-d, THP1 cells expressing Flag- 
NLRP3 (a, b) or Flag—ASC (c, d) were analysed for the co-localization of Flag- 
NLRP3 with the endoplasmic reticulum (ER) marker calreticulin or 
mitochondria (Mitotracker) using confocal microscopy. e, THP1 cells were 
stimulated with MSU or nigericin and then fractionated. The cytosolic, ER, 
MAM and mitochondrial fractions were analysed by western blotting as 


endoplasmic reticulum (ER) marker calreticulin, whereas no or very 
little co-localization was detected with Mitotracker, the Golgi marker 
Giantin or the lysosome/phagosome staining dye lysotracker (Fig. 3a, b 
and Supplementary Fig. 4). Primarily ER and not mitochondrial stain- 
ing of NLRP3 was also detected when cells were analysed by electron 
microscopy (Supplementary Fig. 5). This localization changed signifi- 
cantly after inflammasome stimulation with MSU, alum or nigericin. 
NLRP3 relocated into the perinuclear space and co-localized with 
structures that stained positively for both the ER and mitochondria 
(Fig. 3a, b and Supplementary Fig. 6). A similar perinuclear, ER/mito- 
chondria localization was detected for ASC after NLRP3 activation, 
although in contrast to NLRP3 most ASC was observed in the cyto- 
plasm in resting cells (Fig. 3c, d and Supplementary Figs 4 and 6). 

To confirm the NLRP3 association with the ER/mitochondria 
observed by microscopy, subcellular fractionation studies were per- 
formed. With this approach, NLRP3 was detected in both ER and 
cytoplasmic fractions in a roughly similar amount (Fig. 3e). ER mem- 
branes can tightly associate with mitochondria forming mitochondria- 
associated ER membranes (MAMs). MAMs are important, among 
other functions, in transferring lipids and Ca?* from the ER to the 
mitochondria“. Addition of MSU and, in particular, nigericin induced 
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indicated in the text. f, THP1 cells stably expressing shRNA against NLRP3 
were stimulated with nigericin and subcellular fractions analysed as in 

e. g, TXNIP associates with mitochondria after NLRP3 inflammasome 
activation in a ROS-dependent manner. THP1 cells were stimulated with MSU 
and nigericin, and TXNIP localization was investigated in the presence or 
absence of the antioxidant APDC. Data shown are representative of two or 
three independent experiments. Scale bars: a—g, 20 um. 


NLRP3 to associate partly with MAMs (Fig. 3e). In contrast to NLRP3, 
the majority of the ASC was found in the cytoplasmic fraction before 
inflammasome activation, and only a very minor portion of ASC was 
associated with the ER fraction. On stimulation with MSU or nigericin, 
however, the amount of ASC found in the mitochondrial fraction and 
particularly in the MAMs fraction increased considerably. ASC trans- 
location to the MAMs and mitochondria was NLRP3 dependent, as no 
or little translocation was found in nigericin-activated THP1 cells in 
which NLRP3 was downregulated by short hairpin (sh)RNA (Fig. 3f). 

We have previously reported that TXNIP, a protein implicated in 
type 2 diabetes, associated with NLRP3 in a ROS-dependent manner 
after its detachment from thioredoxin’. We therefore anticipated that 
TXNIP translocates to MAMs/mitochondria on NLRP3 inflammasome 
activation. Consistent with this idea, MSU and nigericin induced 
TXNIP to redistribute to mitochondria in a ROS-dependent manner 
(Fig. 3g), in agreement with a recently published report’. 

Although the above results indicated that the prolonged presence of 
damaged and ROS-producing mitochondria might be implicated in 
inflammasome activation, the evidence was still indirect. We therefore 
sought to obtain more direct proof by inhibiting the activity of voltage- 
dependent anion channels (VDAC), which are the most abundant 
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proteins of the outer mitochondrial membrane and the major channels 
for the exchange of metabolites and ions between the mitochondria 
and other cellular compartments including the ER". As such, the three 
VDAC isoforms are important regulators of mitochondrial metabolic 
activity, which is ultimately required for ROS production. We down- 
regulated expression of each of the three human VDAC isoforms by 
shRNA (Supplementary Fig. 7a) and measured inflammasome activa- 
tion by MSU, R837, silica, alum and nigericin (Fig. 4a). In cells with 
knocked-down VDACI1, caspase-1 activation and IL-1 secretion were 
considerably impaired for all inflammasome activators examined. Asa 
consequence of VDAC1 knockdown, mitochondrial ROS was highly 
diminished (Supplementary Fig. 8). In contrast to the NLRP3 inflam- 
masome, VDACI1 was not essential for the activation of the IPAF or the 
AIM2 inflammasome (Supplementary Fig. 7b). A significant reduction 
of IL-1 secretion was also seen in cells where VDAC2 was knocked 
down (Fig. 4b). In all cases, impairment was seen with two distinct 
shRNA constructs (Supplementary Fig. 7). In contrast to VDAC1 and 
VDAC2, downregulation of VDAC3 had no effect on NLRP3 inflam- 
masome activity (Supplementary Fig. 7c). The absence of VDACI also 
inhibited MSU- or nigericin-induced NLRP3 translocation to peri- 
nuclear areas (Fig. 4c). 

VDAC activity is regulated by hexokinase and Bcl-2 family mem- 
bers’’. Overexpression of Bcl-2 leads to partial VDAC closure and a 
concomitant decrease of mitochondrial Ca”* levels and ROS produc- 
tion. We therefore examined whether increased Bcl-2 levels would have 
an impact on NLRP3 inflammasome activity and found that in super- 
natants of MSU-, alum- or nigericin-stimulated macrophages isolated 
from Bcl-2-overexpressing transgenic mice, IL-1 levels were decreased 
when compared to cells from wild-type mice (Supplementary Fig. 9a). In 
contrast, no influence of Bcl-2 was detectable on Salmonella-mediated 
IPAF-inflammasome activity (Supplementary Fig. 9a) or LPS-mediated 
tumoutr-necrosis factor (TNF) secretion (Supplementary Fig. 9b). 

It is now widely recognized that, apart from bioenergetic ATP pro- 
duction, mitochondria also have a crucial role in cell signalling events 
such as apoptotic cell death. Apoptotic signal transmission to the 
mitochondria results in the efflux of a number of potential apoptotic 
regulators such as cytochrome c to the cytosol that trigger caspase 
activation and lead to cell death. Our results now provide evidence 
for an unanticipated additional role of mitochondria, namely the 
orchestration of the inflammatory response. 

Mitochondria are the major source of cellular ROS and it is therefore 
not completely unexpected that we found mitochondrial ROS capable 
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Figure 4 | VDAC is essential for NLRP3 inflammasome activation. a, THP1 
cells stably expressing shVDACI1 were stimulated with various NLRP 
inflammasome activators and then analysed for caspase-1 activation and IL-18 
secretion. b, THP1 cells expressing shRNA against VDAC2 were stimulated 
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of NLRP3 inflammasome activation. This notion is based on the fol- 
lowing observations: (1) inhibition of complex I or III of the mitochon- 
drial respiratory chain, known to result in ROS generation, causes 
unprompted NLRP3 inflammasome activation; (2) inhibition of mito- 
phagy/autophagy, resulting in the prolonged presence of damaged, 
ROS-generating mitochondria, leads to spontaneous inflammasome 
activation; (3) NLRP3 and ASC co-localize with mitochondria and 
MAMs in the presence of NLRP3 inflammasome activators; (4) knock 
down by shRNA or inhibition by Bcl-2 of VDAC ion channels that are 
crucial in mitochondrial activity and ROS generation significantly 
impair NLRP3 inflammasome activation. The dependence on 
VDAC is specific for the NLRP3 inflammasome and is not seen with 
the AIM2 or IPAF inflammasomes, indicating that the signalling path- 
ways leading to their activation are distinct. 

VDAC is essential for the uptake of Ca?* into the mitochondria 
from MAMs to promote mitochondrial metabolic activity’’. Upon 
NLRP3 inflammasome activation, a substantial portion of the inflam- 
masome is associated to MAMs, indicating that NLRP3 checks and 
modulates mitochondrial activity. 

There is a large amount of literature proposing a link between 
mitochondrial malfunction, ROS and chronic inflammatory diseases. 
Damage to mitochondria is now understood to have a role in the 
pathogenesis of a wide range of seemingly unrelated disorders'®. For 
example, mutations in PINK1, PARKIN and DJ-1 are frequent causes 
of recessive Parkinson’s disease. Both PINK1 and PARKIN are crucial 
in the removal of damaged mitochondria by mitophagy, whereas DJ-1 
is localized to mitochondria and has a role in oxidative stress protec- 
tion. Mutations in proteins involved in mitophagy/autophagy, such as 
ATG16 and IRGM, are also frequently found in Crohn’s disease’’. In 
line with this, increased IL-1 production is observed in mice deficient 
in the autophagy gene ATG1O6 (ref. 20). It is, however, unlikely that 
inhibition of mitophagy is generally used as a means to activate the 
NLRP3 inflammasome signalling pathway. In our opinion, a more 
direct mechanism, that is, an excessive induction of mitochondrial 
oxidative phosphorylation, is more likely. 

Taken together, our data unravel unexpected mechanistic parallels 
between signalling pathways leading to apoptosis and inflammation. In 
both instances, signals converge at the level of mitochondria where 
VDAC activity seems to have a role for the activation of two seemingly 
unrelated downstream processes. VDAC is not only crucial for inflam- 
masome activation, as shown here, but also has a role in apoptosis induc- 
tion by Bax’’. The mechanism that determines whether mitochondria 
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induce inflammasome or apoptosome assembly is currently unclear. 
Whereas ROS is essential for the activation of both the inflammasome 
and apoptosome”, apoptosome formation requires in addition cyto- 
chrome c release from mitochondria into the cytosol. There is no 
evidence for cytochrome c being implicated in inflammasome activa- 
tion, yet it cannot be ruled out that recognition of a different protein 
released from partially damaged mitochondria is required. The 
decision to induce inflammation or apoptosis must be tightly con- 
trolled to avoid pathological conditions associated with a chronic 
inflammatory response. Regrettably, this control mechanism seems 
to be easily deranged, as shown by the many diseases that are associated 
with mutations in genes that affect mitochondrial function. 


METHODS SUMMARY 

Mice. Nirp3 ‘~, Asc '~, Ipaf '~ and H2K-Bcl-2 transgenic mice were described 
previously*?**. All mice were on a C57BL/6 background except for experiments 
used for NLRP1b inflammasome activation (BALB/c). 

Cell fractionation. MAMs, mitochondria and microsomes were isolated from 
PMA-differentiated THP1 cells as previously described’®. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 

Mice. Nirp3 ‘~, Asc '~, Ipaf '‘~ and H2K-Bcl-2 transgenic mice were described 
previously*>-*. All mice were on a C57BL/6 background except for experiments 
used for NLRP1b inflammasome activation (BALB/c). 

Cell fractionation. MAMs, mitochondria and microsomes were isolated from 
PMA-differentiated THP1 cells as previously described”®. 

Reagents. Nigericin, rotenone, antimycin, thenoyltrifluoroacetone (TTFA), uric 
acid, (2R,4R)-4-aminopyrrolidine-2, 4-dicarboxylate (APDC), 3-methyladenine 
(3-MA), ATP, menadione, carbonyl cyanide 3-chlorophenylhydrazone (CCCP), 
poly(AT) and silica were purchased from Sigma. MitoSOX, Mitotracker green, 
Mitotracker deep red, JC-1 and lysotracker red were from Invitrogen. LDH release 
kits were from Roche. Ultrapure LPS and R837 were obtained from Invivogen. Inject 
alum was from Pierce. Salmonella typhimurium is a gift from R. Van Bruggen. Anti- 
human proIL- 1 was produced in house. The anti-NLRP3 antibodies (Cryo-2) were 
from Adipogen. Anti-human cleaved IL-1 (D116), anti-ATG5 (2630S), anti-beclin 
1 (3738), anti-calnexin (2433S), anti-caspase-3 (9662) and anti-VDAC1 (4866) 
antibodies were purchased from Cell Signaling. Anti-ASC antibody (AL177) was 
from Adipogen. Anti-TXNIP (40-3700) antibody was from Invitrogen. Anti- 
VDAC3 antibody (sc-79341), anti-FACL-4 (sc-47997) and anti-human caspase-1 
(sc-622) were from Santa Cruz. Anti- VDAC2 antibody (ab77160), anti-Giantin 
(ab24586), anti-GAPDH (ab8245) and anti-calreticulin (ab14234) were from 
Abcam. Anti-mouse IL-1f antibody was a gift from R. Solari. Anti-mouse 
caspase-1 (p20) antibody was a gift from P. Vandenabeele. Anti-Flag (M2) antibody 
was from Sigma. Bacillus anthracis lethal toxin (protective antigen and lethal factor) 
was from List Biological Laboratories. All tissue culture reagents were from 
Invitrogen. 

Generation of stable THP1 cells expressing Flag-NLRP3 or Flag-ASC. 
Retroviral vector (LZRS-MS-IRES-ZEO/PBR-Flag-NLRP3 or Flag~ASC) was 
co-transfected with the helper plasmids VSV-G and Hit60 into 293T cells by 
calcium phosphate transfection. Culture supernatants containing recombinant 
viral particles were harvested and used to infect THP1 cells in the presence of 
polybrene (8 mg ml). To establish stable cell lines, THP1 cells were selected with 
zeocin (1 mg ml’) on day 3 after infection. 

Transduction of GFP-LC3 in BMDMs. Lentiviral vector (plex-GFP-LC3) was 
co-transfected with the helper plasmids pCMVAR8.91 and pMDG into 293T cells 
by calcium phosphate transfection. Culture supernatants containing recombinant 
viral particles were harvested and used to infect BMDMs on day 3 after differenti- 
ation. On day 7, the cells can be used for advanced experiments. 

Cell preparation and stimulation. Human THPI cells were cultured in RPMI 
1640 media, supplemented with 10% FBS. THP1 cells were differentiated for 3 h with 
100 nM phorbol-12-myristate-13-acetate (PMA). Bone marrow macrophages were 
derived from tibia and femoral bone marrow progenitors as described’’, and were 
primed for 4h with 100 ng ml! Ultra-pure LPS. For the induction of inflammasome 
activation, 10° LPS-primed bone marrow macrophages or PMA-differentiated 
THP1 cells plated in 12-well plates were treated with MSU (150 1g ml’), alum 
(200pgml~'), silica (200pgml~'), R837 (15pgml~') for 6h or with ATP 
(5mM) or nigericin (15M) for 30min. For poly(dA:dT) transfection, 


poly(dA:dT) was transfected using Lipofectamine (4 ulml~’) as per the manufac- 
turer’s protocol (Invitrogen). Cell extracts and precipitated supernatants were ana- 
lysed by immunoblot. 

Generation of stable THP1 cells expressing shRNA. THP!1 cells stably expres- 
sing shRNA were obtained as previously described”*; shRNA against NLRP3 and 
caspase-1 plasmids has been described’* and shRNA plasmids against beclin-1, 
ATG5, VDACI, VDAC2 and VDAC3 were from Sigma. 

Confocal microscopy. PMA-differentiated THP1 cells were plated on coverslips 
for 3 days and then used for stimulation or staining with Mitotracker red (50 nM) 
or Lysotracker (200 nM). After washing two times with PBST, the cells were fixed 
with PFA 4% in PBS for 15 min and then washed three times with PBST. After 
permeabilization with Triton X-100 and blocking with 10% goat serum in PBS, 
cells were incubated with primary antibodies (in 10% goat serum) overnight at 
4 °C. After washing with PBST, cells were incubated with secondary antibodies 
(Invitrogen) in 10% goat serum-PBS for 60 min and rinsed in PBST. Confocal 
microscopy analyses were carried out using a Zeiss LSM510. 

Flow cytometric analyses. Mitochondrial mass was measured by fluorescence 
levels upon staining with Mitotracker green and Mitotracker deep red at 50nM 
for 30 min at 37 °C. Mitochondria-associated ROS levels were measured by stain- 
ing cells with MitoSOX at 2.5 1M for 30 min at 37 °C. Mitochondria membrane 
potential was measured using the kit from Invitrogen and performed according to 
the manufacturer’s instructions. Cells were then washed with PBS solution and re- 
suspended in cold PBS solution containing 1% FBS for FACS analysis. 
Salmonella infection. Salmonella typhimurium was pre-cultured on day 1.On day 
2, differentiated THP1 cells were infected for 1 h with the S. typhimurium culture 
(1:100). Cells were washed and then incubated for 3h in OptiMEM medium with 
gentamycin (Invitrogen). 

ELISA. Cell culture supernatants were assayed for mouse IL-1 and TNF (R&D) 
according to manufacturer’s instructions. 

Immunoelectron microscopy. For the pre-embedding immuno-EM of cells, 
PMA-differentiated Flag—-Nlrp3-THP1 cells were fixed with 4% PFA for 15 min 
and were cryoprotected in 2% glycerol and 20% DMSO in PBS. After two freeze- 
thaw cycles, the cells were blocked in PBS with 0.2% BSA and 0.02% Triton X-100 
for 1h. After washing, the cells were incubated with anti-Flag antibody and gold- 
conjugated secondary antibody. Silver enhancement was performed by incubating 
cells with silver enhancement reagent for 1 h in room temperature. After osmifica- 
tion in 0.5% osmium tetroxide for 15 min and dehydration in graded alcohol, the 
samples were embedded in Durcupan. 

Statistical analyses. All values were expressed as the mean + s.e.m. of individual 
samples. Samples were analysed using Student’s t-test for two groups and ANOVA 
for multiple groups. 


27. Didierlaurent, A. etal. Tollip regulates proinflammatory responses to interleukin-1 
and lipopolysaccharide. Mol. Cell. Biol. 26, 735-742 (2006). 

28. Papin, S. etal. The SPRY domain of Pyrin, mutated in familial Mediterranean fever 
patients, interacts with inflammasome components and inhibits prolL-18 
processing. Cell Death Differ. 14, 1457-1466 (2007). 
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Hydrostatic pressure and the actomyosin cortex 
drive mitotic cell rounding 


Martin P. Stewart'?, Jonne Helenius', Yusuke Toyoda’, Subramanian P. Ramanathan!, Daniel J. Muller’ & Anthony A. Hyman® 


During mitosis, adherent animal cells undergo a drastic shape 
change, from essentially flat to round’°. Mitotic cell rounding is 
thought to facilitate organization within the mitotic cell and be 
necessary for the geometric requirements of division* ”. However, 
the forces that drive this shape change remain poorly understood 
in the presence of external impediments, such as a tissue envir- 
onment’. Here we use cantilevers to track cell rounding force and 
volume. We show that cells have an outward rounding force, which 
increases as cells enter mitosis. We find that this mitotic rounding 
force depends both on the actomyosin cytoskeleton and the cells’ 
ability to regulate osmolarity. The rounding force itself is gener- 
ated by an osmotic pressure. However, the actomyosin cortex is 
required to maintain this rounding force against external impedi- 
ments. Instantaneous disruption of the actomyosin cortex leads to 
volume increase, and stimulation of actomyosin contraction leads 
to volume decrease. These results show that in cells, osmotic pres- 
sure is balanced by inwardly directed actomyosin cortex contrac- 
tion. Thus, by locally modulating actomyosin-cortex-dependent 
surface tension and globally regulating osmotic pressure, cells 
can control their volume, shape and mechanical properties. 

To analyse cell shape during mitosis, we simultaneously used atomic 
force microscopy (AFM), to measure cell height, and transmitted light 
microscopy, to measure cell width (Methods and Supplementary Fig. 
1). Because we can determine the position of the cantilever with nano- 
metre precision, this provides a similarly precise measure of the cell 
dimensions. Metaphase HeLa cells had a height-to-width ratio of 
0.86 + 0.04 (mean + s.d.; Supplementary Fig. 1b). Mitotic cells with- 
out retraction fibres were almost spherical, as were interphase cells 
detached with trypsin (Supplementary Fig. 1b, c). Therefore, we con- 
clude that a detached, isolated cell will be nearly spherical, independent 
of its cell cycle phase. This suggests that loss of adhesion as cells enter 
mitosis permits cell rounding’. 

A role for actin-based processes has previously been demonstrated 
in mitotic cell rounding’***”. Therefore, we tested the role of the 
actin cytoskeleton in maintaining a spherical shape by adding cyto- 
chalasin D to rounded cells (Supplementary Fig. la, e). After treat- 
ment, both detached mitotic and interphase cells remained round. 
However, if retraction fibres were present, rounded cells sagged to 
height-to-width ratios of <0.5 on cytochalasin D treatment. 
Therefore, the actomyosin cytoskeleton is necessary for generating 
a rounding force against adhesion. 

To quantify the force of cell rounding, a tipless cantilever was posi- 
tioned over a prophase HeLa cell, 8 pm above the substrate (Fig. 1a), 
and held there while the cell underwent mitosis. We refer to this 
method as a ‘constant-height assay’. When becoming rounder in pro- 
metaphase, the mitotic cell came in contact with the cantilever and the 
upward force that it exerted on the cantilever was measured with 
subnanonewton accuracy. Simultaneously, the cell’s progression 
through mitosis was monitored using light microscopy (Fig. 1b). 
Within ~10 min after nuclear envelope breakdown, cells were cylin- 
drical, and remained so until division. As cells progressed through 


prometaphase and into metaphase, the force exerted on the cantilever 
increased. Because cortical tension was uniform across the cell until 
anaphase’? (Supplementary Fig. 2), we were able to normalize force by 
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Figure 1 | Cells exert an increased rounding pressure in mitosis. 

a, Constant-height assay (Methods Summary). V, voltage signal at the AFM 
photodiode; F, force. b, Overlaid differential interference contrast (DIC) and 
histone H2B/green fluorescent protein (GFP) images of a mitotic HeLa cell at the 
times indicated by the grey dashed lines. Graphed is the measured upward force 
(green) and calculated rounding pressure (red), which could be derived only 
while the cell was cylindrical (Methods). Time zero denotes nuclear envelope 
breakdown (NEBD). Mitotic phases are as follows: prophase (P, green), 
prometaphase (orange), metaphase (blue) and anaphase (red). c, As in b but fora 
mitotic cell pre-rounded with trypsin treatment before NEBD. Error bars, 2% 
(based on measurement uncertainty from DIC images); scale bars, 10 jim. 
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dividing it by the cross-sectional area of the cell, providing a cell 
‘rounding pressure’. In metaphase, the rounding pressure reached a 
maximum at 0.14+0.04nNum ~~? (n=83). At anaphase, before 
ingression of the cleavage furrow, there was a transient rise in the 
rounding pressure. Concomitant with cytokinesis, force decreased, 
and the daughter cells flattened and finally lost contact with the can- 
tilever. We also showed that individual G2/prophase cells that had 
been pre-rounded with trypsin and progressed into mitosis (Fig. 1c) 
increased their rounding pressure by more than 3-fold, despite cell size 
remaining relatively constant (Supplementary Fig. 3). Thus, as cells 
enter mitosis, they can exert considerable forces against external 
objects. These changes in mechanical properties resemble those of 
early studies on sea urchin eggs". 

To determine what mechanisms generate the increased rounding 
force during mitosis, we examined the forces exerted by mitotic cells in 
the presence of various perturbants of the cytoskeleton. All actomyosin 
inhibitors tested significantly reduced the rounding pressure of mitotic 
cells (Fig. 2a). In contrast, perturbing microtubule dynamics increased 
the exerted pressure (Fig. 2a), perhaps because Rho/Rac guanine nuc- 
leotide exchange factor 2 was no longer inhibited'*. Therefore, an 
intact actomyosin cortex, but not the microtubule cytoskeleton, is 
required for rounding cells to generate a rounding pressure against 
an external impediment. 

While performing the constant-height assay on mitotic cells using 
intermediate concentrations of latrunculin A (40-100 nM), we noticed 
oscillations in the rounding force, which correlated with blebbing 
(Fig. 2b). The rounding pressure decreased while blebs expanded, 
and recovered during bleb retraction (Fig. 2b). A bleb forms when a 
section of membrane detaches from the actomyosin cortex’? and 
retracts when the actomyosin cortex reassembles underneath the 
membrane and pulls the bleb back into the main cell body’*. The 
concurrence of bleb formation and the decrease in rounding pressure 
suggests that the cell was under hydrostatic pressure: the pressure 
inside the cells pushing the cantilever upward was partially released 
when a bleb formed”. This interpretation is supported by recent mea- 
surements quantitatively relating cortical actomyosin tension with 
bleb formation”®. 

The force on the cantilever could be a result of osmotic pressure. If 
the osmolarity is higher inside the cell than outside, water will flow into 
the cell and generate a hydrostatic pressure. To test this idea, we 
modulated the osmolarity of the medium. Introduction of hypotonic 
medium (—A100mosM1~') led to an immediate increase in the 
volume of metaphase cells (40 + 6%; n= 9), indicating that water 
entered the cells (Fig. 3a). This was accompanied by a concurrent 
increase in the measured rounding pressure (76 + 20%; n = 9), pre- 
sumably because the intracellular pressure increased. Within 3 min of 
the osmolarity changing, the cell volume and rounding pressure 
returned to close to their original values. This is probably because, in 
response to increased osmotic pressure, regulatory volume decrease 
causes cells to release ions’’. Conversely, when hypertonic medium 
(+A200 mosM1') was introduced (Fig. 3b) the changes in volume 
(—24 + 4%; n = 9) and rounding pressure (—30 + 14%; n = 9) were 
in the opposite direction. Again, the cells recovered the original round- 
ing pressure and volume, presumably because regulatory volume 
increase triggers the influx of osmolytes”’. 

Because ion transporters at the plaama membrane increase intracel- 
lular osmotic pressure and restore the volume of cells immediately after 
hypertonic challenge, we reasoned that they might also contribute to 
the increased rounding pressure seen in mitosis (Fig. 1). Therefore, we 
tested the effect of inhibiting ion transporters important in regulatory 
volume increase!’. Among the inhibitors tested, an inhibitor of Na‘/ 
H” antiporters, ethylisopropylamiloride, caused the greatest decrease 
in rounding pressure (—53 + 10%; n = 19) and volume (—8 + 2%; 
n = 19) (Fig. 3c). The exchange of a proton with a Na‘* ion increases 
the intracellular osmolarity because pH is strongly buffered in the 
cytoplasm; thus, a Na* ion has a greater effect on osmolarity than a 
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Figure 2 | Mitotic cells require a functional actin cytoskeleton to generate 
rounding pressure. a, Maximum rounding pressures generated by mitotic 
cells while incubated with inhibitors of the actomyosin system (latrunculin A 
(LatA, n = 7, 12, 7, and 4, respectively), cytochalasin D (CytoD, n = 6), 
blebbistatin (Bleb, n = 5), and Y-27632 (n = 6)) or microtubule spindle 
perturbants (nocodazole (Noco, n = 10), vinblastine (VBL, n = 8), Taxol 
(TXL, n = 5) and S-trityl-cysteine (STC, n = 6)). Red marks are maximum 
rounding pressures generated by single cells. Grey bars denote averages. n 
values are shown above each category. *P < 0.05, **P < 0.001. b, Top: 
rounding force exerted by a mitotic cell incubated with 40 nM LatA. Bottom: 
rounding pressure (red) and cell volume (not including the bleb, blue) during 
an oscillation, with corresponding DIC images showing bleb expansion and 
retraction. The drop in rounding pressure (<—50%) cannot be accounted for 
by the volume decrease in the main cell body (~—15%) indicating a decrease 
in intracellular pressure. A, anaphase; M, metaphase; PM, prometaphase. 
Error bars, +2% (based on measurement uncertainty from DIC images); scale 
bar, 10 um. 


proton’”"*, These results suggest the Na*/H* antiporter increases 
mitotic rounding pressure, and agree well with data showing that the 
Na’ /H® antiporter SLC9A1 is activated at the G2-M transition”. 
We next perturbed the ion gradients across the plasma membrane 
using Staphylococcus aureus o-toxin, which confers permeability to 
monovalent cations”. When added to metaphase cells, it caused a 
decrease in both volume (—42 + 4%; m = 11) and rounding pressure 
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Figure 3 | The actomyosin cortex contracts against an intracellular osmotic 
pressure. Representative rounding pressure (RP) and cell volume time courses 
for mitotic cells subjected to the following perturbations: hypotonic 

(—A100 mosM 1!) medium (n = 9) (a); hypertonic (+A200 mosM17!; +3% 
xylose) medium (n = 9) (b); 50 LM ethylisopropylamiloride (EIPA, n = 19) 


(—88 + 8%; n=11) (Fig. 3d). Another pore-forming toxin, 
Escherichia coli haemolysin A (HlyA), which also renders the plasma 
membrane permeable to cations’, also reduced the volume and 
rounding pressure of mitotic cells (Supplementary Fig. 4). 
Disruption of the actomyosin cortex with a combination of blebbis- 
tatin and latrunculin A before S. aureus u-toxin treatment reduced 
the toxin’s ability to decrease cell volume (Fig. 3e), suggesting a con- 
tribution of the actomyosin cortex. We do not know whether this was 
due to an inward pressure caused by the actomyosin cortex or to more 
indirect mechanisms of volume regulation. 

To further probe the link between osmotic pressure and actomyosin 
contraction, we performed experiments where we spontaneously abol- 
ished or stimulated the actomyosin cortex. If there is an intracellular 
pressure opposed by the actomyosin cortex, disruption of the cortex 
should result in dissipation of intracellular pressure and a small 
increase in cell volume. Indeed, when we treated mitotic cells first with 
blebbistatin, which inhibits myosin II contraction, and then with 
latrunculin A to depolymerize actin filaments, the volume of mitotic 
cells increased by 7 + 4% (n = 36) and the mitotic rounding pressure 
was abolished (Fig. 3f). To study the converse case, we then looked at 
the effects of instantaneous activation of the actomyosin cortex. To do 
this we took advantage of blebbistatin’s propensity to be inactivated by 
blue light’. When we photoinactivated blebbistatin, mitotic cells 
responded with an increase in rounding pressure and a decrease in 
volume (Supplementary Fig. 5). We conclude that stimulating con- 
traction of the actomyosin cytoskeleton increases rounding pressure 
and decreases volume, whereas disrupting actomyosin activity reduces 
rounding pressure and increases volume. 

Our experiments show that perturbation of osmotic gradients, 
associated transporters and the actomyosin cortex caused changes 
in both volume and rounding pressure (Fig. 4). When osmotic pres- 
sure was reduced, rounding pressure and volume decreased (Fig. 4a, 
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(c); 60 pg ml! ¢-toxin (n = 11) (d); 1 1M latrunculin A (14 min) then «toxin 
(26 min, n = 9) (e); and 1 uM latrunculin A (n = 36) (f). In e and f, pre- 
treatment with 5 1M blebbistatin prevented latrunculin-A-induced blebbing. 
Time zero represents NEBD. Error bars, +2% (based on measurement 
uncertainty from DIC images); scale bars, 10 jim. 


b, lower left quadrants). Conversely, if osmotic pressure was 
increased, rounding pressure and volume increased (Fig. 4a, b, upper 
right quadrants). When the actomyosin cytoskeleton was abolished, 
cell volume increased while rounding pressure decreased (Fig. 4a, b, 
lower right quadrants). However, rounding pressure increased as 
volume decreased after actomyosin contraction was stimulated 
(Fig. 4a, b, upper left quadrants). In conclusion, these results reveal 
that the actomyosin cortex contracts against an opposing intracellu- 
lar osmotic pressure. 

We propose the following model for the active processes that drive 
cell rounding during mitosis. As cells enter mitosis, de-adhesion 
from the substrate allows cells to become rounder* (Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 1). At the same time, cells increase their intracellular pres- 
sure (Fig. 1), presumably to drive rounding in a tightly packed tissue 
environment. Our model implies that intracellular pressure is at least 
equal to the measured rounding pressure, ~150 Pa (0.15 nN um” ?; 
Fig. 1). A pressure difference across the cell membrane of 100-500 Pa 
is thought to be sufficient to cause cell blebbing’’ and is within the 
range typically measured in micropipette aspiration techniques” (1- 
1,000 Pa). A corollary to this model is that a non-homogeneous 
cortex results in dissimilar cell surface curvatures such as those 
observed in blebbing cells. In conjunction with an intracellular 
hydrostatic pressure, local modulation of cortical tension would 
allow cells to alter their shape*”*, control their motion®” and 
govern the mechanics of mitosis’. 

Pressure gradients are known to drive shape changes in organisms 
with cell walls*®. Our experiments support the idea that the actomyosin 
cortex behaves like an internal cell wall that directs osmotic expansion 
to control animal cell shape**”’. Given the intricate shapes microor- 
ganisms and plants are able to achieve using turgor pressure, it is 
perhaps not surprising that animal cells have also evolved a mech- 
anism that makes use of osmotic pressure. 
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Figure 4 | Animal cells control shape in mitosis by modulating intracellular 
pressure in conjunction with actomyosin activity. a, Relative maximum 
changes in rounding pressure (ARP) and normalized volume (AV) of mitotic 
cells upon treatment with the indicated perturbations. Concentrations used are 
those indicated in Fig. 3 legend, 2 ug ml‘ for haemolysin A (HlyA) and 10 1M 
for blebbistatin photoinactivation, which involved a 1-s exposure to blue light. 
ARP is shown on a logarithmic scale above ARP = 0.1. values are displayed in 
the key. b, Uniform actomyosin contractile tension (red) is balanced by an 
outward-directed, intracellular osmotic pressure (black). Membrane-cortex 
linkers (purple) couple these two elements. The higher the tension and 
pressure, the greater the cortex rigidity. Imbalances between tension and 
osmotic pressure cause changes in cell volume and rounding force. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


Cell culture. HeLa-Kyoto cells expressing a fluorescent histone construct (H2B- 
GEP) were grown to ~50% confluency on 24-mm-diameter glass coverslips for 
cantilever experiments. We used DMEM containing 4mM sodium bicarbonate 
(PN:31600-083, Invitrogen) buffered with 20 mM HEPES for experiments. 

Instrumentation. The experimental set-up consisted of an AFM (Nanowizard I, 
JPK Instruments) mounted on a Zeiss Axiovert 200M optical microscope. Tipless 
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cantilevers were ~250 jim long, 35 jum wide, 2 tum thick and made of pure silicon 
(NSC12-D/tipless/noAl, k~0.3N m |, Mikromasch). A  BioCell (JPK 
Instruments) maintained cells at 37 °C. 

AFM constant-height assay. We positioned the end of the cantilever over a 
candidate cell, 8 j1m above the substrate. A laser beam was used to monitor the 
position of the cantilever, which was calibrated and used to record forces generated 
by cells. Rounding pressure was derived by dividing the measured force by the 
horizontal cross-sectional area of the cell, which was measured using DIC images. 
Cell volume was determined by multiplying the cross-sectional area of the near- 
cylindrical cell by its height under the cantilever. The +2% error in rounding 
pressure and volume shown in the figures is based on measurement uncertainty 
from DIC images. 

In Fig. 2a, cells were pre-incubated with perturbants. In Fig 3a, b, tonic shock 
was induced by exchanging the full volume of the AFM BioCell several times with 
WPI Aladdin push-pull pumps. In Fig. 3c-f, perturbants were added to the AFM 
BioCell with a microsyringe. 

We determined the following mitotic phases from H2B-GFP images: prophase, 
condensed chromosomes but intact nucleus; prometaphase, nuclear envelope 
breakdown; metaphase, chromosomes aligned to form a metaphase plate; ana- 
phase, two sets of chromosomes separated. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 

Cell culture. HeLa-Kyoto cells expressing a histone H2B-eGFP construct (H2B- 
GEP) were used*. In some experiments, cells additionally expressing mCherry- 
CAAX, fluorescently marking the plasma membrane, were used. To construct the 
mCherry-CAAX plasmid (TH0477), a DNA sequence (5’-TGCATGAGCTGC 
AAGTGTGTGCTGTCC-3’) from the carboxy terminus of the rat c-H-Ras 1 gene 
was inserted to the C terminus of the mCherry gene**. The mCherry-CAAX 
plasmid was transfected into H2B-GFP cells and selected by puromycin resist- 
ance. Cells were maintained in DMEM supplemented with 10% fetal bovine serum 
(FBS), 2mM GlutaMAX, 100 units ml ~ - penicillin, 100 yg ml t streptomycin and 
0.5 mg ml ! Geneticin (all Invitrogen) at 37 °C in a 5% CO; environment. DMEM 
used for AFM experiments (cat. no. 31600-083, Invitrogen) contained only 4mM 
sodium bicarbonate and was instead buffered with 20mM HEPES/NaOH to 
pH7.2. When using dynasore and trypsin, NuSerum (Fischer Scientific) was sub- 
stituted for FBS at the corresponding concentration. For AFM experiments, cells 
were plated on 24-mm-diameter glass coverslips (Marienfeld) and grown for 
2 days until they reached ~50% confluency. 

Perturbants. Chemical inhibitors were acquired from Sigma-Aldrich except jaspla- 
kinolide (Merck) and trypsin (Invitrogen) and used at the indicated concentrations. 
In cases where perturbants were added during a measurement, a microsyringe 
(Hamilton) was used to inject agents into the AFM BioCell or the full volume was 
exchanged several times with a WPI Aladdin push-pull pump set-up (Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 7a). Supplementary Table 1 lists all perturbants used and how they were 
added to cells, and provides a short description of what the perturbant does. 
Pore-forming-toxin experiments. S. aureus &-toxin stock was made at 2mg ml * 
in PBS. Owing to having limited amounts of toxin stock, we added 100 ul of a X5 
concentrate to 400 pl of medium to arrive at the final concentration. Concentrate 
was added with a tube and syringe in the manner shown in Supplementary Fig. 7a. 
Ata given concentration of &-toxin, more crowded coverslips seemed to dilute the 
potency of the toxin. Thus, for toxin experiments we attempted to keep the cell 
confluency constant at 40-50%. Concentrations at and below 20 tg ml’ had no 
noticeable effect on cells. We found a dosage of 40-80 jg ml’ caused effects such 
as those seen in Fig. 3d. 

Haemolysin A stock was made up at 910 jg ml ' in 8 M guanine/HCl solution. 

Again, owing to having limited amounts of toxin stock we used the 5 concentrate 
‘addition’ method described for «-toxin. We found that a final concentration of 
1 jg ml had little effect on cells. However, using 2-4 jig ml ' we obtained typical 
results seen in Supplementary Fig. 4. 
Osmolarity change experiments. For osmolarity change experiments, the 
volume of the AFM BioCell (~400 ll) was exchanged four times at a flow rate 
of 2,500p1min~' using a WPI Aladdin push-pull pump. For hypotonic 
exchanges, DMEM (290 mosM kg ') was diluted with water to 190 mosM kg '. 
In the case of hypertonic exchanges, DMEM was supplemented with xylose to 
increase osmolarity to 490 mosMkg '. To minimize disturbance of the AFM 
laser, the refractive index of all solutions was matched with Ficoll (Sigma- 
Aldrich), an inert sucrose polymer with negligible effect on osmolarity in solution. 
Mid-experiment introduction of perturbants: balancing refractive index and 
osmolarity difference. In cases where the perturbant mixture differed from the 
original medium in refractive index, we added Ficoll to the solution having lower 
refractive index until the solutions matched. 1% w/v Ficoll increased refractive 
index by 0.0013 with negligible change to osmolarity. 

In cases where the perturbant mixture and original medium had an unintended 
mismatch in osmolarity, we used xylose to raise the osmolarity of the lower-osmo- 
larity solution. 1% w/v xylose increases osmolarity by 70mosM1~' but also 
increased refractive index by 0.0013. In such cases, Ficoll was additionally used to 
match refractive index. In all cases, Ficoll and xylose never exceeded 3% w/v and did 
not negatively effect progression through mitosis or the rounding forces measured. 
Instrumentation. The experimental set-up consisted of an AFM (Nanowizard I, 
JPK Instruments) mounted on an Axiovert 200M optical microscope (Carl Zeiss). A 
BioCell (JPK Instruments) allowed cells to be cultured at 37 °C during experiments. 
Tipless cantilevers were ~250 jum long, 35 jum wide, 2 1m thick and made of pure 
silicon (NSC12-D/tipless/noAl from Mikromasch) and had a nominal force con- 
stant of 0.3 Nm_‘. Cantilevers were calibrated using the thermal noise method**. 
AFM constant-height assay. The procedure for an 8-{1m constant-height assay of 
a mitotic HeLa cell was as follows. The height of the substrate adjacent to a cell was 
determined. Then the cantilever end was positioned over the cell, 8 um above the 
substrate. Prophase cells typically had heights of <7 1m, and were therefore 
initially not in contact with the cantilever. The force exerted by the rounding 
mitotic cell was sensed by the cantilever and recorded over time. Rounding pres- 
sure was derived by dividing the force measured by the horizontal cross-sectional 
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area of the cell, which was measured from DIC images of the cell (Supplementary 
Fig. 7c). Cell volume was determined by multiplying the cross-sectional area of the 
near-cylindrical cell by its height under the cantilever (Supplementary Fig. 7c). The 
+2% error on rounding pressure and volume is based on measurement uncer- 
tainty from DIC images. After a constant-height assay, the height of the substrate 
was re-measured to assess mechanical drift. Experiments with more than 10% drift 
in relative height were discarded. Cantilever deflection drift was usually <2 nN per 
hour and could be neglected when considering the magnitude of forces measured. 
Cell height and shape measurements. Cell heights were determined using AFM. 
Because the cell is soft, particularly when treated with actin perturbants, the cell 
height was determined by extracting a contact point from force-distance curves. 
As the cantilever approached the cell, a small force, of ~ 100-200 pN, is registered 
at the cantilever upon contact. The vertical distance between this contact point and 
the substrate was defined as the cell height. To obtain a cell height-to-width ratio, 
the cell’s width was measured using DIC microscopy images. 

Optical microscopy. For optical microscopy, a Plan Apochromat X20/0.8 object- 
ive lens (Zeiss) was used. Images were acquired with a CoolSNAP cf camera 
(Roper Scientific) driven by METAMORPH software (Visitron). An alternative 
set-up featuring an MRM camera (Zeiss) and AXIOVISION software (Zeiss) was 
used to acquire and analyse images in some experiments, including the ApoTome 
optical sectioning shown in Supplementary Fig. 7b. For H2B-GFP and mCherry-— 
CAAX imaging, FITC and Texas red filter sets were respectively used. 

Mitotic phase assignment. H2B-GFP images were used to determine the phase of 
mitosis according to the following criteria: prophase cells contain condensed chro- 
mosomes surrounded by a nuclear envelope; prometaphase starts with nuclear 
envelope breakdown; metaphase is when chromosomes align at the metaphase plate; 
and anaphase is when the two sets of chromosomes separate. 

Cortical stiffness measurements. The measurement was made by indenting the 
cell cortex using a 5-j1m-diameter bead glued to a NPO tipless cantilever (Veeco; 
nominal stiffness, 50 mN m_') with a force of 2nN. The Young’s modulus at each 
indentation was calculated by least-squares fitting a parabolic curve to the force- 
indentation curve at contact**. The method was adapted from ref. 35. The bead 
diameter was determined using its DIC image and the cantilever spring constant 
was determined as described above. We assumed the cell to have a Poisson’s ratio 
of 0.5 (ref. 35). 

Constant-height assay design. We started these experiments by using soft canti- 
levers (Nanoworld TL1, k~50mNm_!). However they could neither measure 
nor apply forces over 20 nN; therefore, we changed to stiff cantilevers. We prefer 
them because they allowed us to measure a wide range of forces, from tens of 
piconewtons to hundreds of nanonewtons. Using such cantilevers in an 8-um 
constant-height assay (Supplementary Fig. 7) allowed us to sample force, rounding 
pressure and volume continuously. This was key to understanding perturbations 
where volume and pressure respond quickly (Figs 2 and 3). Additionally, we 
compared the effect of long-term constraint under the cantilever with measure- 
ments on a shorter timescale using a simple rheological compression assay 
(Supplementary Fig. 8c). We plotted our two data sets, constant-height assays 
(n= 123) and compression assays (n= 100), as force versus deformation 
(Supplementary Fig. 8a) and contact stress versus strain (Supplementary Fig. 
8b). Because we get similar results whether we ‘constrain the cell’ or make a simple 
mechanical measurement on an already round one, we conclude that our con- 
stant-height assay is applicable to studying mitotic cell rounding over a broad 
range of deformations and timescales. 

Cell viability under the cantilever. To investigate the effect of constraining cell 
shape in our assay on progression through mitosis, we measured the times taken 
for individual cells to progress from prophase to anaphase (Supplementary Fig. 
9a). Cells either subjected to a constant force of 1-50nN or constrained to a 
constant height of 8 jm progressed through mitosis unaffected. However, addition 
of cytochalasin D to cells in an 8-j1m constant-height assay slightly extended the 
time between nuclear envelope breakdown and anaphase. Additionally, the 
height-to-width ratio attained by mitotic cells becoming rounder against constant 
forces is plotted in Supplementary Fig. 9b. 
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c-Jun N-terminal phosphorylation antagonises 
recruitment of the Mbd3/NuRD repressor complex 
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AP-1 (activator protein 1) activity is strongly induced in response 
to numerous signals, including growth factors, cytokines and 
extracellular stresses’. The proto-oncoprotein c-Jun belongs to 
the AP-1 group of transcription factors and it is a crucial regulator 
of intestinal progenitor proliferation and tumorigenesis**. An 
important mechanism of AP-1 stimulation is phosphorylation of 
c-Jun by the Jun amino-terminal kinases (JNKs)'. N-terminal phos- 
phorylation of the c-Jun transactivation domain increases target gene 
transcription®®, but a molecular explanation was elusive. Here we 
show that unphosphorylated, but not N-terminally phosphorylated 
c-Jun, interacts with Mbd3 and thereby recruits the nucleosome 
remodelling and histone deacetylation (NuRD) repressor complex. 
Mbd3 depletion in colon cancer cells increased histone acetylation at 
AP-1-dependent promoters, which resulted in increased target gene 
expression. The intestinal stem cell marker Igr5 was identified as a 
novel target gene controlled by c-Jun/Mbd3. Gut-specific conditional 
deletion of mbd3 (mbd34@“© mice) stimulated c-Jun activity and 
increased progenitor cell proliferation. In response to inflamma- 
tion, mdb3 deficiency resulted in colonic hyperproliferation and 
mbd3*@'*© mice showed markedly increased susceptibility to colitis- 
induced tumorigenesis. Notably, concomitant inactivation of a 
single allele of c-jun reverted physiological and pathological hyper- 
proliferation, as well as the increased tumorigenesis in mbd3°°/*¢ 
mice. Thus the transactivation domain of c-Jun recruits Mbd3/ 
NuRD to AP-1 target genes to mediate gene repression, and this 
repression is relieved by JNK-mediated c-Jun N-terminal phos- 
phorylation. 

We described a yeast three-hybrid approach to identify proteins that 
interact with c-Jun depending on its phosphorylation status previ- 
ously’. Mbd3 was cloned as an interactor that specifically bound to 
unphosphorylated c-Jun. Mbd3, together with Mbd1, 2 and 4, was 
originally characterized as a protein containing a region with high 
homology to the methyl-CpG-binding domain (MBD) of MeCP2. 
Mbd2 and Mbd3 assemble into mutually exclusive distinct NuRD com- 
plexes*. NuRD mediates gene repression through histone deacetylation 
via HDACI1 and 2, and chromatin remodelling ATPase activities 
through its CHD3 (Mi2«) and CHD4 (Mi2f) subunits’”’. Whereas 
Mbd2 recruits NuRD to methylated DNA, the MBD of Mbd3 fails to 
bind methylated DNA”. Thus, how Mbd3 interacts with chromatin 
to regulate transcription was not known. 

Overexpressed c-Jun co-immunoprecipitated with Mbd3 but JNK 
activation by anisomycin (Ans) reduced the interaction of wild-type 
c-Jun and Mbd3. In contrast, a c-Jun4A mutant, in which the four 
N-terminal residues phosphorylated by JNK, serines 63 and 73, and 
threonines 91 and 93, are mutated into alanines, remained bound to 
Mbd3 despite high JNK activity (Fig. 1a). c-Jun4A also interacted more 
efficiently with CHD3 and MTA3, two major components of the NuRD 
complex (Supplementary Fig. la). Interaction of endogenous Mbd3 
with c-Jun could not be detected when JNK activity was stimulated 


by ultraviolet light, but pharmacological JNK inhibition (JNKi), which 
resulted in a significant decrease in c-Jun N-terminal phosphorylation 
(Supplementary Fig. 2a), stimulated Mbd3 binding to c-Jun (Sup- 
plementary Fig. 1b). Moreover, recombinant glutathione-S-transferase 
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Figure 1 | Mbd3 interacts with unphosphorylated c-Jun through its MBD. 
a, HCT116 cells transfected with Myc-c-JunWT or Myc-c-Jun4A along with 
Flag—Mbd3 were treated with anisomycin for 1 h where indicated. Cell lysates 
were used to immunoprecipitate (IP) Flag-Mbd3. b, Pull-down experiment 
using GST—Mbd3 with HCT116 cell lysates transfected with c-JunWT or 
c-Jun4A. c, Pull-down experiment using GST-Mbd3 as a bait with 
recombinant c-Jun (c-Jun) or recombinant c-Jun that was phosphorylated in 
vitro by incubation with activated JNK1 protein (Phospho-c-Jun). d, Pull-down 
experiment using GST-JunTAD(1-166) with HCT116 cell lysates transfected 
with Flag~Mbd3 or Flag~Mbd2. e, Pull-down experiment using GST-Mbd3 or 
GST-MBD with HCT116 cell lysates transfected with Myc-c-Jun4A. 

f, Schematic overview of Mbd3 peptides covering the MBD, mutations are 
highlighted in red. g-i, Pull-down experiments using different biotinylated 
peptides shown in f with HEK293T cell lysates expressing Flag—c-Jun. 
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(GST)-Mbd3 interacted more efficiently with c-Jun4A than with 
wild-type c-Jun (Fig. 1b). Bacterially produced GST-Mbd3 bound to 
recombinant c-Jun, but this interaction was reduced by in vitro phos- 
phorylation of recombinant c-Jun by activated JNK1 (Fig. 1c). GST 
pull-down assays showed that the transactivation domain (TAD, 
amino acid residues 1-166) of c-Jun was sufficient to bind Mbd3, but 
did not interact with the closely related Mbd2 protein (Fig. 1d). The 
delta (5) domain of c-Jun (residues 31-60), which is required for JNK 
binding, was dispensable for Mbd3 interaction, and further mapping 
identified the region between residues 60 and 120, which encompasses 
the JNK phosphoacceptor residues, as the Mbd3 binding site of c-Jun 
(Supplementary Fig. 1c-e). Thus, Mbd3 binds directly and preferen- 
tially to the unphosphorylated TAD of c-Jun, and this interaction is 
disrupted by phosphorylation. 

To determine the domain of Mbd3 involved in binding to c-Jun, 
serial deletion mutants of Mbd3 were generated (Supplementary Fig. 
3a). The deletion of residues 40 to 80 of Mbd3, which encode part of 
the MBD, reduced Mbd3 binding to c-Jun (Supplementary Fig. 3b). 
Recombinant Mbd3 MBD (GST-MBD(3-101)) bound to c-Jun as 
efficiently as full-length Mbd3 (GST-Mbd3) (Fig. le). Using overlap- 
ping biotinylated peptides covering the Mbd3 MBD we identified the 
region from residue 49 to residue 63 as crucial for Mbd3 binding to 
c-Jun (Fig. 1f, g and Supplementary Fig. 4a). A 15-residue peptide 
covering this region was sufficient to mediate c-Jun interaction 
(Fig. 1h). This region differs only in four residues to the same region 
in Mbd2 and a peptide with the corresponding Mbd2 sequence did not 
bind c-Jun (Fig. 1h). Single amino acid changes revealed a large con- 
tribution of methionine 56 and to a lesser extent serine 55 of Mbd3 in 
c-Jun binding (Fig. li and Supplementary Fig. 4b). Thus, the MBD of 
Mbd3 is necessary and sufficient for c-Jun binding, indicating that the 
MBD of Mbd3 has evolved from a methyl-CpG-binding domain into a 
protein-protein interaction module. 

To investigate the role of Mbd3 in regulating c-Jun function, we 
knocked-down mbd3 with a small hairpin RNA (shRNA) construct 
(Supplementary Fig. 2b) and transfected it along with a luciferase 
reporter construct driven by an artificial promoter consisting of multi- 
merized AP-1 site (AP-1 luciferase) to assess c-Jun transcriptional 
activity. The knock-down of mbd3 induced an increase in reporter gene 
activity (Fig. 2a). Similar results were obtained using the urokinase- 
type plasminogen activator promoter (uPA-luciferase) (Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 5a), a well known AP-1 target gene™. 

c-jun transcription is induced very quickly in response to JNK 
activation and c-Jun autoregulates its own promoter via two proximal 
AP-1 binding sites'®. Chemical JNKi (Fig. 2b) or expression of jnk1/2- 
specific (also known as MAPK8/9) shRNAs, which resulted in sub- 
stantial depletion of JNK protein (Supplementary Fig. 2c), decreased 
endogenous c-jun mRNA levels but c-jun transcriptional repression by 
JNK inhibition was impaired in the absence of Mbd3 (Fig. 2b and 
Supplementary Fig. 5b). Moreover, overexpression of Flag-Mbd3 
decreased transcriptional activation of c-jun and, to a lesser extent, 
cd44, which is also regulated by c-Jun* (Supplementary Fig. 5d, e). 
Thus, depletion of Mbd3 results in derepression of AP-1 activity. 

HCT116 colon cancer cells have constitutively high levels of acti- 
vated JNK and phosphorylated c-Jun (Supplementary Fig. 2a) and 
chromatin immunoprecipitation (ChIP) for Mbd3 revealed minimal 
binding to a region covering the AP-1 sites of the c-jun promoter. 
However, JNKi and jnk1/2 depletion resulted in a rapid and efficient 
recruitment of Mbd3 to the c-jun promoter (Fig. 2c and Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 6a) and the cd44 promoter (Supplementary Fig. 6b, c). Thus, 
the JNK signalling pathway regulates Mbd3 recruitment to c-Jun- 
dependent promoters. 

ChIP analysis demonstrated that HDAC1 was also recruited to the 
c-jun promoter after JNKi and knock-down of Mbd3 prevented this 
recruitment (Fig. 2d). Unphosphorylatable c-Jun4A protein recruited 
Mbd3 more efficiently to the c-jun promoter compared to wild-type 
c-Jun (c-JunWT) (Supplementary Fig. 6d). c-Jun4A also recruited 
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Figure 2 | Mbd3 represses c-jun transcription. a, Cells were transfected with 
a pSUPER vector expressing a shRNA specific for Mbd3 (shMbd3) or for GFP 
(shGFP). Activity of a 5 AP-1 luciferase reporter construct (5 AP-1_luc) or 
empty vector (PGL-control_Luc) relative to a thymidine kinase Renilla 
luciferase transfection control (tk-renilla) is shown (n = 3). b, mRNA levels of 
c-jun in the presence or absence of sh MBD3 with JNKi or mock treatment 

(n = 5; *P = 0.001; **P = 0.03). c, ChIP for the AP-1 site in the c-jun promoter 
using Mbd3-specific or control antibody with or without JNKi (n = 9; 

*P = 0.043). d, HDAC1 ChIP for the AP-1 site in the c-jun promoter on cells 
expressing a shRNA specific for Mbd3 or for GFP (*P = 0.004; **P = 0.0003). 
e, HDAC1 ChIP for the c-jun AP-1 sites on cells expressing wild-type c-Jun (c- 
JunWT) or c-Jun4A (*P = 0.02; **P = 0.01). f, Schematic overview of the c-jun 
promoter. Underlined regions show the amplification region of each primer 
pair used. g, c-Jun ChIP for the 5’ and AP-1 sites of the c-jun locus on cells 
expressing a shRNA specific for Mbd3 or for GFP (*P = 0.02). h, ChIP for 
acetylated histone 3 K9, 14 (H3K9acK14ac) as in g (*P = 0.0002; **P = 0.006). 
In all experiments error bars show s.e.m. and Student’s t-test was used for 
statistical analysis. HCT 116 cells were used throughout. JNKi treatment was for 
2h in b, and for 30 min in ¢, d, g and h. 


more HDAC1 to the c-jun promoter, and this recruitment was pre- 
vented when Mbd3 was silenced (Fig. 2e). 

Histone acetylation has an important role in c-jun transcriptional 
regulation’®. It has been shown previously that the regulation of 
histone acetylation at the c-jun promoter is complex. Increased histone 
acetylation in response to JNK activation was observed in a more distal 
region of the promoter (5’ site), whereas the region around the AP-1 
sites remained unchanged’® (Fig. 2f). In agreement with previous 
observations, we detected substantial histone H3 acetylation in the 
5’ area of the promoter by ChIP, but no significant H3 acetylation 
around the AP-1 sites where c-Jun is localized (Fig. 2g, h). As expected, 
JNK inhibition induced a marked decrease in histone H3 acetylation, 
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but the regulation of H3 acetylation at the c-jun promoter was dis- 
rupted by Mbd3 depletion. H3 acetylation was slightly reduced in 
untreated cells, but in response to JNK inhibition no decrease in H3 
acetylation was observed (Fig. 2h). Thus, Mbd3 contributes to the 
epigenetic regulation of the c-jun promoter by JNK signalling. 

c-Jun has an important function in regulating intestinal epithelial 
homeostasis and intestinal cancer**. Quantitative real-time polymerase 
chain reaction (qRT-PCR) analysis revealed an enrichment of mbd3 
mRNA in intestinal crypts (Supplementary Fig. 7a), and analysis of a 
knock-in mouse that expresses the reporter protein B-galactosidase 
under the control of the endogenous mbd3 promoter (Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 8a)'’ confirmed high mdb3 expression in the crypt (Sup- 
plementary Fig. 7b). To address a potential role of Mbd3 in controlling 
c-Jun function in the intestine, we generated a mouse line in which exon 1 
of Mbd3 was flanked with two loxP sites (Supplementary Fig. 8a). 
Exon 1 of Mbd3 encodes the N-terminal portion of the MBD and after 
Cre-mediated recombination mbd3a and mbd3b, the two transcripts 
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generated from the mbd3 locus, are not produced (Supplementary Fig. 
8b, c). We crossed the Mbd3 floxed mouse line with a Villin-Cre line’ 
to specifically inactivate mbd3 in the gut (mbd3°°'*°), Deletion of the 
floxed mbd3 allele was efficient (Supplementary Fig. 8d) and mRNA was 
isolated from crypts to investigate AP-1-dependent gene expression. 
Transcription of c-jun was increased in intestinal crypts lacking Mbd3, 
as was the transcription of several c-Jun target genes including cd44 and 
cyclind1 (also known as Ccnd1)(Fig. 3a). In addition, the expression of 
the stem cell marker /gr5 was also increased in mbd3“°/*S intestine 
(Fig. 3a) whereas bmil remained unchanged. /gr5 marks crypt base 
columnar (CBC) cells, which function as intestinal stem cells’®. The 
increase in IgrS5 mRNA was not due to an increase of CBC cells as their 
number was normal in the absence of Mbd3 (Fig. 3b). c-Jun is highly 
expressed in CBC cells*”*, and /gr5 expression is reduced in crypts 
lacking c-Jun*. We thus analysed whether /gr5 might be directly regu- 
lated by c-Jun/Mbd3. In silico analysis revealed the presence of a con- 
sensus AP-1 site in intron 1 of the /gr5 gene (Fig. 3c) and ChIP analysis 
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Figure 3 | Igr5 is regulated by c-Jun-Mbd3/NuRD. a, qRT-PCR analysis of 
indicated genes on mRNA isolated from intestines of mbd3"" and mbd3“@/4¢ 
mice (n = 4). Data were normalized to f-actin. b, Quantification of crypt base 
columnar cells (CBC) in mbd3"" (n = 4), mbd34°4S (n = 3) and mbd34C/Sc- 
jun®°~ (n = 3) mice. ¢, Schematic overview of the /gr5 locus. Underlined 
regions show the amplification region of each primer pair used. d, ChIP for the 
Igr5 AP-1 and intron 3 sites using c-Jun-specific or control antibody with or 
without JNKi. e, Mbd3 ChIP for the AP-1 and intron 3 sites in the /gr5 locus. 


f, Mbd3 ChIP for the /gr5 AP-1 site with or without JNKi. g, Schematic overview 
of the fragment used for AP-1-lgr5 luciferase construct. h, i, Activity of an AP- 
1-lgr5 luciferase construct (PGL4-AP-1-lgr5) or empty vector (PGL4- 
control_Luc) relative to a tk-renilla luciferase transfection control in cells 
expressing c-Jun and Mbd3 (h) or with or without JNKi treatment (i). In all 
experiments (c-f, h and i) error bars show s.e.m. HCT116 cells were used and 
n = 3. JNKi treatment was for 30 min in d-f and for 5h ini. 
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showed binding of c-Jun to this putative AP-1 site, but not to a region in 
intron 3 of the /gr5 gene, used as a negative control (Fig. 3d). Mbd3 was 
also recruited to the same site in intron 1 of the Igr5 gene, and JNKi 
increased Mbd3 recruitment (Fig. 3e). In addition, JNKi augmented 
CHD3 binding to the Igr5 and c-jun AP-1 sites to a similar extent 
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Figure 4 | Mbd3 antagonises c-Jun/AP-1 function in vivo. 

a, Immunohistochemistry for BrdU+ cells on representative crypts of the 
indicated genotypes. Black arrows point to BrdU+ proliferative progenitors. 
b, Quantification of BrdU-positive (BrdU +) transit amplifying (TA) cells in 
mbd3'" (n = 6), mbd3°O'*° (n = 5) and mbd3*@'*c-jun*®@'* (n = 4) in 
intestinal crypts (error bars show s.e.m.; *P = 0.001; Student’s t-test). 

c, Quantification of BrdU+ CBCs in mbd3* (n= 4), mbd3h0/4¢ (n = 3) and 
mbd3°@'Sc-jun®@* (n = 3) intestinal crypts. n.s., not significant. 

d, Schematic representation of the experimental design for DSS-induced 
intestinal regeneration. e, Immunohistochemistry for BrdU+ cells on 
representative colonic crypts of mice with the indicated geno 

f, Quantification of BrdU™ cells in mbd3** (n = 10), mbd34@/4S (n = 6) and 
mbd3>o'Sc-jun®@'* (n = 2) mice colonic crypts; *P = 0.00012. g, Schematic 
representation of the experimental design for colitis-induced tumorigenesis. 
h, Haematoxylin and eosin staining on representative colons of mice with the 
indicated genotypes. i, Quantification of number of AOM/DSS-induced 
tumours in mbd3“* (n = 5), mbd340/4S (n = 4) and mbd3>e'Sc-jun®'* 

(n = 2) mice (**P = 0.01, *P = 0.016). In all experiments error bars show 
s.e.m. and Student’s t-test was used for statistical analysis. 
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(Supplementary Fig. 6e, f). JNK inhibition reduced acetylation of the 
Igr5 AP-1 site but the Mbd3 depletion impaired JNKi-induced deace- 
tylation (Fig. 3f). When inserted into a luciferase reporter construct, 
the lgr5 fragment containing the AP-1 site (pGL4-Ap-1-lgr5) (Fig. 3g) 
was activated by c-Jun overexpression whereas coexpression with 
Mbd3 resulted in repression (Fig. 3h). JNKi reduced pGL4-Ap-1- 
Igr5 reporter activity to background levels (Fig. 3i). These data suggest 
that Mbd3/c-Jun regulates /gr5 transcription. 

The only described biological function of Mbd3 is in controlling 
proliferation and differentiation of embryonic stem cells*’’*, so we 
investigated whether intestinal cell lineage specification was impaired 
in the gut of mbd3“°/“© mice. Immunohistochemical stainings for 
Alcian blue/periodic acid Schiff (AB/PAS) (which detects goblet cells), 
chromogranin (for enteroendocrine cells) or lysozyme (for Paneth cells) 
failed to detect a defect in cell fate specification in the intestine of 
mbd3°°'“ mice (Supplementary Fig. 9a-c). Interestingly, mbd3°@/4 
mice showed a significant increase in bromodeoxyuridine (BrdU)- 
positive transient amplifying cells in the crypts compared to controls 
(Fig. 4a, b), but we did not detect any increase in CBC cell proliferation 
(Fig. 4c). To test whether increased c-Jun activity was responsible for 
the augmented intestinal progenitor proliferation in mbd3°@'*© mice, 
one c-jun allele was deleted in a mbd3°@/4° background, generating 
mbd3°'4%; c-jun“@'* mice. The hyperproliferation phenotype in the 
absence of Mbd3 was rescued in mbd3h2/6, c-jun®@'* mice (Fig. 4a, 
b). We next investigated the impact of mbd3 inactivation under patho- 
logical conditions. Intestinal colitis and regeneration was induced by 
dextran sodium sulphate (DSS) administration (Fig. 4d). mbd34@'4 
mice showed a large increase in proliferating cells in the colon after DSS 
treatment compared to control animals. The hyperproliferation 
phenotype was completely reversed by deletion of a single c-jun allele 
(Fig. 4e, f). Moreover, to investigate a potential role of Mbd3 in intestinal 
tumorigenesis, we applied the azoxymethane (AOM)/DSS protocol to 
trigger colitis-induced tumorigenesis (Fig. 4g)’. Mbd3 deletion resulted 
in a striking increase in tumour number (Fig. 4h, i) as well as an 
increase in tumour size (Supplementary Fig. 9d) that was significantly 
rescued by concomitant deletion of one c-jun allele (Fig. 4h, i and 
Supplementary Fig. 9d). Thus, in the intestine Mbd3 controls cellular 
proliferation under physiological and pathological conditions by 
antagonising c-Jun activity. 

The direct recruitment of the NuRD complex by Mbd3 interaction 
with unphosphorylated c-Jun suggests that in the absence of JNK 
pathway activation, c-Jun actively represses AP-1 target gene expres- 
sion, providing a molecular explanation for previous observations that 
c-Jun phosphorylation mediates dissociation of an inhibitory complex 
associated with histone deacetylation®**. The phosphorylation- 
dependent interaction of Mbd3/c-Jun is in agreement with a three-step 
mechanism of c-Jun activation by JNK. Upon JNK activation, NuRD 
dissociates from c-Jun, resulting in derepression of target gene tran- 
scription. Subsequently, a coactivator protein would bind to the c-Jun 
TAD and further augment gene expression. It is worth noting that to 
explain stimulation of c-Jun activity by N-terminal phosphorylation, 
coactivator binding may, but is not required to be phosphorylation- 
dependent**. Lastly, upon termination of the JNK signal, Mbd3/ 
NuRD would re-bind to unphosphorylated c-Jun resulting in cessation 
of target gene expression. Thus, the TAD of c-Jun functions as a 
repressor domain that is negatively regulated by phosphorylation. 


METHODS SUMMARY 

Cell culture. HCT116 and HEK293T cells were grown in DMEM and 10% FBS. 
IP, pull-down and western blot analysis. Cells were lysed in the appropriate 
buffer for immunoprecipitation, GST pull-down or peptide pull-down assays. 
Immunoblots were carried out as previously described*. 

Reporter gene assay. Firefly and Renilla luciferase reporter assays were performed 
and measured using the Dual-Luciferase Reporter Assay System (Promega). 
Chromatin immunoprecipitation (ChIP). ChIP analysis was performed as 
described previously**. qRT-PCR was accomplished with SYBR Green incorporation. 
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Mouse lines. Mbd3“°/4© mice resulted from crossing Mbd3 floxed line” with 
villin cre line’®. 

AOM/DSS model of colon carcinoma and DSS model of colon inflammation. 
The AOM/DSS model’? and the DSS protocol used** have been previously 
described. For tissue collection, mice were sacrificed and the intestines were frozen 
in liquid nitrogen. For RT-PCR analysis, total mRNA was isolated from dissected 
intestines, or from villus and crypt fractions obtained as described before’. 
Immunohistochemical staining. For haematoxylin & eosin staining and 
immunohistochemistry, the intestines were fixed overnight in 10% neutral buf- 
fered formalin, transferred into 70% ethanol, rolled, processed and embedded into 
paraffin. Sections were cut at 4 um. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 
Cell culture and transfection. HCT116 and HEK293T cells were cultured in 
Dulbeccos’s modified Eagle medium (DMEM) and 10% FBS. Cells were plated 
at subconfluence and transfected with lipofectamine reagent (Invitrogen). 
HCT116 cells were treated when indicated with 50M JNKi (SP600125, 
Calbiochem) or 25 ng ml! anisomycin (Sigma). 
Immunoprecipitation. Cells were lysed for 30 min at 4°C in 500 pl of immuno- 
precipitation buffer containing 0.5% Triton X-100, 1mM EDTA, 100M Na- 
orthovanadate, 0.25 mM PMSF (phenylmethylsulphony] fluoride), and protease 
inhibitor mixture (Sigma) in PBS. After centrifugation, supernatants were incu- 
bated for 3 h at 4 °C with 1 1g of the anti-Flag (Sigma) antibody coupled to protein 
A-Sepharose beads. 
GST pull-down. GST fusion proteins were purified from the Escherichia coli BL- 
21 strain in a buffer containing 20mM Tris-HCl, pH7.4, 1M NaCl, 0.2mM 
EDTA, 1 mM dithiothreitol (DTT), 1 mg ml’ lysozyme, 1 mM PMSF, and prote- 
ase inhibitor complex (Sigma) and bound to glutathione-Sepharose (Amersham 
Biosciences). GST fusion proteins were purified and incubated with 400 1g of cell 
lysates for 2 h at 4 °C in RIPA buffer and extensively washed. Pulled down proteins 
were analysed by western blot. 
Peptide pull-down. Biotinylated peptide (1 mg) was incubated with Dynabeads 
M280 streptavidin in buffer A (5 mM Tris-Cl pH 7.5, 0.5 mM EDTA, 1 M NaCl) at 
4°C overnight. Peptide bound beads were washed and resuspended in lysis buffer 
(20mM Tris-HCl pH 8.0, 150 mM NaCl, 0.2% NP 40, 1mM DTT). 293T cells 
overexpressing c-Jun were lysed in lysis buffer and then incubated with different 
Dynabead-bound peptides for 2 h at 4 °C. The beads were washed three times with 
lysis buffer containing 400 mM NaCl. Pulled-down proteins were analysed by 
western blot. 
Western blot analysis. HCT116 cells lysates were homogenized in RIPA lysis 
buffer supplemented with protease inhibitor (Sigma). Immunoblots were carried 
out as described previously*. The gels were transferred to nitrocellulose membranes, 
and the membranes were immunoblotted with various antibodies as indicated: anti- 
c-Jun (H79, Santa Cruz sc1694 and BD Transduction Laboratories 610326), anti- 
Myc (9E10 clone), anti-Flag-HRP (horseradish peroxidase-conjugated; Sigma), 
anti-c-Jun-ser63_ and anti-B-Actin (Sigma), anti-Mbd3 (c-18, Santa Cruz 
sc-9402), anti-JNK1/2 (NEB cell signalling 9252), anti-CHD3 (BD Transduction 
Laboratories 611847) and anti-MTA3 (Santa Cruz sc- 48799). HCT116 cells were 
treated where indicated with ultraviolet at 40 J cm”. 
Reporter gene assay. HCT116 cells were transfected with the indicated plasmids 
with lipofectamine reagent (Invitrogen). Transient transfections of the indicated 
plasmids and controls of firefly and Renilla luciferase reporters were performed 
and measured using the Dual-Luciferase Reporter Assay System (Promega), 36h 
post-transfection. Data are expressed as fold induction after being normalized 
using tk-renilla luciferase (mean + s.e.m.; 1 = 3). 
Chromatin immunoprecipitation (ChIP). ChIP analysis was performed as 
described previously**. Cells were treated as indicated before collection, with 
50 uM JNKi (SP600125, Calbiochem), 25 ng ml anisomycin (Sigma) or trans- 
fected with the indicated plasmids with lipofectamine reagent (Invitrogen). 
Immunoprecipitations were carried out with the indicated antibodies, anti- 
Mbd3 (c-18) (Santa Cruz sc9402), antic HDAC1 (H51) (Santa Cruz sc7872), 
anti-c-Jun (H79) (Santa Cruz scl1694) or anti-acetyl K9, K14 histone 3 (Upstate 
06-599) and collected by agarose beads (Santa-Cruz). The oligonucleotide 
sequences used to amplify the DNA fragments by qRT-PCR are AP1 c-Jun F, 
5'-GCGACGCGAGCCAATG-3’; AP1 c-Jun R, 5’-AGCCCGAGCTCAACAC 
TTATCT-3’; 5’ c-Jun F, 5'-TTATACTCCTCCTCCCCCAGCTA-3’; 5’ c-Jun 
R, 5’-CCTCCAGCCTCCTGAAACATC-3’; Igr5-AP-1 F, 5'-TGGGAATCA 
GTGCGGTTCA-3’; Igr5-AP-1_ R, 5’-CAGGGAAATGGGCAAACAAG-3’; 
Igr5-intron3 F, 5'-TCTGCCTCAGGCTTACATGGA-3’; Igr5-intron3 R, 5’-CA 
CAAGAATTCTGCAGCACATTT-3’; F-CD44 AP-1, 5'-AGTGCAGTGGCACG 
ATCTTG-3’; R-CD44 AP-1, 5’-CGGGAGAATCGCTTGAACAC-3’, 
Quantitative real-time PCR was performed with SYBR Green incorporation 
(Platinum Quantitative PCR SuperMix-UDG w/ROX, Invitrogen) using an 
ABI7900HT (Applied Bioscience) and the data were analysed using the SDS 2.3 
software. 
RNA extraction and qRT-PCR analysis. Total mRNA was isolated using RNeasy 
Mini-kit according to the manufacturer’s instructions (Qiagen). cDNA was syn- 
thesized using Invitrogen Superscript reagents according to the manufacturer’s 
instructions. The oligonucleotide sequences used to amplify the DNA fragments 
by qRT-PCR are F-h-c-Jun, 5’-TCGACATGGAGTCCCAGGA-3’; R-h-c-Jun, 


5'-GGCGATTCTCTCCAGCTTCC-3’; F-h-actin, 5’-GGATGCAGAAGGAG 
ATCACTG-3’; R-h-actin, 5’-CGATCCACACGGAGTACTTG-3’; F-hCD44, 
5'-CTCCTGGCACTGGCTCTGA-3’;  R-hCD44, 5'-CITGCCCACACCTTCT 
CCTACTATT-3’; F-mMbd3, 5’-CACCGCGCTGCCTGTAC-3’; R-mMbd3, 
5'-TGGTCACCGGTTGCTTGA-3’; F-mce-Jun, 5’-TGAAAGCTGTGTCCCC 
TGTC-3’; | R-mc-Jun, 5’-ATCACAGCACATGCCACTTC-3’; F-mf-actin, 
5'-ATGCTCCCCGGGCTGTAT-3’; R-mf-actin, 5’-CATAGGAGTCCTTCTG 
ACCCATTC-3’; F-mCD44, 5’-CTCCTGGCACTGGCTCTGA-3’; R-mCD44, 
5'-CTGCCCACACCTTCTCCTACTATT-3’;_ F-mCCDNI1, 5’-GTGCGTGCA 
GAAGGAGATTGT-3’; R-mCCDNI1, 5'-CTCACAGACCTCCAGCATCCA-3’; 
F-mLgr5, 5’'-CGGAGGAAGCGCTACAGAAT-3’; R-mLgr5, 5'-CTGGGT 
GGCACGTAGCTGAT-3’; F-mBmil, 5’-GGGCTTTTCAAAAATGAGATGAA-3’; 
R-mBmil, 5’-GAGCCATTGGCAGCATCAG-3’. 

Quantitative real-time PCR was accomplished with SYBR Green incorporation 
(Platinum Quantitative PCR SuperMix-UDG w/ROX, Invitrogen) using an 
ABI7900HT (Applied Bioscience), and the data were analysed using the SDS 2.3 
software. Results were normalized to those obtained with f-actin. 

RNAi constructs. siRNA sequences directed towards the coding region of the 
indicated genes were designed using the Dharmacon siDESIGN centre. Annealed 
hairpin oligonucleotides were cloned into pSuper (OligoEngine). 

shGFP, sense strand 5’-GAACGGCATCAAGGTGAAC-3’; shJNK1/2, sense 
strand 5‘-AAAGAATGTCCTACCTTCTT-3’; shMbd3-a, sense strand 5’-AGA 
CGGCGTCCATCTTCAA-3’; shMbd3-b, sense strand 5’-TATGGCTCAAC 
ACCACGCA-3’; shMbd3-c, sense strand 5’-GGACATCAGGAAGCAGGAA-3’. 
Mouse lines. Embryonic stem cells in which one mbd3 allele is deleted and the 
other contains loxP sites flanking exon 1 have been described*'. Upon transfection 
with Cre recombinase, the resulting mbd3 ExI’— embryonic stem cells lack 
Mbd3a and Mbd3b. mbd3"”~ embryonic stem cells were used for blastocyst 
injection to generate a mouse line homozygous for the mbd3"*"*"* allele. These 
mice were viable and fertile. The Villin-Cre line has been described previously'’. 
For tissue collection, mice were killed by cervical dislocation and the intestines 
were removed and flushed extensively with cold PBS and frozen in liquid nitrogen. 
For quantitative real-time PCR (qRT-PCR) analysis, total mRNA was isolated 
from dissected intestines, or from villus and crypt fractions obtained as described 
before’’. Results were normalized to those obtained with f-actin and results are 
presented as fold induction over control mice. 

AOM/DSS model of colon carcinoma. The AOM/DSS model used has been 
described previously”. Mice were injected intraperitoneally (i.p.) with 10 mgkg | 
body weight of AOM (Sigma) dissolved in physiological saline. Seven days later, 
2% DSS was given in the drinking water over 7 days, followed by normal water 
until the end of the experiment. Body weight was measured every week and the 
animals were killed 13 weeks after AOM injection for histological analysis. The 
number of tumours, incidence of tumours and tumour area were determined. For 
biochemical characterization dissected tumours were snap-frozen in liquid nitro- 
gen and used for qRT-PCR analysis. 

DSS model of colon inflammation. The DSS model used has been described 
previously**. Mice were administered orally with 2% DSS in drinking water start- 
ing on day 1 and continued until day 6. On day 7, the water was changed to normal 
drinking water. Body weight was measured every day, and the animals were killed 
at day 10 for histological analysis. 

Immunohistochemical staining. Mice were injected ip. with 100 mgkg | BrdU 
(Sigma) 1.5h before killing. Mice were euthanized by cervical dislocation, the 
small intestines dissected out into ice-cold PBS and the faecal contents flushed 
out with ice-cold PBS. The intestines were cut longitudinally into pieces of similar 
size, opened out and fixed overnight in 10% neutral buffered formalin, briefly 
washed with PBS and transferred into 70% ethanol, rolled, processed and embedded 
into paraffin. Sections were cut at 4 11m for haematoxylin and eosin staining. For 
immunohistochemistry, antibodies against BrdU (BD Biosciences) were used. To 
quantify the BrdU-positive cells per crypt, 100 full crypts were scored. For AB/PAS 
staining, immunohistochemistry and immunofluorescence antibodies against 
chromogranin-A (Abcam) and f-galactosidase (Acris Antibodies) were used. 
Anti-lysozyme (DAKO) was used for immunofluorescence as described before’. 
To quantify the AB/PAS* or chromogranin” cells per villus, 100 full villi were 
scored. 

Statistics. Statistical evaluation was performed using the Student’s unpaired t-test. 
Data are presented as mean + s.e.m. and P=0.05 was considered statistically 
significant. 
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G-protein-coupled receptors (GPCRs) are eukaryotic integral 
membrane proteins that modulate biological function by initiating 
cellular signalling in response to chemically diverse agonists. 
Despite recent progress in the structural biology of GPCRs’, the 
molecular basis for agonist binding and allosteric modulation of 
these proteins is poorly understood. Structural knowledge of 
agonist-bound states is essential for deciphering the mechanism 
of receptor activation, and for structure-guided design and optimi- 
zation of ligands. However, the crystallization of agonist-bound 
GPCRs has been hampered by modest affinities and rapid off-rates 
of available agonists. Using the inactive structure of the human p, 
adrenergic receptor (BAR) as a guide, we designed a B,AR agonist 
that can be covalently tethered to a specific site on the receptor 
through a disulphide bond. The covalent B2AR-agonist complex 
forms efficiently, and is capable of activating a heterotrimeric G 
protein. We crystallized a covalent agonist-bound B,AR-T4L 
fusion protein in lipid bilayers through the use of the lipidic 
mesophase method’, and determined its structure at 3.5 A resolu- 
tion. A comparison to the inactive structure and an antibody- 
stabilized active structure (companion paper’) shows how binding 
events at both the extracellular and intracellular surfaces are 
required to stabilize an active conformation of the receptor. The 
structures are in agreement with long-timescale (up to 30 ps) 
molecular dynamics simulations showing that an agonist- 
bound active conformation spontaneously relaxes to an inactive- 
like conformation in the absence of a G protein or stabilizing 
antibody. 

The relationship between agonist binding to GPCRs and the con- 
formational changes that facilitate G protein binding and activation 
remains largely unknown. Characterization of GPCR activation at a 
molecular level has been driven by a combination of X-ray crystal 
structure analysis and spectroscopic approaches. Rhodopsin has 
served as a prototype GPCR for biophysical studies, given its ready 
availability and superior stability. Crystal structures have been 
obtained for the inactive dark state with inverse agonist 11-cis-retinal 
covalently bound*”, as well as the active state mimetic low-pH opsin 
lacking the retinal chromophore®’. Opsin differs from rhodopsin by 
outward rigid-body movements of transmembrane helices (TMs) 5 
and 6 at the cytoplasmic G protein binding surface. For other 
GPCRs, which respond to diffusible ligands, structural information 
has proven more difficult to obtain. Fluorescence spectroscopy studies 
show that activation of the B,AR by diffusible ligands can follow 
multiple pathways, with a complex energy landscape of receptor con- 
formations®. This multitude of accessible conformations has probably 
contributed to the difficulty in obtaining crystal structures of non- 
rhodopsin GPCRs. 


Inactive state crystal structures of the B.AR, B, AR, and Az, adenosine 
receptor have been solved over the past several years with the aid of 
protein engineering techniques', but agonist-bound structures for 
these proteins have yet to be reported. Like many GPCRs, the B,AR 
has two agonist affinity states: a low affinity state in the absence of 
cognate G protein, and a high affinity state in the presence of G protein. 
This observation indicates that agonists can bind to two distinct recep- 
tor conformations. A more complete understanding of the processes of 
agonist binding and activation requires structures of both high and low 
affinity states. The high affinity state is challenging because a receptor 
G protein complex is unstable in detergent solutions required for puri- 
fication of both GPCRs and heterotrimeric G proteins. In a companion 
paper*, we describe the use of a conformationally selective camelid 
antibody (nanobody, Nb80) with G-protein-like properties to obtain 
a structure of a high-affinity agonist-bound conformation. Obtaining a 
structure of the low affinity state is also challenging because of the 
relatively rapid association and dissociation rates of commercial 
B.AR agonists. Inspired by the covalent retinal-rhodopsin system, 
we proposed that the ability to crystallize an agonist-bound GPCR 
would be enhanced by chemically crosslinking ligand and receptor, 
preferably in a manner that would not inhibit conformational freedom 
and the capacity to activate a G protein. 

Our design strategy for a covalent B,AR agonist was to combine a 
B-adrenergic agonist core (procaterol) and a reactive chemical group 
that could be targeted to a specific residue on the receptor. Using the 
structure of the carazolol-bound BAR as a template (Fig. 1a), a flexible 
linker was added to bridge these two components such that the cova- 
lent attachment would not inhibit binding of the agonist core or con- 
formational flexibility of the transmembrane helices. Biochemical 
precedent for this strategy came from the covalent labelling reagent 
BABC (Fig. 1b), in which an electrophilic group appended to the 
carazolol ligand core was determined to react with His93~™ at the 
extracellular end of TM2 (ref. 9; Ballesteros-Weinstein numbering” 
used in superscript). For crosslinking, we chose the reaction between a 
free cysteine on the receptor (introduced at position 93) and a ligand 
disulphide moiety, based on the mild and proximity-dependent 
‘tethering’ approach that has proven broadly applicable to different 
protein targets including GPCRs". The designed covalent 8 agonist 
FAUCS0 (Fig. 1b) was synthesized in enantiomerically pure form'*”’, 
along with the noncovalent analogue FAUC72 (Fig. 1b, Supplementary 
Fig. 1 and Supplementary Information) for use in control experiments. 

Incubation of compound FAUCS50 with mutant H93C receptor 
led to efficient and irreversible blocking of radioligand binding 
(Supplementary Fig. 2, Supplementary Information). We sought to 
determine whether the tethered FAUC50-B,AR™”° complex is 
capable of activating a G protein. Wild-type and mutant receptor were 
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Figure 1 | Design and function of a covalent agonist. a, Structure of the 
carazolol-bound BAR, receptor in grey cartoon and ligand in yellow sticks, 
showing distance between isopropyl group and His 93° imidazole. 

b, Structures of carazolol and the related BABC ligand, covalent ligand 


reconstituted into high density lipoprotein (HDL) particles’, and then 
incubated with ligand alone or ligand followed by an excess of the 
high-affinity inverse agonist ICI-118,551. Heterotrimeric Gs protein 
was then added to the particles, and activation was observed by mea- 
suring GTPy*°S binding to the Gs & subunit. Figure 1c shows that the 
inverse agonist treatment prevented agonist-induced G protein activa- 
tion by the wild-type receptor. However, excess ICI-118,551 is unable 
to reverse FAUCS50-induced coupling in the case of B,AR'”°°. The 
noncovalent analogue FAUC72 is displaced by the inverse agonist for 
both wild-type and H93C mutant receptors. From these experiments 
we conclude that FAUCS50 not only reacts efficiently with Cys 93 to 
form a covalent complex, but this complex is also capable of activating 
a G protein. 

We were motivated to develop a covalent agonist by our inability to 
produce diffraction-quality crystals of the previously described B,AR- 
T4 lysozyme chimaera (B,AR-T4L) in complex with available non- 
covalent agonists. In contrast, the purified FAUC50-B,AR?°T4L 
complex readily yielded diffraction-quality crystals in lipidic meso- 
phases’’. We overexpressed the mutant receptor in Sf9 insect cells, 
purified the protein to homogeneity using immunoaffinity and 
ligand-affinity chromatography, and introduced the FAUCS0 ligand 
during a subsequent chromatography step. Using a cholesterol-doped 
monoolein cubic phase and robotic in meso technology’®, we obtained 
50 X 15 X 5 um blade-shaped crystals (Supplementary Fig. 3) that dif- 
fracted to 3.5A. Combining diffraction data from 19 microcrystals 
(Supplementary Table 1), we solved the agonist-bound structure by 
molecular replacement using the coordinates of carazolol-bound 
B,AR-T4L” as a search model. The packing of protomers in the 
orthorhombic crystals is distinct from previous crystals of B,AR- 
TAL fusion proteins. However, the orientation of T4L relative to the 
receptor closely resembles the original carazolol-bound structure 
(PDB ID 2RH1). An omit map at the ligand binding site reveals clear 
electron density for the agonist (Supplementary Fig. 4), and the refined 
structure shows prominent features expected from adrenergic receptor 


FAUCS50 and noncovalent analogue FAUC72. ¢, G protein activation assay 
demonstrating that covalently bound FAUCS0 activates the §,AR. Error bars 
represent the standard deviation from three independent experiments. 


pharmacology’*®: the amine and -hydroxyl of FAUC50 contact 
Asp 113°? and Asn 312’*? in a manner similar to inverse agonists’, 
whereas the aromatic moiety of FAUCS0 that replaces the catechol ring 
forms hydrogen bonds with Ser 203°** and Ser 207°*° (Fig. 2a, left). 
The crystal structure of the covalent agonist-bound receptor in a 
lipidic mesophase does not show the conformational changes near the 
cytoplasmic surface associated with G protein binding, as observed in 
the nanobody-stabilized agonist complex (Fig. 2b). This was surprising 
given that the covalent agonist-bound receptor activates Gs (Fig. 1c) and 
the T4L fusion does not interfere with agonist-induced conformational 
changes detected with a fluorescent probe at the end of TM6 (ref. 17). 
This result implies that even an agonist with zero dissociation in- 
efficiently stabilizes an active conformation of the B,AR in a lipid bilayer 
environment, consistent with a higher stability of the inactive carazolol- 
bound conformation. Nevertheless, allosteric communication between 
the ligand-binding pocket and the cytoplasmic G-protein-binding sur- 
face is a fundamental feature of GPCRs, exemplified by agonist-induced 
G protein stimulation and G-protein-induced high-affinity agonist 
binding’. For the B,AR, we can now compare an agonist-bound 
structure to that of a nanobody-stabilized active state mimetic (see 
companion paper’), to better understand conformational changes 
associated with activation. The superposition in Fig. 2b shows that 
agonist binding alone is insufficient to stabilize an active conforma- 
tion at the cytoplasmic surface, with the requisite outward movement 
of TM5 and TM6. The largest differences proximal to the ligand- 
binding pocket in the nanobody-stabilized active conformation 
involve movement of Ile 121°*° away from Pro 211°°° and into space 
occupied by Phe 282°“* in the inactive state (Fig. 2c, middle). The 
concomitant outward movement of Phe 282°** is accompanied by 
subtle backbone torsion changes distributed through TM6 that cause 
the cytoplasmic half of TM6 to be redirected outward, similar to its 
orientation in activated opsin®’. In the binding pocket, the most sig- 
nificant difference between the two agonist-bound structures and the 
carazolol-bound B,AR are in the hydrogen bonding contacts with 
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Figure 2 | Comparison of agonist and inverse agonist bound B,AR 
structures. Comparison of the covalent FAUC50-bound B,AR"°CT4L (left 
panels, blue cartoon, ligand carbons in purple), BI-167107-bound B, AR-T4L/ 
nanobody (,AR-Nb80) complex (middle panels, orange cartoon, ligand 
carbons in green), and carazolol-bound §,AR-TAL (right panels, cyan cartoon, 
ligand carbons in yellow). a, Hormone binding site with interactions between 
ligands and receptors. TMs 6 and 7 and residues Phe 289, Asn 293 and Tyr 308 


Ser 203°? and Ser 207°*° on TMS (Fig. 2a). However, only in the 
nanobody-stabilized structure are these differences coordinated with 
further changes towards the cytoplasmic surface of the molecule 
(Fig. 2b and c, middle). 

To determine whether an agonist-bound receptor would sustain a 
stable active conformation in the absence of a cytoplasmic binding 
partner, we initiated an unbiased molecular dynamics (MD) simu- 
lation of the receptor from the nanobody complex structure, but with 
the nanobody removed (Fig. 3a). In the first several microseconds of 
simulated time, the intracellular ends of TM5 and TM6 showed high 
mobility (Supplementary Fig. 5), drifting by as much as 5 A from their 
crystallographic positions. After approximately 111s, the agonist- 
bound receptor spontaneously transitioned to a more rigid conforma- 
tion resembling the inactive, carazolol-bound structure and the covalent 
agonist-bound structure (superposition in Fig. 3b), which remained 
stable for the remainder of the 30-p1s simulation (Fig. 3a, top, and 
Supplementary Fig. 6). In particular, TM5 and TM6 reverted to the 
positions they adopt in the inactive structure, as did a number of side 
chains, including Ile 121°’ and Phe 282°** (Fig. 3a, bottom). Following 
the transition, the TM3-TM6 ionic lock was usually intact, as observed 
previously in simulations initiated from the inactive structure”. 
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are omitted for clarity. b, Comparison of the cytoplasmic faces showing 
differences in TMs 5 and 6. Superimposed B,AR-Nb80 complex is also shown 
in left panel as a transparent cartoon, and arrows indicate rigid body 
movements. ¢, Conformational switch region with residues Ile 11 

Pro 211°°° and Phe 282°** from TMs 3, 5 and 6 (other TMs transparent). Side 
chains are shown in van der Waals sphere representation. 


Although this 30-1s simulation is an order of magnitude longer than 
any previously published atomistic simulation of a membrane protein, 
the transition to an inactive-like conformation took place more quickly 
than the millisecond timescales observed experimentally for adrenergic 
receptor activation”. An additional simulation with different protona- 
tion states for Asp79°°° and Asp 130°*’—two conserved residues 
whose protonation states have been suggested to change upon receptor 
activation®’”’—showed similar behaviour (Supplementary Fig. 7). 

In the dynamic conformational equilibrium of a GPCR that links 
diffusible agonist binding and G protein association, the energies of 
different states reflect both the ligand binding energies and the con- 
formations of the receptor and its binding partners. This can be 
depicted in a hypothetical energy landscape of the BAR as shown in 
Fig. 3c, where R, R’, R’’ and R* represent members of the ensemble of 
receptor conformations along an activation pathway. The constitutive 
activity displayed by the B.AR implies that the energy differences and 
barriers between inactive (R) and active (R*) conformations are low 
enough to allow a significant population of active state receptors even 
in the absence of agonist. Agonist binding decreases the energy differ- 
ence and thus increases the population of receptors in an active con- 
formation; however, the inactive state is still the most stable 
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Figure 3 | Molecular dynamics simulations. a, An unbiased simulation 
initiated from the nanobody complex (fi.AR-Nb80) structure, with the agonist 
BI-167107 bound but the nanobody removed (magenta), and a carazolol- 
bound simulation initiated from the inactive structure (B2AR-Cz) (blue). Top, 
distance between C, atoms of Arg 13 1°°° and Leu 272°**; and bottom, r.m.s.d. 
(root mean squared deviation) from the inactive structure of non-symmetric 
non-hydrogen atoms in residues Ile 121°“° and Phe 282°**. Dashed lines 
indicate corresponding quantities from crystal structures. b, Cytoplasmic view 


conformation. Our crystallographic studies and MD simulations are 
compatible with fluorescence lifetime experiments on the purified 
receptor, demonstrating that saturating concentrations of a full agonist 
are incapable of pushing the $,AR conformational equilibrium 
towards a homogenous active state’. These results indicate that bind- 
ing energy from a G protein or nanobody interaction is required to 
stabilize conformational changes such as those observed in the vicinity 
of Ile 121°*° and Phe 282° in the active state (Fig. 2c). Alternative 
biophysical approaches such as NMR**** and further molecular 
dynamics simulations will be crucial to understand these transitions 
and identify potential pathways and intermediates that are compatible 
with these structures. 


METHODS SUMMARY 

Synthetic chemistry methodology to generate FAUC50 and FAUC72 is described 
in Supplementary Information. Protocols for radioligand binding and Gs activa- 
tion assays to characterize ligands are described in Methods. 

Crystallization. FAUC50-B,AR"°°T4L was expressed, purified and crystallized 
as described in Methods. The receptor was crystallized in a cholesterol-doped 
(10%) monoolein cubic phase overlaid with precipitant in glass sandwich plates. 
Optimized precipitant consisted of 24-27%(v/v) PEG 400, 200 mM Li,SO,, 4%(v/v) 
DMSO, 3.5%(v/v) 1,4-butanediol, 100 mM MES pH 6.7. After 3-5 days of growth, 
crystals were harvested after adding an excess of precipitant solution for cryoprotec- 
tion, and flash-frozen in liquid nitrogen. 
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of the simulated agonist-bound receptor after 30 ls, compared to the B,AR- 
Nb80 (left) and B,AR-FAUCS0 (right) structures. The conformations of 
intracellular loop 2, Tyr 219°°* and Glu 268°*° shown for the agonist-bound 
simulation differ from B3AR-FAUCS0, but have been observed in inactive 
BAR simulations”’ and in other inactive-state GPCR structures’. c, Proposed 
energy landscape model, in which both an agonist and a cytoplasmic binding 
partner are required to stabilize the fully active receptor conformation (R*) 
over intermediate (R’ and R’’) and inactive (R) states. 


Data collection, structure solution and refinement. Diffraction data were col- 
lected at beamline 23-ID (GM/CA-CAT) of the Advanced Photon Source, using a 
10 um diameter collimated microbeam. Oscillation data were measured in 1.0° 
frames with 10s or 25s exposures using 2X or 5X attenuated beam, respectively. 
The complete data set consisted of 106° of data from 19 crystals. The structure of 
FAUCS0-B,AR"°°T4L was solved by molecular replacement, and refined by 
group B factor and TLS refinement. Full details are provided in Methods. 
Molecular dynamics. All-atom classical molecular dynamics simulations with 
explicitly represented lipids and water were performed using the CHARMM force 
field’® on Anton”, a special-purpose computer that accelerates such simulations 
by orders of magnitude; details are provided in the Methods. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 

G protein activation assay with ICI-118,551 reversal. Wild-type B2AR or 
B2AR"°°° were purified in unliganded form?*. Samples of these receptors were 
reconstituted into rHDL (recombinant high density lipoprotein) particles as 
described'*. For GTPyS binding assay, receptor-rHDL particles were pre- 
incubated with 5 uM FAUCS0 or 544M FAUC72 for 4h at 4°C. Samples were 
diluted 20-fold into binding buffer and split. Half of the samples were used in 
GTPYS binding assays without ICI-118,551 competition, while the other half was 
incubated with 6 1M ICI-118,551 at room temperature for 1h with shaking. 
Control samples of receptor-rHDL particles with no ligand, 10 UM isoproterenol, 
or 10 uM ICI-118,551 were also prepared. Purified Gs heterotrimer” was added to 
each sample and incubated for 10 min at 23 °C. The final concentrations of recon- 
stituted receptor and Gs were 100 nM and 600 nM, respectively. GTPyS binding 
reactions were initiated by the addition of 0.4nM [*°S]GTPYS. Free [*°S]GTPyS 
was removed by rapid filtration of the particles using glass fibre filters. Filter- 
bound radioactivity was determined by liquid scintillation counting using a 
Beckman LS6000 scintillation counter. Data shown in Fig. lc are from three 
independent experiments each performed in triplicate. 

Purification of B,AR™??CTAL. The construct used for crystallography consisted 
of the B2AR-T4L fusion protein’? with the following modifications: a TEV 
(tobacco etch virus) protease site was inserted after residue 23 of the human 
B2AR sequence; Histidine 93 was mutated to cysteine; the construct was termi- 
nated by a 6 His tag after residue 348 of human B2AR. This construct was cloned 
into the baculovirus transfer vector pVL1392, and the resulting vector was used to 
make a high-titre baculovirus stock using the Bestbac system (Expression 
Systems). The B,AR'°°T4L receptor was expressed in Sf9 insect cell cultures 
infected with this baculovirus, and Sf9 membranes were solubilized as described’. 
Purification was achieved using M1 Flag affinity chromatography (Sigma), func- 
tional alprenolol-Sepharose chromatography”, and a second M1 chromatography 
concentrating step. While the receptor was still bound to the second M1 Flag 
column, bound alprenolol was washed out and replaced with the covalent ligand 
using 3 h of washing with 15 column volumes of buffer containing 30 14M FAUCS50 
(tenfold total molar excess over receptor). Likewise, the dodecylmaltoside deter- 
gent used in all previous steps was exchanged for 0.1% (w/v) MNG-3 amphiphile*’. 
Covalent agonist-bound and detergent-exchanged B2AR™°°T4L was eluted in 
20mM HEPES pH7.5, 100 mM NaCl, 0.1% (w/v) MNG-3, 30 1M FAUCSO. In 
contrast to previously published protocols, receptor was not alkylated before 
alprenolol-Sepharose chromatography. Instead, receptor was alkylated after agonist 
exchange by treatment with 2 mM iodoacetamide for 30 min at 4 °C. Incubation of 
the eluate with AcTEV protease (Invitrogen) succeeded in removing the N terminus 
of the receptor (23 amino acids plus TEV site, leaving a glycine scar preceding 
residue 24), as verified by SDS-PAGE analysis. The sample at this stage was further 
purified and concentrated using Ni chelating chromatography, taking advantage of 
the C-terminal 6 His tag. Receptor was bound to a 0.7-ml column Ni-Sepharose 
column, and eluted in 20mM HEPES pH 7.5, 100 mM NaCl, 0.1% (w/v) MNG-3 
and 30 1M FAUCS0O, 200 mM imidazole. Finally, the receptor was concentrated to 
50 mg ml! with a 100 kDa cutoff Vivaspin concentrator (Vivascience). 
Crystallization. Purified FAUC50-B,AR"°°T4L was crystallized using the in 
meso method’. Cubic phase reconstitution consisted of two parts 50mgml ' 
receptor and three parts molten lipid mixture (10:1 monoolein:cholesterol by mass, 
lipids purchased from Sigma). Note that cholesterol is required for successful 
crystallization, and one cholesterol molecule is included in the refined model. 
Aqueous and lipid components were combined at room temperature using a 
syringe mixing apparatus’. Crystallization experiments in glass sandwich plates, 
set up by either by hand or using an in meso robot'®, consisted of 30-50 nl cubic 
phase overlaid with 800 nl precipitant. Precipitant conditions producing diffraction 
quality crystals were identified by screening around previous conditions’’, and 
testing additives and alternative buffers. Final optimized conditions consisted of 
24-27%(v/v) PEG 400, 200 mM LizSOug, 4%(v/v) DMSO, 3.5%(v/v) 1,4-butanediol, 
100 mM MES pH 6.7. Crystals grew at 20 °C toa maximum size of 50 X 15 X 5 um? 
within 3 to 5days (see Supplementary Fig. 3, Supplementary Materials). For 
harvesting and cryocooling, exposed crystallization drops were overlaid with an 
excess of precipitant solution, and cryoloops (MiTeGen) containing single crystals 
were flash-frozen in liquid nitrogen. 

Data collection and processing. Diffraction data were collected at beamline 23-ID 
of the General Medicine and Cancer Institutes Collaborative Access Team (GM/ 
CA-CAT) of the Advanced Photon Source, Argonne, Illinois, USA. All data was 
acquired using a 10-j1m diameter collimated microbeam. Attenuated 1.0° rotation 
images were used to locate and centre crystals within the opaque mesophase in each 
cryoloop. Oscillation data were measured in 1.0° frames with 10 s or 25 s exposures 
using 2 or 5X attenuated beam, respectively. Significant radiation damage caused 
decay in the signal that prevented merging more than the first 5-10° of oscillation 
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data from each crystal. A total of 106° of data from 19 crystals were integrated with 
Mosflm’’ and merged with Scala**. 

Structure solution and refinement. Molecular replacement to obtain initial 
phases was performed with the program Phaser*. The separated structures of 
the receptor and T4L components of the high-resolution carazolol-bound B,AR 
structure (PDB ID 2RH1 with all non-protein atoms removed), were used as 
search models. The model was refined in Phenix®® and Buster*’, using group B 
factor refinement (one B factor per residue) followed by TLS refinement (using 
two TLS groups, one for the receptor and one for T4L). Refinement statistics are 
given in Supplementary Table 1 of Supplementary Information. The crystal- 
lographic data was strongly anisotropic, as seen in the anisotropic B factor correc- 
tions; however, the electron density was clear enough for the placement of side 
chains. Although there was clear electron density present for the agonist (see omit 
map in Supplementary Fig. 4, Supplementary Information), we did observe a small 
discontinuity at the end of the linker connecting to Cys 93. This discontinuity 
could arise from flexibility of the polymethylene component of the linker, as well as 
potential radiation damage” localized to the disulphide bond. As a control, we 
carried out refinement in which the ligand was modelled as a non-covalent species 
without a disulphide connection to the receptor. No significant differences in final 
model R/Réee Or 2Fo — Fc and Fo — Fc electron density maps were observed. 
Molecular dynamics simulations. In all simulations, B,;AR was embedded in a 
hydrated lipid bilayer, with all atoms, including those in the lipids and water, 
represented explicitly. The BI-167107-bound BAR simulations were initiated 
with the receptor and ligand in the conformation of the B.AR-Nb80 crystal 
structure (companion paper’), with the nanobody (Nb80) removed. The carazo- 
lol-bound B2AR simulations were initiated with the receptor and ligand in the 
conformation of the high-resolution carazolol-bound crystal structure’. Both 
crystal structures were determined using a B,AR-T4L fusion protein, in which 
intracellular loop 3 (ICL3) of the receptor was replaced by T4 lysozyme (although 
the T4L was not resolved in the BI-167107-bound nanobody complex structure). 
We omitted the T4L in all simulations. Experimentally, removal of the bulk of 
ICL3 by partial tryptic digest does not seem to affect receptor function”. 

Production simulations were performed on Anton”’, a special-purpose com- 
puter designed to accelerate standard molecular dynamics simulations by orders of 
magnitude relative to the previous state of the art. Prior to production simulation, 
systems were equilibrated using Desmond” on a commodity cluster, according to 
the protocol described below. 

Hydrogens were added to the crystal structures of carazolol-bound B,AR 
(B2AR-Cz; PDB ID 2RH1) and B,AR-Nb80/BI- 167107 (companion paper’) using 
Maestro (Schrédinger) as described previously’’. T4L and Nb80 were deleted, and 
chain termini were capped with neutral groups (acetyl and methylamino). 

All titratable residues other than Glu 122°*!, Asp 79°, and Asp 130°? were 
left in the dominant protonation state at pH 7.0. Glu 122°" was protonated in all 
simulations. It faces the lipid bilayer and is thus likely protonated"; in addition, a 
similarly positioned residue in rhodopsin (Glu 122*”’) has been found to be 
protonated during the entire photocycle”. 

We performed both BI-167107-bound and carazolol-bound simulations using 
two different sets of protonation states for Asp 79°? and Asp 130°”. Previous 
studies have suggested that Asp 130°” is protonated upon activation”, and FTIR 
(Fourier transform infrared) spectroscopy data has shown that this is the case for 
the corresponding residue of rhodopsin, Glu 134°? (ref. 42). Asp 79°” is homo- 
logous to Asp 83~”° of rhodopsin, which has been found by FTIR spectroscopy to 
remain protonated during the entire photocycle*’. On the other hand, neutraliza- 
tion of Asp 79°” in BAR by mutation to asparagine uncouples agonist binding 
from G protein activation’, and a recent study suggested that Asp79 may be 
deprotonated upon activation’'. Thus, we repeated each simulation with two sets 
of protonation states: first with Asp79 protonated and Asp 130 deprotonated 
(‘Ash 79/Asp 130’, representing potential protonation states in the inactive recep- 
tor), and then with Asp79 deprotonated and Asp 130 protonated (‘Asp 79/ 
Ash 130’, representing possible protonation states in the active receptor). 
Results shown in Supplementary Figs 3, 5 and 6 are for the Ash79/Asp 130 
simulations, whereas results in Supplementary Fig. 7 are for the Asp 79/Ash 130 
simulations. 

B AR residues that were truncated or not resolved in the crystal structures were 
omitted from the simulations. In particular, N-terminal residues 1-28, C-terminal 
residues 343-413, and ICL3 residues 231-262 were omitted from the carazolol- 
bound system, whereas N-terminal residues 1-22, C-terminal residues 345-413 
and ICL3 residues 228-265 were omitted from the BI-167107-bound system. Both 
simulations included a glutamate at position 187, reflecting an Asn 187 Glu muta- 
tion made in both crystallization constructs to eliminate a glycosylation site. 

We prepared the carazolol-bound Ash 79/Asp 130 BAR system following our 
previously described protocol’’, and the other systems according to an updated 
protocol (details below). We do not expect the differences in the simulation setup 
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protocols to affect the quantities of interest in this study. As a control, however, we 
performed an additional 5 us simulation of a carazolol-bound Ash 79/Asp 130 
BAR system prepared according to the new protocol and obtained results (not 
shown) similar to those of the 15 tts carazolol-bound Ash 79/Asp 130 B.AR simu- 
lation prepared according to the old protocol. 

Prepared protein structures were inserted into an equilibrated phospholipid 
bilayer solvated with 0.15M NaCl as described previously'’. Carazolol-bound 
Ash 79/Asp 130 §,AR was simulated in a POPE (palmitoyl oleoyl phosphatidyl 
ethanolamine) bilayer system initially measuring 85 X 73 X 88 A, containing 170 
lipid molecules, 8,798 water molecules, 19 sodium ions, and 24 chloride ions, for a 
total of 52,396 atoms. Carazolol-bound Asp 79/Ash 130 B2AR was simulated in a 
POPC (palmitoyl oleoyl phosphatidyl choline) bilayer system initially measuring 
83 X 83 X 87 A, containing 160 lipid molecules, 11,313 water molecules, 30 
sodium ions, and 35 chloride ions, for a total of 60,153 atoms. (The 5 pls carazolol- 
bound Ash 79/Asp 130 control simulation prepared according to the new protocol 
also used a POPC bilayer.) BI-167107-bound BAR (both Ash 79/Asp 130 and 
Asp 79/Ash 130) was simulated in a POPC bilayer system initially measuring 
79 X 79 X 87 A, containing 138 lipid molecules, 10,116 water molecules, 26 sodium 
ions, and 31 chloride ions, for a total of 53,603 atoms. 

All systems were equilibrated in the NPT ensemble at 310 K and 1 bar using the 
Berendsen coupling scheme with 5 kcal mol ' A? harmonic position restraints 
applied to all non-hydrogen atoms of the protein; these restraints were tapered 
off linearly over 5 ns. Unrestrained systems were then simulated for an additional 
5ns to equilibrate the aspect ratio of the simulation box further. During the 
equilibration process, van der Waals and short-range electrostatic interactions 
were cut off at 9 A for the carazolol-bound Ash 79/Asp 130 BAR system and at 
12A for the other systems. Long-range electrostatic interactions were computed 
using the particle mesh Ewald method", with a 64 X 64 X 64 grid and o = 2.26A 
for the carazolol-bound Ash79/Asp 130 BAR system, and with a 32 X 32 X 32 
grid and o = 3.23A for the other systems; fifth-order B-splines were used for 
interpolation in both cases. All bond lengths to hydrogen atoms were constrained 
using M-SHAKE*. A RESPA integrator“ was used with a time step of 2 fs, and long- 
range electrostatics were computed every 6 fs. 

Production simulations on Anton were initiated from the final snapshot of each 
corresponding equilibration run on Desmond, using the same integration 
schemes. Van der Waals and short-range electrostatic interactions were cut off 
at 9 A for the carazolol-bound Ash 79/Asp 130 B2AR system and at 13.5 A for the 
other systems. Long-range electrostatics were computed using the k-space 
Gaussian split Ewald method”, with a 64x 64X64 grid, ¢ =2.01A, and 
o,=1.41A for the carazolol-bound Ash79/Asp 130 B,AR system, and with a 
32 X 32 X 32 grid, o = 3.33 A, and 65 = 2.35 A for the other systems. 

Force field parameters: the CHARMM27 (ref. 26) parameter set (with CMAP 
terms**) and the CHARMM TIP3P” water model were used for all protein mol- 
ecules, POPE lipid molecules, water molecules, and salt ions. A modified 
CHARMM lipid force field*’, which became available after we performed the 
15-,ts simulation of carazolol-bound B,AR in POPE, was used for POPC lipids. 
Force-field parameters for carazolol and palmitoyl-cysteine were designed previ- 
ously’. Force-field parameters for BI-167107 were transferred from previously 
parameterized model compounds: parameters for the hydroxyethylamine ‘tail’ 
group were transferred from the alkylamine parameters we previously designed 
for carazolol’’, and parameters for the benzoxazine ‘head’ group were transferred 
from the model compounds anisole and p-phenol acetamide from the CHARMM 
General Force Field*’. Full parameter sets are available upon request. 

Analysis protocols: trajectory snapshots, each containing a record of all atom 
positions at a particular instant in time, were saved every 180 ps during production 
simulation. Distance and r.m.s.d. measurements were computed using the 
HiMach parallel analysis framework”. 

The distance and r.m.s.d. measurements shown in Fig. 3a, Supplementary Fig. 5 
and Supplementary Fig. 7 are smoothed; the smoothed time series were computed 
from the original time series by a weighted running average, using a filter kernel of 


half-width 12.51 ns whose shape corresponded to that of the cosine function from 
—n/2 to n/2. 

VMD* was used to visualize trajectories and to produce the molecular render- 
ings of Fig. 3b. 
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B-adrenergic receptors (BARs) are G-protein-coupled receptors 
(GPCRs) that activate intracellular G proteins upon binding catecho- 
lamine agonist ligands such as adrenaline and noradrenaline’. 
Synthetic ligands have been developed that either activate or inhibit 
BARs for the treatment of asthma, hypertension or cardiac dysfunc- 
tion. These ligands are classified as either full agonists, partial agonists 
or antagonists, depending on whether the cellular response is similar 
to that of the native ligand, reduced or inhibited, respectively. 
However, the structural basis for these different ligand efficacies is 
unknown. Here we present four crystal structures of the thermo- 
stabilized turkey (Meleagris gallopavo) [,-adrenergic receptor 
(B; AR-m23) bound to the full agonists carmoterol and isoprenaline 
and the partial agonists salbutamol and dobutamine. In each case, 
agonist binding induces a 1A contraction of the catecholamine- 
binding pocket relative to the antagonist bound receptor. Full agonists 
can form hydrogen bonds with two conserved serine residues in trans- 
membrane helix 5 (Ser**” and Ser®**), but partial agonists only 
interact with Ser**? (superscripts refer to Ballesteros-Weinstein num- 
bering’). The structures provide an understanding of the pharmaco- 
logical differences between different ligand classes, illuminating how 
GPCRs function and providing a solid foundation for the structure- 
based design of novel ligands with predictable efficacies. 

Determining how agonists and antagonists bind to the B receptors 
has been the goal of research for more than 20 years*"''. Although the 
structures of the homologous f; and f, receptors'** show how some 
antagonists bind to receptors in the inactive state’, structures with 
agonists bound are required to understand subsequent structural tran- 
sitions involved in activation. GPCRs exist in an equilibrium between 
an inactive state (R) and an activated state (R*) that can couple and 
activate G proteins’’. The binding of a full agonist, such as adrenaline 
or noradrenaline, is thought to increase the probability of the receptor 
converting to R*, with a conformation similar to that of opsin'*”’. In 
the absence of any ligand, the BARs exhibit a low level of constitutive 
activity, indicating that there is always a small proportion of the recep- 
tor in the activated state, with the B,AR showing a fivefold higher level 
of basal activity than the 8; AR”’. Basal activity of BAR is important 
physiologically, as shown by the T164I**° human polymorphism that 
reduces the basal activity of BAR to levels similar to B; AR” and whose 
expression has been associated with heart disease”. 

As a first step towards understanding how agonists activate recep- 
tors, we have determined the structures of 8, AR bound to four different 
agonists. Native turkey B, AR is unstable in detergent”, so crystalliza- 
tion and structure determination relied on using a thermostabilized 
construct ($;AR-m23) that contained six point mutations, which dra- 
matically improved its thermostability~*. In addition, the thermostabi- 
lizing mutations altered the equilibrium between R and R*, so that the 
receptor was preferentially in the R state’*. However, it could still couple 
to G proteins after activation by agonists'* (Supplementary Fig. 1 and 
Supplementary Tables 1-3), although the activation energy barrier is 
predicted to be considerably higher than for the wild-type receptor’. 


Here we report structures of B,AR-m23 (see Methods) bound to 
R-isoprenaline (2. 85 A resolution), R,R-carmoterol (2.6 A resolution), 
R-salbutamol (3. 05 A resolution) and R-dobutamine (two independent 
structures at 2.6 A and2.5A resolution) (Supplementary Table 5). The 
overall structures of B; AR-m23 bound to the agonists are very similar 
to the structure with the bound antagonist cyanopindolol”’, as expected 
for a receptor mutant stabilized preferentially in the R state. None of the 
structures show the outward movement of the cytoplasmic end of 
transmembrane helix H6 by 5-6 A that is observed during light activa- 
tion of rhodopsin'*”°”°. This indicates that the structures represent an 
inactive, non-signalling state of the receptor formed on initial agonist 
binding. 

All four agonists bind in the catecholamine pocket in a virtually 
identical fashion (Fig. 1). The secondary amine and B-hydroxyl groups 
shared by all the agonists (except for dobutamine, which lacks the 
B-hydroxyl; see Supplementary Fig. 4) form potential hydrogen bonds 
with Asp 121°*? and Asn 329’~°, whereas the hydrogen bond donor/ 
acceptor group equivalent to the catecholamine meta-hydroxyl (m-OH) 
generally forms a hydrogen bond with Asn 310°’. In addition, all the 
agonists can form a hydrogen bond with Ser 211°”, as seen for cyano- 
pindolol”, and they also induce the rotamer conformation change of 
Ser 212° so that it makes a hydrogen bond with Asn 310°°°. The major 
difference between the binding of full agonists compared to the partial 
agonists is that only full agonists make a hydrogen bond to the side chain 
of Ser 215°“° as a result of a change in side chain rotamer. All of these 
amino acid residues involved in the binding of the catecholamine head- 
groups to 8, AR are fully conserved in both B, and f, receptors (Fig. 2). 
Furthermore, the role of many of these amino acid residues in ligand 
binding is supported by extensive mutagenesis studies on BAR that 
were performed before the first BAR structure was determined’’. Thus 
it was predicted that Asp 1 13°, Ser 203°”, Ser 207°*°, Asn 293°? and 
Asn 312” in BAR were all involved in agonist binding*®”° (Fig. 3). 
Inspection of the region outside the catecholamine binding pocket in the 
structures with bound dobutamine and carmoterol allows the identifica- 
tion of non-conserved residues that interact with these ligands (Fig. 2 
and Supplementary Fig. 7), which may contribute to the subtype spe- 
cificity of these ligands’*”*. 

There are three significant differences in the B,; AR catecholamine 
binding pocket when full agonists are bound compared to when an 
antagonist is bound, namely the rotamer conformation changes of side 
chains Ser 212°? and Ser 215°*° (Fig. 3) and the contraction of the 
catecholamine binding pocket by ~1 A, as measured between the Co 
atoms of Asn 329”*? and Ser 211°? (Fig. 4). So why should these small 
changes increase the probability of R* formation? Agonist binding has 
not changed the conformation of transmembrane helix H5 below 
Ser 215°“°, although significant changes in this region are predicted 
once the receptor has reached the fully activated state'*!. The only effect 
that the agonist-induced rotamer conformation change of Ser 215°*° 
appears to have is to break the van der Waals interaction between 
Val 172*°° and Ser 215°*°, thus reducing the number of interactions 
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Figure 1 | Structure of the B,-adrenergic receptor bound to agonists. 

a, Structure of B, AR shown in cartoon representation with the intracellular side 
at the bottom of the figure. The ligand carmoterol is shown as a space filling 
model (C, yellow; O, red; N, blue). The amino terminus (N), carboxy terminus 
(C), extracellular loop 2 (EL2), and transmembrane helices 1-4 (H1-H4) are 
labelled. b-f, The same orientation of receptor is shown in panels b, the 
antagonist cyanopindolol; c, d, the partial agonists dobutamine and salbutamol; 
e, f, the full agonists isoprenaline and carmoterol. The colour scheme of the 


Dobutamine 


c Salbutamol 


Figure 2 | Polar and non-polar interactions involved in agonist binding to 
Bi-adrenergic receptor. a-d, Amino acid residues within 3.9 A of the ligands 
are depicted, with residues highlighted in blue making van der Waals contacts 
(blue rays) and residues highlighted in red making potential hydrogen bonds 
with favourable geometry (red dashed lines) or hydrogen bonds with 
unfavourable geometry (blue dashed lines). Amino acid residues labelled with 
an asterisk make the indicated contact either in monomer A (A*) or in 
monomer B (B*) only; for dobutamine, some contacts, labelled <B*>, are 
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c Dobutamine 


lsoprenaline 


ligand and labelling of the receptor is identical in all panels, with amino acid 
side chains that make hydrogen bonds to the ligands depicted (C, green; O, red; 
N, blue). For clarity, residues 171-196 and 94-119 have been removed in 
b-f, which correspond to the C-terminal region of H4 and EL2, and EL1 with 
the C-terminal region of H2 and N-terminal region of H3, respectively. All 
structures shown are of monomer B (Supplementary Fig. 2) and were generated 
using Pymol (DeLano Scientific). For a comparison of the positions of the 
ligands when bound to the receptor, see Supplementary Fig. 5. 


b lsoprenaline 


d Carmoterol 


Ax 


¢ 


found only in monomer B of dob92, whereas another contact, labelled [B*], is 
found only in monomer B of dob102 (Supplementary Fig. 6 and also see 
Supplementary Table 6 for further details and for the Ballesteros—Weinstein 
numbering). If specific van der Waals interactions or polar interactions are 
found only in monomer A or B, then the interaction is labelled a* or b*, 
respectively. Where the amino acid residue differs between the turkey B; AR and 
the human 8, AR, B.AR and BAR, the equivalent residue is shown highlighted 
in orange, purple or green, respectively (see also Supplementary Table 7). 
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Figure 3 | Comparison of the ligand-binding pockets of the B, and B, 
adrenergic receptors. The ligand-binding pockets are shown as viewed from 
the extracellular surface with EL2 removed for clarity (same colour scheme as in 
Fig. 1). a, 8. AR with the antagonist carazolol bound (PDB code 2RH1); b, 8, AR 
with the antagonist cyanopindolol bound (PDB code 2VT4); ¢, B, AR with the 
agonist isoprenaline bound. 


between H4 and H5. As there is only a minimal interface between 
transmembrane helices H4 and H5 in this region (Supplementary 
Table 8 and Supplementary Fig. 8), this loss of interaction may be 
significant in the activation process. In this regard, it is noteworthy that 
the naturally occurring polymorphism in B,AR at the H4—-H5 interface, 
T164I**°, converts a polar residue to a hydrophobic residue as seen in 
B, AR (Val 172*°°), which results in both reduced basal activity and 
reduced agonist stimulation’’. This supports the hypothesis that the 
extent of interaction between H4 and H5 could affect the probability 
of a receptor transition into the activated state. 

In contrast to the apparent weakening of helix—helix interactions by 
the agonist-induced rotamer conformation change of Ser 215°*°, the 
agonist-induced rotamer conformation change of Ser 212°*° probably 
results in the strengthening of interactions between H5 and H6. Upon 
agonist binding, Ser 212°“ forms a hydrogen bond with Asn 310°”? 
(Fig. 3) and, in addition, hydrogen bond interactions to Ser 211°** and 
Asn 310°°° mediated by the ligand serve to bridge H5 and H6. The 
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Figure 4 | Differences in the ligand-binding pocket between antagonist- and 
agonist-bound B,-adrenergic receptor. An alignment was performed (see 
Methods) between the structures of §;AR-m23 bound to either cyanopindolol 
(grey) or isoprenaline (orange) and the relative positions of the ligands and the 
transmembrane helices H5 and H7 are depicted. The 1 A contraction of the 
ligand-binding pocket between H5 and H7 is clear. 


combined effects of strengthening the H5-H6 interface and weakening 
the H4-H5 interface could facilitate the subsequent movements of H5 
and H6, as observed in the activation of rhodopsin. 

Stabilization of the contracted catecholamine binding pocket is prob- 
ably the most important role of bound agonists in the activation process 
(Fig. 4). This probably requires strong hydrogen bonding interactions 
between the catechol (or equivalent) moiety and both H5 and H6, and 
strong interactions between the secondary amine and f-hydroxyl 
groups in the agonist and the amino acid side chains in helices H3 
and H7. Reduction in the strength of these interactions is likely to reduce 
the efficacy of a ligand’’. Both salbutamol and dobutamine are partial 
agonists of Bj AR-m23 (Supplementary Table 3) and human B, AR. In 
the case of salbutamol, there are only two predicted hydrogen bonds 
between the headgroup and H5/H6, compared to three-four potential 
hydrogen bonds for isoprenaline and carmoterol. Dobutamine lacks the 
B-hydroxyl group, which similarly reduces the number of potential 
hydrogen bonds to H3/H7 from three-four seen in the other agonists 
to only two. We propose that this weakening of agonist interactions with 
H5/H6 for salbutamol and H3/H7 for dobutamine is a major contri- 
buting factor in making these ligands partial agonists rather than full 
agonists. 

The agonist-bound structures of BAR indicate there are three major 
determinants that dictate the efficacy of any ligand: ligand-induced 
rotamer conformational changes of (1) Ser 212° and (2) Ser215°° 
and (3) stabilization of the contracted ligand-binding pocket. The full 
agonists studied here achieve all three. The partial agonists studied here 
do not alter the conformation of Ser 215°*° and may be less successful 
than isoprenaline or carmoterol at stabilizing the contracted catecho- 
lamine binding pocket due to reduced numbers of hydrogen bonds 
between the ligand and the receptor. The antagonist cyanopindolol 
acts as a very weak partial agonist and none of the three agonist- 
induced changes are observed. In contrast to partial agonists, neutral 
antagonists or very weak partial agonists such as cyanopindolol may 
also have a reduced ability to contract the binding pocket owing to the 
greater distance between the secondary amine and the catechol moiety 
(or equivalent). For example, the number of atoms in the linker 
between the secondary amine and the headgroup of cyanopindolol is 
four, whereas the agonists in this study only contain two (Fig. 1 and 
Supplementary Fig. 4). A ligand with a sufficiently bulky headgroup 
that binds with high affinity and which actively prevents any spontan- 
eous contraction of the binding pocket and/or Ser?*° rotamer change, 
would be predicted to act as a full inverse agonist. This is indeed what is 
observed in the recently determined structure’* of B.AR bound to the 
inverse agonist ICT 118,551. 

The significant structural similarities amongst GPCRs suggests that 
similar agonist-induced conformational changes to those we have 
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observed here may also be applicable to many other members of the 
GPCR superfamily, though undoubtedly there will be many subtle 
variations on this theme. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


Expression, purification and crystallization. The B44-m23 construct was 
expressed in insect cells, purified in the detergent Hega-10 and crystallized in 
the presence of cholesterol hemisuccinate (CHS), following previously established 
protocols**. Crystals were grown by vapour diffusion, with the conditions shown 
in Supplementary Table 4. 

Data collection, structure solution and refinement. Diffraction data were col- 
lected from a single cryo-cooled crystal (100K) of each complex in multiple 
wedges at beamline ID23-2 at ESRF, Grenoble, France. The structures were solved 
by molecular replacement using the BAR structure’* (PDB code 2VT4) as a model 
(see Methods). Data collection and refinement statistics are presented in Sup- 
plementary Table 5. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 


Expression, purification and crystallization. The turkey (M. gallopavo) B,AR 
construct, B36-m23, contains six thermostabilizing point mutations and truncations 
at the N terminus, inner loop 3 and C terminus*’. Here we used the B44-m23 
construct, which differs from the previously published B36-m23 construct only 
by the presence of two previously deleted amino acid residues at the cytoplasmic 
end of helix 6 (H6), Thr 277 and Ser 278. Baculovirus expression and purification 
were all performed as described previously*’, but with the detergent exchanged to 
Hega-10 (0.35%) on the alprenolol affinity column. Purified receptor was competi- 
tively eluted from the alprenolol Sepharose column with 0.2mM agonist ((R)- 
isoprenaline, (R,S)-salbutamol, (R,S)-dobutamine or (R,R)-carmoterol). The buffer 
was exchanged to 10mM Tris-HCl, pH 7.7, 100 mM NaCl, 0.1mM EDTA, 0.35% 
Hega-10 and 1.0 mM agonist during concentration to 15-20 mg ml '. Before crys- 
tallization, CHS and Hega-10 were added to 0.45-1.8mgml' and 0.5-0.65%, 
respectively. Crystals were grown at 4 °C in 200 nl sitting drops and cryo-protected 
by soaking in either PEG 400 or PEG 600 for ~5 min (Supplementary Table 4) 
before mounting on Hampton CrystalCap HT loops and cryo-cooling in liquid 
nitrogen. 
Data collection, structure solution and refinement. Diffraction data were col- 
lected at the European Synchrotron Radiation Facility, Grenoble, France, with a 
Mar 225 CCD detector on the microfocus beamline ID23-2 (wavelength, 
0.8726 A) using a 10-\1m focused beam. The microfocus beam was essential for 
the location of the best diffracting parts of single crystals, as well as allowing several 
wedges to be collected from different positions. Images were processed with 
MOSFLM” and SCALA”. The isoprenaline complex was solved by molecular 
replacement with PHASER® using the B,AR structure (PDB code 2VT4) as a 
model’’. This structure was then used as a starting model for the structure solution 
of the carmoterol complex. Finally, the carmoterol complex was used as a starting 
model for both the dobutamine complexes and for the salbutamol complex. 
Refinement and rebuilding were carried out with REFMAC5** and COOT*® 
respectively. The dob92 dobutamine crystal diffracted to a higher resolution 
(2.5 A) than the dob102 crystal (2.6 A), but the dob102 data set was more complete 
and less anisotropic than dob92 and gave a lower Wilson B factor (Supplementary 
Table 5). Dictionary entries for the agonists were created using Jligand and 
PRODRG*®. During refinement with REFMACS tight non-crystallographic 
restraints (¢ = 0.05 A) were applied to the majority (172) of the residues in the 
two molecules in the asymmetric unit, with their selection based on improvements 
in Rfree values. For the salbutamol complex, where the resolution was lower 
(3.05 A), all three standard rotamers were modelled for Ser211 and Ser 215 side 
chains, and the final choice was made on the basis of the local stereochemistry and 
features in the difference maps. Hydrogen bond assignments for the ligands were 
determined using hbplus’’ but allowing a maximum hydrogen-acceptor distance 
of 2.7 A and a minimum angle of 89 degrees. Superposition of the different com- 
plexes was achieved by determining an initial transformation based on the 12 
C-terminal residues of helix 2 (90-101) and then using the Isq_imp option of 
the program O* to find the largest number of residues that could be superposed 
without a significant increase in the root mean squared deviation (r.m.s.d.). Cutoff 
values of between 0.2-0.5 A for residues to be included in the superposition were 
found to produce the largest number of residues while maintaining a small r.m.s.d. 
(<0.15-0.3 A), depending on the structures being compared. This was repeated 
using the uppermost residues of helices 3, 6 and 7 to determine the initial trans- 
formation, and all cases converged to give the same solution, with 147 residues 
superposed and a final r.m.s.d. of 0.28 A for the superposition of the carmoterol 
and cyanopindolol structures, and lower r.m.s.d. values for superposing different 
agonist structures on one another. The convergence to a common solution vali- 
dates this procedure for determining the optimal transformation. Validation of the 
final refined models was carried out using Molprobity’’. Omit densities for the 
ligands and the surrounding side chains are shown in Supplementary Fig. 3. 
The two dobutamine crystals (dob92 and dob102) differed in the crystallization 
buffer and pH (Supplementary Table 4) and this resulted in slightly different unit 
cell parameters (Supplementary Table 5) and packing arrangements. The differ- 
ences between these two structures (overall r.m.s.d 0.21 A for monomer A, 0.21 A 
for monomer B) provides a measure of the influence of crystal packing forces on 
the detailed conformation of the receptors. The observed differences in the ligand- 
binding pocket for monomer B, where there are no direct lattice contacts, emphasizes 
the conformational flexibility of this region (Supplementary Fig. 6). 
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Pharmacological analysis of agonist binding to the thermostabilized B,AR 
mutants in whole cells. Stable CHO-K1 cell lines expressing either the wild-type 
turkey truncated receptor (Btrunc), or the B36, or the B6-m23 or the §36-m23 
receptors and a CRE-SPAP reporter were used”. See Supplementary Table 1 for a 
description of the constructs. Cells were grown in Dulbecco’s modified Eagle’s 
medium nutrient mix F12 (DMEM/F12) containing 10% fetal calf serum and 
2mM p-glutamine in a 37 °C humidified 5% CO): 95% air atmosphere. 

To analyse the affinities of agonist binding to B, AR mutants 7H-CGP 12177 
saturation binding and competition binding experiments were performed on 
whole cells (Supplementary Table 1). Cell lines were grown to confluence in 
white-sided tissue culture 96-well view plates. *H-CGP 12177 whole-cell competi- 
tion binding was performed as previously described"? using *H-CGP 12177 in the 
range of 0.82-1.80 nM. The Kp values for 3H-CGP 12177 were 0.32 nM (trunc), 
0.85 nM (B6-m23), 0.34nM ($36) and 0.88 nM ($36-m23). For the competition 
assays, all data points on each binding curve were performed in triplicate and each 
96-well plate also contained six determinations of total and non-specific binding. 
In all cases, the competing ligand completely inhibited the specific binding of *H- 
CGP 12177. A one-site sigmoidal response curve was then fitted to the data using 
GraphPad Prism 2.01 and the ICs) was then determined as the concentration 
required to inhibit 50% of the specific binding as described previously”. 

The ability of the receptors to couple to G proteins and induce an increase in 

cAMP concentrations was determined by measuring the increase in secreted 
alkaline phosphatase (SPAP) under the transcriptional control of a cAMP res- 
ponse element (CRE). Cells were grown to confluence in clear plastic tissue culture 
treated 96-well plates and CRE-SPAP secretion into the media measured between 
5 and 6 h after the addition of agonist as described previously (Supplementary Fig. 1 
and Supplementary Table 3)”. 
Binding of agonists to B, AR mutants expressed in insect cells for structural 
studies. Receptors B36 and §36-m23 were expressed using the baculovirus expres- 
sion system in insect cells (High Five) as described previously’. Cells were disrupted 
by freeze-thaw and membranes prepared by centrifugation. Saturation binding and 
competition binding experiments were performed using *H-dihydroalprenolol as 
described previously*'. Non-specific binding of radioligand to the receptor was 
determined by including 100 1M unlabelled alprenolol. The assay mixtures were 
incubated for 2h at 30°C and then filtered on a 96-well glass-fibre filter plates 
(Millipore) pre-treated with polyethyleneimine. The filters were washed three times 
with ice-cold buffer (Tris 20 mM pH 8, NaCl 150mM), dried, and counted in a 
Beckmann LS 6000 scintillation counter. The apparent ICs, values were determined 
by nonlinear regression analysis using a one-site competition model in Prism 
software and K; values were determined using the Cheng-Prusoff equation”. 
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H2AX prevents CtIP-mediated DNA end resection 
and aberrant repair in Gl-phase lymphocytes 
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DNA double-strand breaks (DSBs) are generated by the recombina- 
tion activating gene (RAG) endonuclease in all developing lym- 
phocytes as they assemble antigen receptor genes’. DNA cleavage 
by RAG occurs only at the G1 phase of the cell cycle and generates 
two hairpin-sealed DNA (coding) ends that require nucleolytic 
opening before their repair by classical non-homologous end- 
joining (NHEJ)*®. Although there are several cellular nucleases that 
could perform this function, only the Artemis nuclease is able to do 
so efficiently**. Here, in vivo, we show that in murine cells the 
histone protein H2AX prevents nucleases other than Artemis from 
processing hairpin-sealed coding ends; in the absence of H2AX, 
CtIP can efficiently promote the hairpin opening and resection of 
DNA ends generated by RAG cleavage. This CtIP-mediated resec- 
tion is inhibited by y-H2AX and by MDC-1 (mediator of DNA 
damage checkpoint 1), which binds to y-H2AX in chromatin flank- 
ing DNA DSBs. Moreover, the ataxia telangiectasia mutated (ATM) 
kinase activates antagonistic pathways that modulate this resection. 
CtIP DNA end resection activity is normally limited to cells at 
post-replicative stages of the cell cycle, in which it is essential for 
homology-mediated repair**. In G1-phase lymphocytes, DNA ends 
that are processed by CtIP are not efficiently joined by classical 
NHBEjJ and the joints that do form frequently use micro-homologies 
and show significant chromosomal deletions. Thus, H2AX pre- 
serves the structural integrity of broken DNA ends in G1-phase 
lymphocytes, thereby preventing these DNA ends from accessing 
repair pathways that promote genomic instability. 

V(D)J recombination, the reaction that assembles the second exon 
of all antigen receptor genes, requires the generation and repair of 
DNA DSBs and occurs exclusively during the G1 phase of the cell 
cycle’. The Rag-1 and Rag-2 proteins, which together form an endo- 
nuclease referred to as RAG, initiate V(D)J recombination by intro- 
ducing DNA DSBs at the border of two gene segments and their 
associated recombination signal (RS) RAG recognition sequences’. 
Cleavage by RAG generates a pair of hairpin-sealed coding ends and 
a pair of blunt signal ends’. These distinct pairs of DNA ends are 
processed and joined by NHEJ to form a coding joint and a signal 
joint, respectively~”. Signal ends undergo minimal nucleolytic proces- 
sing before joining. In contrast, hairpin-sealed coding ends must first 
be opened by an endonuclease and are also frequently processed by 
exonucleases before joining”’. This nucleolytic processing results in 
the antigen receptor gene sequence diversification that is essential for 
adaptive immunity. 

Efficient opening of the hairpin-sealed coding ends generated by 
RAG cleavage is dependent on the Artemis nuclease**. Although other 
cellular nucleases have enzymatic activity that could open and resect 
hairpin-sealed coding ends, this functional redundancy is not evident 
in Artemis-deficient cells; as a result, Artemis-deficient mice and 
humans are severely lymphopenic’. Thus, the nucleolytic processing 


of broken DNA ends in Gl-phase lymphocytes must be tightly regu- 
lated; however, the cellular components that mediate this regulation 
are not known. Unrepaired coding ends are resolved as chromosomal 
translocations at a higher frequency in lymphocytes deficient in both 
Artemis and H2AX than in lymphocytes with an isolated deficiency of 
Artemis®. Because the formation of these translocations requires the 
Artemis-independent opening of hairpin-sealed DNA ends, we con- 
sidered that H2AX might function to restrict the ability of nucleases to 
act on broken DNA ends in G1-phase lymphocytes. 

To test this notion, we generated pre-B-cell lines transformed with 
the v-abl kinase (hereafter referred to as abl pre-B cells), each of which 
contained a single integrant of the pMX-DEL” retroviral recombina- 
tion substrate and was wild type (WT:DEL”), deficient in Artemis 
(Artemis ‘:DEL®) or deficient in both Artemis and H2AX 
(Artemis ‘~:H2AX ‘~:DEL“)**. pMX-DEL” had a single pair of 
recombination signals and rearranged by deletion, resulting in a cod- 
ing joint that remained within the chromosomal context (Fig. 1a)’. 
Treatment of abl pre-B cells with the v-abl kinase inhibitor STI571 
leads to cell cycle arrest in G1 and the induction of RAG, which in 
NHE)-deficient cells results in the accumulation of unrepaired coding 
ends®®. In Gl-arrested Artemis ‘~:DELY abl pre-B cells, these unre- 
paired coding ends were homogeneous in size, as expected given their 
hairpin-sealed structure (Fig. 1b and Supplementary Figs 1 and 2). In 
contrast, coding ends in Gl-arrested Artemis ‘~:H2AX ‘~:DEL® abl 
pre-B cells were heterogeneous in size and significantly smaller (up to 
1 kilobase), suggesting that these hairpin-sealed coding ends had been 
opened and resected in an Artemis-independent fashion (Fig. 1b and 
Supplementary Figs 1 and 2). H2AX also regulates coding-end resection 
in DNA ligase IV-deficient (LigIV ‘~ ) abl pre-B cells, in which hairpin- 
sealed coding ends can be efficiently opened by Artemis but cannot be 
ligated (Supplementary Fig. 3). Moreover, blunt chromosomal signal 
ends generated by RAG cleavage at the pMX-DELY retroviral substrate 
also show significant resection in LigIV ’:H2AX /~:DEL* abl pre-B 
cells (Supplementary Fig. 4)’. 

To show that hairpin-sealed coding ends have been opened, DNA 
end structure was assayed by TdT-assisted PCR, which can detect 
hairpin-opened but not hairpin-sealed coding ends (Supplementary 
Fig. 5a)!°. In this regard, analysis of Artemis ‘~:H2AX ’~ :DEL® abl 
pre-B cells revealed robust TdT-assisted PCR products, indicating that 
many of the hairpin-sealed coding ends had been opened (Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 5c). To quantify the fraction of open coding ends in 
Artemis ‘~:H2AX ‘~:DEL® abl pre-B cells, we performed Southern 
blot analyses of native and denatured genomic DNA. Denaturing 
hairpin-opened coding ends dissociates the complementary DNA 
strands into single-stranded fragments that migrate differently from 
hairpin-sealed coding ends, whose complementary strands are cova- 
lently linked and therefore do not dissociate (Supplementary Fig. 6). 
Analyses of denatured coding ends from Artemis ‘~:H2AX ’:DEL7 
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Figure 1 | H2AX inhibits DNA end resection in G1-phase lymphocytes. 

a, pMX-DEL? retroviral recombination substrate unrearranged (UR), with 
coding ends that are hairpin-sealed (hCE) or open (oCE), and coding joint (CJ). 
Recombination signals (filled triangles), EcoRV sites (RV), the C4b probe (black 
bar) and fragment sizes are shown. b, Southern blot analysis of EcoRV-digested 
genomic DNA from wild-type (WT:DEL9-119.6), Artemis ‘~:DELT 
(Artemis ‘~:DEL7-7) and Artemis ‘~:H2AX /~:DEL7 

(Artemis ’~:H2AX ‘~ :DEL@-95) abl pre-B cell lines treated with STI571 


abl pre-B cells revealed that up to 70% of the hairpin-sealed coding 
ends had been opened (Fig. 1c and Supplementary Fig. 6). 

The requirement for H2AX in regulating coding-end processing 
was also observed at the immunoglobulin light chain (Igl)k locus in 
primary Gl-phase bone-marrow-derived pre-B cell cultures from 
Artemis ‘~ and Artemis ‘~:H2AX ‘~ mice expressing an immuno- 
globulin heavy chain (Igh) transgene (Ightg) (Supplementary Fig. 7)°*. 
Southern blotting and TdT-assisted PCR revealed that the Jk coding 
ends in Artemis ’~:H2AX ‘~ :Ightg primary pre-B cells had open hair- 
pins and were resected, whereas those from Artemis ‘~:Ightg pre-B 
cells remained hairpin-sealed (Supplementary Fig. 8). Taken together, 
these data show that H2AX restricts the activity of nucleolytic path- 
ways that would otherwise aberrantly resect unrepaired hairpin-sealed 
or open coding ends in lymphocytes at the Gl-phase of the cell cycle. 

H2AX-dependent DNA damage responses generally depend on 
the phosphorylation of serine 139 by ATM or DNAPKcs to form 
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Figure 2 | ATM and y-H2AX regulate DNA end resection. a, pMX-DELY 
Southern blot analysis (as described in Fig. 1a, b) of STI571-treated 

LigIV ’ :H2AX ‘~:DEL abl pre-B cells reconstituted with an empty 
retroviral vector (empty) or vectors encoding wild-type H2AX (H2AX) or 
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(STI). C4b hybridizing UR, CJ and hCEs are indicated, as are oCEs that have 
been resected (bracket). Tcrb constant region (Cb) probe hybridization was 
used as a loading control. c, Quantification of denaturing Southern blot 
analyses for open coding ends in LigIV ’:DEL® (LigIV ‘:DEL®-10), 
Artemis ‘~:DEL® (Artemis ‘~:DEL@-81) and Artemis ‘~:H2AX /~ :DEL7 
(Artemis ’~:H2AX ~~ :DEL9-95 and Artemis /~:H2AX~/~:DEL-124) abl 
pre-B cells (see Supplementary Figs 2 and 3 for primary data). 


y-H2AX in chromatin flanking DNA DSBs, including those generated 
by RAG!"?, Reconstitution of LigIV’~:H2AX ’~:DEL? and 
Artemis /~:H2AX~/~:DEL® abl pre-B cells with wild-type H2AX, 
but not with a serine 139-to-alanine mutant (H2AX°"**“), inhibited 
coding-end resection in these cells (Fig. 2a and Supplementary Fig. 9). 
These findings implicate y-H2AX formation at broken DNA ends in 
maintaining the structure of these ends in Gl-phase lymphocytes but 
do not exclude the possibility that H2AX also inhibits resection 
through additional pathways that are independent of y-H2AX forma- 
tion. Although ATM is required for the optimal formation of y-H2AX 
in chromatin flanking RAG DSBs, treatment of Artemis ’~:DEL® abl 
pre-B cells with the ATM kinase inhibitor KU-55933 did not lead to 
the opening and resection of hairpin-sealed coding ends (Fig. 2b)’. 
Rather, treatment of Artemis ’~:H2AX ’:DEL® abl pre-B cells with 
KU-55933 resulted in a significant block in end resection, with a large 
fraction of DNA ends in these cells being hairpin-sealed (Fig. 2b and 
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H2Ax°"4. b, pMX-DELD Southern blot analysis of Artemis /~:DEL? and 
Artemis ‘~:H2AX /~:DEL® abl pre-B-cell lines treated with either the ATM 
inhibitor (ATM) KU55933 (+) or a dimethylsulphoxide vehicle control (—). 
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data not shown). We conclude that ATM functions to inhibit coding- 
end resection through the formation of y-H2AX; however, ATM activity 
is also required to promote this nucleolytic resection. Thus, ATM 
modulates the function of antagonistic pathways that both positively 
and negatively regulate DNA end resection in G1-phase lymphocytes. 

We show that, in the absence of H2AX, nucleases other than Artemis 
can efficiently open and resect hairpin-sealed coding ends in a manner 
that is dependent on ATM. In this regard, ATM positively regulates 
CtIP activity in promoting DNA end resection’. CtIP binds directly to 
Nbs1, a component of the Mrel1-Rad50-Nbs1 (MRN) complex that 
associates with RAG DSBs and functions in their repair?’?’*>. 
Furthermore, Sae2, the S. cerevisiae orthologue of CtIP, functions 
with Mrell to promote the opening and resection of hairpin-sealed 
DNA ends in vitro'’. Taken together, these data suggest that H2AX 
could regulate the ability of CtIP to mediate hairpin opening and DNA 
end resection in G1-phase lymphocytes. Indeed, knockdown of CtIP in 
both Artemis ‘~:H2AX /~:DEL® and LigIV ’~:H2AX ‘~:DEL” abl 
pre-B cells largely blocked the aberrant coding-end resection observed 
in these cells (Fig. 3a, b and Supplementary Figs 10 and 11). Moreover, 
in CtIP-deficient Artemis ‘":H2AX ’:DEL” abl pre-B cells most 
unrepaired coding ends were hairpin-sealed (Fig. 3c). Although our 
data show that the hairpin coding ends in Artemis ‘~:H2AX ‘~:DELT 
abl pre-B cells have been opened, we cannot determine the position of 
opening or the extent of resection after opening. However, it is notable 
that Sae2 can mediate hairpin opening at significant distances from the 
hairpin tip in vitro’’. 

The DNA-damage-response protein MDC-1 is recruited by 
y-H2AX to chromatin flanking DNA DSBs’”'’. We found that, like 
y-H2AX, MDC-1 was also required for the inhibition of the ATM- 
dependent resection of coding ends in Gl-phase lymphocytes 
(Supplementary Fig. 12). Because CtIP binds to the FHA domain of 
Nbs!1 that also binds MDC-1, this raises the possibility that, on recruit- 
ment to DSBs by y-H2AX, MDC-1 may disrupt CtIP-Nbs1 inter- 
actions’. The DNA-damage-response protein 53BP1, which is 
also retained at DSB sites in a y-H2AX-dependent manner, regulates 
DNA end resection during V(D)J recombination in thymocytes and 
during immunoglobulin class switch recombination”. In addition, 
53BP1 inhibits CtIP-dependent DNA end resection in Brca-1-deficient 
cells at post-replicative stages of the cell cycle; thus, y-H2AX may 
inhibit DNA end resection in these cells by recruiting 53BP1 (ref. 
25). However, at post-replicative stages of the cell cycle, H2AX also 
functions to promote DNA DSB repair by homologous recombination, 
which requires CtIP-mediated DNA end resection**®. Thus, H2AX 
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may function in a cell-cycle-specific manner to modulate the activity 
of several pathways that regulate DNA end resection. 

What is the fate of broken DNA ends processed by CtIP in Gl-phase 
lymphocytes? During V(D)J recombination, Artemis functions primarily 
to open hairpin-sealed coding ends, after which core NHEJ factors join 
these DNA ends’. However, hairpin-sealed coding ends opened in a 
CtIP-dependent manner persisted unrepaired at high levels in 
Artemis ‘~:H2AX ‘~ abl pre-B cells (Fig. 1b and Supplementary Fig. 
2). In this regard, the single-strand overhangs generated by CtIP- 
mediated resection during homologous recombination would probably 
be poor substrates for NHEJ in Gl1-phase cells*. However, this resection 
could expose regions of homology flanking the DSB, which, if used to 
mediate DSB repair by homology-driven repair pathways, would form 
joints with chromosomal deletions*. Indeed, PCR and sequence analyses 
of coding joints formed in Artemis ‘~:H2AX ‘~:DEL® abl pre-B cells 
revealed that they were heterogeneous in size, in contrast with those 
formed in WT:DEL® or Artemis ’~:DELY abl pre-B cells (Fig. 4a, b 
and Supplementary Figs 13 and 14). These joints had significant deletions 
extending up to 700 base pairs, which is the maximum size deletion that 
would be amplified by the PCR approach used (Fig. 4a, b and 
Supplementary Fig. 14). Moreover, the coding joints formed in 
Artemis ‘~:H2AX ‘~:DEL® abl pre-B cells used microhomologies at 
a higher frequency than those formed in WT:DEL® abl pre-B cells 
(50% versus 5%; Fig. 4c and Supplementary Fig. 14). Analysis of T-cell 
receptor B (Tcrb) Db1 to Jb1.1/Jb1.2 joints in Artemis ‘~:H2AX /~ 
thymocytes revealed that these joints similarly showed significant dele- 
tions compared with those formed in either Artemis ‘~ or wild-type 
thymocytes (Supplementary Fig. 15). We conclude that RAG-mediated 
DNA breaks generated in H2AX-deficient lymphocytes that are pro- 
cessed in a CtIP-dependent manner are resistant to repair by classical 
NHEjJ. However, these DNA ends can be channelled into homology- 
driven repair pathways, resulting in joints that form significant chromo- 
somal deletions. 

The requirement for H2AX in the prevention of CtIP-dependent 
resection and the resolution of RAG DSBs as chromosomal deletions is 
congruent with the phenotype of H2AX-deficient mice, which are 
predisposed to lymphoid tumours that can harbour chromosomal 
lesions indicative of aberrantly resolved RAG DSBs’’”*. However, 
chromosomal V(D)J recombination proceeds efficiently in H2AX- 
deficient abl pre-B cells*’*. Moreover, DbJb joints formed in H2AX /~ 
thymocytes did not exhibit significant deletions or an increase in 
micro-homology usage in comparison with wild-type thymocytes 
(Supplementary Figs 16 and 17). Thus, H2AX may be required for 
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Figure 3 | H2AX prevents CtIP-mediated DNA end resection. a, b, pMX- 
DEL Southern blot analysis (as described in Fig. 1a, b) of STI571-treated 
LigIV_/:H2AX /~:DEL® (a) and Artemis ’~:H2AX /—:DEL (b) abl pre-B 
cells expressing either non-targeting (NT) or CtIP-specific (CtIP) shRNAs. 
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(c) Quantification of denaturing Southern blot analysis for open CEs from 
STI571-treated Artemis ’~:H2AX ‘~:DEL® abl pre-B cells expressing either 
NT or CtIP-specific shRNAs. 
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Figure 4 | Aberrant joining in H2AX-deficient cells. a, PCR products 
representing normal and deleted (bracketed) pMX-DEL® CJs from WT:DEL”, 
Artemis ‘~:DELY and Artemis ’~:H2AX ’ :DEL® abl pre-B cells treated 
with STI571. Serial fivefold dilutions of genomic DNA were amplified. IL-2 
gene PCR was used as a loading control. b, c, Base-pairs deleted (b) and 
microhomology utilization (c) in pMX-DEL CJs sequenced from WT:DEL? 
and Artemis ’ :H2AX ’:DEL® abl pre-B cells (Supplementary Fig. 14). The 
total number of sequenced coding joints (7) is indicated in c. The pie chart 
shows the fraction of joints with 1, 2 or at least 3 microhomologies and the total 
number (centre) of joints with microhomologies. (d) Model for H2AX function 
in DNA end processing in G1-phase lymphocytes. Red blocks represent 
homologous sequences. Results are shown as means and s.e.m.; P values were 
determined by using Student’s t-test with Welch’s correction for unequal 
variances. 


the repair of a limited subset of RAG DSBs. Alternatively, other 
proteins may compensate for a more general requirement for H2AX 
in DNA DSB repair during V(D)J recombination. In agreement with 
this notion, whereas isolated deficiencies in H2AX or XRCC4-like 
factor (XLF) have a minimal effect on chromosomal V(D)J recombina- 
tion, the combined deficiency of H2AX and XLF in abl pre-B cells 
results in a significant accumulation of unrepaired coding ends”. 
Moreover, these coding ends are more extensively resected than those 
in either Artemis ’~:H2AX ‘~ or LigIV ~ :H2AX “~ abl pre-B cells, 
raising the possibility that H2AX and XLF have overlapping activities 
in modulating DNA end resection”. 

We have shown that H2AX maintains the structural integrity of 
broken DNA ends generated during V(D)J recombination in Gl- 
phase lymphocytes. This protective function of H2AX would ensure 
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that unrepaired DNA ends are either joined through classical NHEJ or 
signal for elimination of the cell by apoptosis (Fig. 4d). In the absence 
of H2AX, ATM/CtIP-dependent resection creates genomic instability 
by allowing DNA ends to be shuttled into homology-driven repair 
pathways that can form potentially dangerous chromosomal deletions 
(Fig. 4d). Formation of chromosomal translocations in H2AX- 
deficient mice may rely on these defects in DNA end processing 
coupled with the diminished retention of coding ends in post-cleavage 
complexes in H2AX-deficient cells®. Significant parallels can be drawn 
between mechanisms that protect, process and repair RAG DSBs and 
those incurred by environmental genotoxins. In this regard, a subset of 
genotoxic DSBs require Artemis for their repair by NHE]J, suggesting 
that these broken DNA ends must undergo nucleolytic processing”. 
Furthermore, the repair of these genotoxic DSBs may also depend on 
H2AX*°. Thus, our finding that H2AX regulates the processing of 
unrepaired DNA ends during V(D)J recombination may reflect a 
broader function of H2AX in regulating the nucleolytic processing 
of DNA DSBs generated during other physiological processes and by 
genotoxic agents. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


AbI pre-B cell lines containing the pMX-DEL” retroviral recombination substrate 
were generated and maintained, and interleukin (IL)-7-dependent pre-B cells were 
cultured as described previously’*. Standard protocols for Southern blotting 
(native and denaturing), western blotting, flow cytometry, retroviral-mediated 
protein expression and short hairpin RNA (shRNA)-mediated knockdown were 
followed. TdT-assisted PCR for coding ends generated during rearrangement of 
pMX-DEL” and the Iglk locus was performed as described in Methods"”. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 


Mice. All animals were housed in a specific pathogen-free facility at Washington 
University School of Medicine, and all animal protocols were approved by the 
Washington University Institutional Animal Care and Use Committee. 

Cell line generation and cell culture. Rag‘, Artemis ’~ and WT abl pre-B cells 
were described previously”*. Artemis ‘~:H2AX ‘~ v-abl-transformed pre-B cells 
were generated as described previously’. LigIV ’~ and LigIV ’:H2AX ‘~ abl 
pre-B cells were generated by treating Lig IV"? and Lig IV'°?"°?:H2AX /— 
abl pre-B cells with a Tat-Cre fusion protein®*’. Cells were incubated for 1h in 
medium containing 50 jig ml_' Tat-Cre and subcloned 48 h later. Cre-mediated 
deletion of the DNA Ligase IV gene was confirmed by PCR and Southern blotting. 
All lines were transduced with pMX-DEL or pMX-DEL® by co-centrifugation, 
and clonal populations each containing a single integrant of the retroviral sub- 
strate were isolated by limiting dilution as described previously’. Cells were treated 
with 3 uM STI571 (Novartis) for the indicated durations at a concentration of 
10° cells ml” '. KU-55933 (Tocris) was used at a concentration of 15 1M. Primary 
bone-marrow pre-B-cell cultures were generated by harvesting bone marrow from 
Rag ’ :Ightg, Artemis ‘~:Ightg or Artemis ‘:H2AX ‘~ :Ightg mice followed by 
culture for 6-10 days in medium containing 5ng ml! IL-7 maintained at a con- 
centration of about 2 X 10° cells ml! before withdrawal of IL-7 (ref. 8). 
Retroviral reconstitution and lentiviral knockdown. Reconstitution of 
Artemis ‘:H2AX /~ and LigIV ‘:H2AX ‘~ abl pre-B cells was performed by 
retroviral transduction with either empty retrovirus or retrovirus containing cDNAs 
encoding H2A X or H2AX°'**“. A cDNA encoding H2AX°!*** (serine 139 changed 
to alanine) was generated by PCR-based site-directed mutagenesis of WT H2AX 
cDNA. cDNAs encoding WT H2AX and H2AX°!°?* were cloned into the pMX- 
PIE retroviral vector and cells were transduced by co-centrifugation as described 
previously*. Cells expressing the retroviral construct were obtained by flow cyto- 
metric cell sorting of cells expressing GFP using a FACSVantage (BD Biosciences). 
Generation of lentiviral shRNAs vectors was performed with the previously 
described pFLRU:YFP lentiviral vector’***. CtIP-specific and non-targeting (NT) 
shRNAs were cloned into the pFLRU:YFP lentiviral vector. Sequences targeted 
by the shRNA were CtIP (5'-GAGCAGACCTTTCTCAGTA-3’) and NT 
(5'-GGTTCGATGTCCCAATTCTG-3’). These pFLRU:shRNA:YFP vectors 
(4g) were individually co-transfected with 4 tig of pHR’A8.2R packaging vector 
and 1 pg of pCMV-VSV¢g envelope plasmid into HEK293T cells plated at 70% 
confluence in 6-cm’ plates, using Lipofectamine 2000 (Invitrogen). Medium was 
replaced 12h after transfection. Supernatants were harvested 24h later. 
Transduction of abl pre-B cells was performed by co-centrifugation with viral 
supernatant at 1,800 r.p.m. (650g) for 90 min, with Polybrene added to 5 ugml*. 
Cells expessing the pFLRU-shRNA vectors were obtained by flow cytometric cell 
sorting of cells expressing YFP, with a FACSVantage (BD Biosciences). 

Southern blotting analyses. Standard Southern blot analysis of pMX-DEL” and 
pMX-DEL* was performed with EcoRV-digested genomic DNA and the C4b 
probe as described previously*. Southern blot analyses of coding ends generated 
during rearrangement at the Ig/k locus were performed as described previously on 
genomic DNA digested with SacI and EcoRI, with the J«III probe’. Denaturing 
agarose-gel electrophoresis was performed as described previously, with modifi- 
cations”. In brief, 40 ig of genomic DNA was digested overnight with EcoRV ina 
400-1 volume and concentrated to 30 ul. The DNA was then resuspended with 
the addition of 5 volumes of a solution containing 8M urea, 1% Nonidet P40, 
1 mM Tris-HCl pH 8.0 and 0.5 mg ml bromophenol blue. This DNA solution 
was divided in two; one half was heated at 90 °C for 8 min to denature the genomic 
DNA, and the other half was incubated on ice. After 8 min, the heated DNA 
samples were placed on ice before electrophoresis at 50 V and 4°C on a 1.2% 
agarose Tris-acetate-EDTA gel with 1 M urea for about 24h in TAE buffer also 


containing 1M urea. Quantification was performed with ImageJ software. To 
calculate the percentage of hairpin-sealed coding ends, we measured the integrated 
density (ID) of the band representing open coding ends (oCEs) and that representing 
hairpin-sealed coding ends (hCEs) and subtracted background ID levels to obtain 
the corrected ID levels for each (corr. ID°“ and corr. ID", respectively). The ID for 
the closed ends was divided by the sum of the IDs of closed and open ends and 
converted to a percentage: hCE (%) = 100(corr. 1b'“)/(corr. ID? + corr. ID), 
TdT-assisted PCR. TdT-assisted PCR analysis of pMX-DEL” coding ends was 
performed as described previously, with the IRES REV5 oligonucleotide 
(5'-CTCGACTAAACACATGTAAAGC-3’) for the primary PCR reaction, the 
IRES REV4 oligonucleotide (5'-CCCTTGTTGAATACGCTTG-3’) forthe secondary 
PCR reaction and the I4 oligonucleotide (5'-TAAGATACACCTGCAAAGGCG-3’) 
as a probe"’. Similar conditions were used for PCR analyses of coding ends generated 
during rearrangement of the endogenous Ig/k locus, using the Jk2 ds oligonucleotide 
(5'-CCACAAGAGGTTGGAATGATTTTC-3’) for amplification and the Jk oligo- 
nucleotide (5'-GTAGTCTTCTCAACTCTTGTTCACT-3’) as a probe. IL-2 gene 
PCR, which was provided as a DNA loading control, was performed as described 
previously”®. 

Analysis of pMX-DEL® coding joints. pMX-DEL7 coding joints were amplified 
by using oligonucleotides pC (5'-GCACGAAGTCTTGAGACCT-3’) and IRES 
REV5 (5'-CTCGACTAAACACATGTAAAGC-3’). Genomic DNA (300 ng) was 
used in the original amplification with serial fivefold dilutions. Oligonucleotide 
IR4 (5'-CCCTTGTTGAATACGCTTG-3’) was used as a probe. Cloning and 
sequencing of pMX-DELY coding joints was performed as described previously”. 
Pvalues for both Fig. 4b and Fig. 4c were calculated by Student’s t-test with Welsh’s 
correction for unequal variances. 

Analysis of Tcrb coding joints. Db1-Jb1.1 and Db1-Jb1.2 CJs were amplified by 
using oligonucleotides Db1 us (5’-CCTTCCTTATCTTCAACTC-3’) and Jb1.2 ds 
(5'-CCTGACTTCCACCCGAGGTT-3’) with the following PCR parameters: 
92°C for 1min30s, 55°C for 2min30s, 72°C for 1min. Thymic DNA 
(300 ng) was used in the original amplification (13 cycles). PCR products were 
digested with BglII for 3h before a second round of amplification (30 cycles) to 
permit the isolation of DJb CJs without the competing amplification from the 
germline Tcrb locus. Southern blot analyses of the PCR products were performed 
with oligonucleotide Jb (5'-GTAATCAGAGGAAGGATG-3’) as a probe. Thymic 
DNA isolated from three individual mice for each genotype (WT, Artemis ’~ and 
Artemis /~:H2AX~/~) was analysed. Db1-Jb1.1 CJs from WT and H2AX/~ 
thymic DNA were cloned and sequenced. 

Flow cytometric analyses. Flow cytometric analyses were performed on a 
FACSCaliber (BD Biosciences) with fluorescein isothocyanate-conjugated anti- 
CD45R/B220 and allophycocyanin-conjugated IgM and the appropriate isotype 
control. All antibodies were from BD Biosciences. Cell cycle analyses were per- 
formed by assessing DNA content by incubation with Hoechst 33342 dye 
(Invitrogen) for 1h at 37°C before flow cytometric analysis. The percentage of 
cells in G1 and S + G2 + M were approximated with the Dean-Jett-Fox method 
in FLOW-JO 8.8.6 software. 
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ATM damage response and XLF repair factor are 
functionally redundant in joining DNA breaks 
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Grace Yuen!, Harin Patel', Peter H. Goff!, Richard L. Dubois? & Frederick W. Alt! 


Classical non-homologous DNA end-joining (NHEJ) is a major 
mammalian DNA double-strand-break (DSB) repair pathway. 
Deficiencies for classical NHEJ factors, such as XRCC4, abrogate 
lymphocyte development, owing to a strict requirement for 
classical NHEJ to join V(D)J recombination DSB intermediates’. 
The XRCC4-like factor (XLF; also called NHEJ1) is mutated in 
certain immunodeficient human patients and has been implicated 
in classical NHEJ**; however, XLF-deficient mice have relatively 
normal lymphocyte development and their lymphocytes support 
normal V(D)J recombination’. The ataxia telangiectasia-mutated 
protein (ATM) detects DSBs and activates DSB responses by phos- 
phorylating substrates including histone H2AX’. However, ATM 
deficiency causes only modest V(D)J recombination and lympho- 
cyte developmental defects, and H2AX deficiency does not have a 
measurable impact on these processes’ °. Here we show that XLF, 
ATM and H2AX all have fundamental roles in processing and 
joining DNA ends during V(D)J recombination, but that these 
roles have been masked by unanticipated functional redundancies. 
Thus, combined deficiency of ATM and XLF nearly blocks mouse 
lymphocyte development due to an inability to process and join 
chromosomal V(D)J recombination DSB intermediates. Combined 
XLF and ATM deficiency also severely impairs classical NHEJ, but 
not alternative end-joining, during IgH class switch recombination. 
Redundant ATM and XLF functions in classical NHEJ are mediated 
by ATM kinase activity and are not required for extra-chromosomal 
V(D)J recombination, indicating a role for chromatin-associated 
ATM substrates. Correspondingly, conditional H2AX inactivation 
in XLF-deficient pro-B lines leads to V(D)J recombination defects 
associated with marked degradation of unjoined V(D)J ends, reveal- 
ing that H2AX has a role in this process. 

Assembly of immunoglobulin and T-cell-receptor variable region 
exons is initiated by the RAGI and RAG2 endonuclease (hereafter 
referred to as RAG), which generates DNA DSBs between a pair of 
participating V, D, or J coding segments and flanking recombination 
signal sequences’®. V(D)J recombination is completed via joining, 
respectively, of the two coding segments and two recombination signal 
sequences by classical NHEJ*. Whereas XLF-deficient (XLF“) embry- 
onic stem cells and mouse embryonic fibroblasts are impaired for 
V(D)J recombination of extra-chromosomal substrates®, XLF~™“ mice 
are only modestly impaired for lymphocyte development, and XLF“/“ 
pro-B lines, although having increased sensitivity to ionizing radiation 
(IR), perform nearly normal V(D)J recombination®. Thus, unknown 
factors may compensate for XLF V(D)J recombination functions in 
developing lymphocytes’. Among the candidates, we considered 
ATM, which is activated by RAG-generated DSBs”*"’. To elucidate 
whether ATM has an overlapping V(D)J joining function with XLF, 
we bred XLF™“ mice’ with ATM-deficient (Atm /~)'? mice to generate 
XLF““Atm ‘~ mice. XLF““Atm‘~ mice were live born but 


were significantly smaller than control littermates (Supplementary 
Fig. 1). 

XLF“4 and Atm '~ mice had only a modest (2-3-fold) reduction in 
thymocyte numbers and no gross alterations in thymocyte develop- 
ment, as revealed by staining for the CD4 and CD8 differentiation 
markers (Fig. la, b and Supplementary Table 1). In contrast, 
XLF““Atm ‘~ mice had a greater than 20-fold decrease in thymocyte 
numbers, to levels nearly as low as those of Raga! ~ mice, with an 
overall developmental pattern reminiscent of that of certain classical 
NHEJ deficient mice with a ‘leaky’ V(D)J recombination block’. B-cell 
development was also relatively unimpaired in XLF- and ATM- 
deficient mice, with both having only modestly reduced (2-3-fold) 
B220*IgM™ splenic B-cell numbers (Fig. 1a, c and Supplementary 
Table 1)*'*. In contrast, XLF““Atm/~ mice had extremely low splenic 
B-cell numbers (Fig. la, c and Supplementary Table 1). Analyses of 
bone marrow B-cell development in XLF““Atm'~ mice suggested 
an impairment at the CD43*B220~ progenitor (pro-) B-cell stage in 
which V(D)J recombination is initiated, as shown by the near absence of 
B220* CD43— precursor B cells (Fig. 1a). To test further whether 
impaired B-cell development in XLF““Atm~'~ mice involved a 
V(D)J recombination defect, we bred IgH and IgL loci that contained 
knock-in mutations of pre-assembled IgH and Igl variable region exons 
(referred to as HL)'? into the XLF“ “Atm /~ background and found a 
significant rescue of B-cell, but not T-cell, development (Fig. la—c and 
Supplementary Table 1). Together, these findings indicate that XLF/ 
ATM double-deficiency severely impairs T- and B-cell development by 
impairing V(D)J recombination. 

To test unequivocally for V(D)J recombination end-joining defects, 
we generated v-abl transformed pro-B-cell lines from wild-type, 
XLFY a Atm~'~ and XLF’4Atm~'~ mice that carried Bcl-2 trans- 
genes*. Treatment of v-abl transformed pro-B lines with STI571, a 
v-abl kinase inhibitor, arrests cells in G1 and induces RAG, leading 
to efficient V(D)J recombination of integrated substrates in wild-type 
cells®. The Bcl-2 transgene obviates apoptotic effects of STI571 (ref. 8). 
We generated multiple pro-B lines from each genotype that har- 
boured, respectively, either a V(D)J recombination substrate designed 
to assay coding joins (CJs) and unjoined coding ends (CEs) (Fig. 2a) or 
a substrate designed to assay recombination signal sequence joins (SJs) 
and unjoined recombination signal sequence ends (SEs) (Fig. 2b). For 
these experiments, DNA from individual lines was prepared at day 0 
(before treatment), day 2 and day 4 of STI571 treatment, digested with 
restriction endonucleases and assayed for hybridization to the indi- 
cated probes (Fig. 2c, d). Wild-type and XLF™“ lines generated sub- 
stantial CJ and SJ levels at day 2 and 4 with little or no obvious free CEs, 
indicative of a classical NHEJ defect (Fig. 2c, d). Atm ‘~ lines also 
generated substantial levels of CJs and SJs, but, consistent with pre- 
vious studies®, also generated a modest level of unjoined CEs at day 2 
that appeared partially resolved by day 4 (Fig. 2c). However, there was 
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Figure 1 | ATM and XLF have redundant functions in lymphocyte 
development. a, Representative flow cytometric analyses of bone marrow, 
spleen and thymus from wild-type, XLF™4, Atm", Raga, XL“ Atm '~ 
and XLF‘“Atm ‘~ HL mice (see Methods for further description of mouse 
lines). Numbers on the plot are percentages of total cells represented by the 
indicated population. b, c, Total thymocyte and CD4*CD8~ double positive 
(DP) thymocyte numbers (b) and IgM* splenic B-cell numbers (c). Each value 
listed represents the average + standard deviation from at least three mice 
between 4—12 weeks of age. See Supplementary Table 1 for details. 


no obvious recombination signal sequence joining defect in the 
Atm ‘~ lines (Fig. 2d). In contrast, XLF““Atm~'~ lines had little 
accumulation of CJs or SJs at either time point and, instead, accumu- 
lated unjoined CEs and SEs, respectively (Fig. 2c, d). 

Wealso tested for V(D)J recombination defects with a substrate that 
activates a GFP gene upon inversional V(D)J recombination and 
which, via Southern blotting, reveals CJs, hybrid joins (aberrant joins 
in which a recombination signal sequence is fused to a coding end) and 
free CEs (Fig. 2e, f). We clonally integrated a single-copy inversional 
V(D)J substrate into XLF*/“ pro-B lines that were also homozygous for 
a conditional knockout ATM allele (Atm@©) and then deleted floxed 
Atm“ sequences via Cre recombinase to generate XLF”“Atm /~ 
lines with the same substrate integration. Thus, these matched sets of 
lines allow assay of a given integrated substrate in XLF~“ pro-B lines 
before and after elimination of ATM. We treated inversional substrate 
containing wild-type, Atm", XLF* “A Atmel’, XLF““Atm ~~ and 
Xrcc4_'~ lines with STI571 and assayed for V(D)J recombination both 
by GFP expression (Supplementary Fig. 2) and Southern blotting 
(Fig. 2f). Both assays confirmed the severe V(D)J recombination defect 
in XLF’“Atm-'~ pro-B lines and Southern blotting confirmed 
severely defective end-joining, as revealed by a marked decrease in 
CJs and a marked increase in unjoined CEs (Fig. 2f). The severity of 
the inversional V(D)J joining defect in XLFS“ Atm /~ pro-B lines was 
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similar to that of XRCC4-deficient pro-B lines (Fig. 2f and Sup- 
plementary Fig. 2). XLF~“ pro-B lines treated with an ATM kinase 
inhibitor also showed a severe end-joining defect during V(D)J recom- 
bination, indicating that the ATM-mediated V(D)J joining activity 
revealed in XLF-deficient lines is mediated by ATM kinase activity 
(Fig. 2f). Finally, STI571-treated XLF““Atm~‘~ pro-B lines accumu- 
lated unrepaired V(D)J recombination-associated breaks within their 
endogenous Igk locus, similar to those observed in Artemis '~ (also 
called Dclrelc) pro-B lines, confirming that the V(D)J recombination 
defect associated with combined XLF and ATM deficiency extends to 
this endogenous immunoglobulin locus (Supplementary Fig. 3). 

To characterize further the V(D)J recombination defect in 
XLF““Atm~‘~ versus wild-type, XL , a Atm~'~ and Xrec4-/~ pro- 
B lines, we assayed for V(D)J recombination on transiently introduced 
extra-chromosomal substrates'*. As this assay is semi-quantitative, 
within perhaps a fivefold range, and is best for revealing profound 
defects, we performed at least four independent assays for each geno- 
type (Supplementary Table 1). As expected’*, transient coding and 
recombination signal sequence joining activity for XRCC4-deficient 
cells was more than 50-fold less than that of wild-type cells, whereas 
coding and recombination signal sequence joining activity for XLF~’“ 
and Atm ‘~ cells approached the wild-type range (Supplementary 
Table 2). Surprisingly, the range of coding and recombination signal 
sequence joining activity of XLF’“Atm ‘~ pro-B lines, although 
potentially modestly decreased, overlapped that of wild-type and single 
mutant cells (Supplementary Table 2). Thus, in contrast to severe 
defects in chromosomal V(D)J recombination, XLF/ATM double 
mutant pro-B lines lack severe defects in extra-chromosomal V(D)J 
recombination. 

The chromosomal V(D)J joining defect in XLF“4 Atm '~ pro-B 
lines can be attributed to impaired classical NHEJ, as V(D)J recom- 
bination exclusively uses this pathway'*. However, the question 
remains as to whether XLF““Atm’'~ cells have more general classical 
NHE) defects and whether they are impaired for other forms of end- 
joining. IgH class switch recombination (CSR) involves the introduc- 
tion of DSBs into switch (S) region upstream of the Cu constant region 
exons and their joining to DSBs within a downstream S region, result- 
ing in IgH CSR"*. Although classical NHEJ is a major CSR joining 
pathway, CSR occurs at reduced levels in classical NHEJ-deficient cells 
via alternative end-joining (A-EJ)'*. To assay CSR, we activated wild- 
type, XLF““ Atm '~ and XLF““4Atm~‘~ HL B cells for 4 days with 
anti-CD40 and interleukin (IL)-4 to stimulate CSR to IgGl. As 
expected*!”°, XLF“4 and Atm ‘~ B cells switched to IgG1 at about 
40% of wild-type levels®'”-*°. Moreover, XLF““4Atm '~ HLB cells also 
showed substantial residual IgG1 CSR that was on average about 25% 
of wild-type levels (Fig. 3a, b and Supplementary Fig. 4). To gain 
further insight into involved joining pathways, we sequenced the Su 
to Syl junctions. Classical NHEJ generates CSR junctions with no 
microhomology (for example, direct joins) and junctions with short 
(1-2 bp) microhomologies’*, whereas A-EJ generates CSR junctions 
that predominantly contain microhomologies'*. As expected, about 
40% of wild-type junctions were direct’*®, whereas only about 22% 
and 13%, respectively, of Atm ‘~ and XLF““ junctions were direct*”®, 
indicating some classical NHEJ impairment in these mutant B cells 
(Fig. 3c and Supplementary Fig. 4). However, only about 5% of 
XLF““Atm~'~ CSR joins were direct (Fig. 3c and Supplementary 
Fig. 4), consistent with most of their residual CSR being carried out 
by A-EJ. These results indicate that combined XLF and ATM defi- 
ciency impairs general classical NHEJ during CSR, but does not sub- 
stantially impair A-EJ. 

Our finding that the overlapping function of ATM with XLF 
involves ATM kinase activity and is required for chromosomal versus 
extra-chromosomal V(D)J joining indicates that this function involves 
ATM substrates. In response to DSBs, ATM phosphorylates H2AX’. 
However, H2AX deficiency is not known to have a detectable impact 
on V(D)J recombination’. To test for overlapping H2AX and XLF 
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Figure 2 | ATM and XLF have redundant functions in chromosomal V(D)J 
recombination. a, b, e, Schematic of pMX-DEL-CJ (a), pMX-DEL-SJ (b) and 
pMX-INV (e) retroviral recombination substrates designed to assay CJ, SJ and 
inversional V(D)J recombination, respectively*. Diagrams indicate un- 
rearranged substrate (UR), coding/signal end (CE/SE) intermediates and 
coding/signal joints (CJ/SJ). The 12-recombination signal sequence (12-RS; 
open triangle), GFP coding sequence, 23-recombination signal sequence (23- 
RS; filled triangle), IRES-truncated hCD4 cDNA (I-hCD4) and LTRs are 
indicated. Positions of EcoRV (EV) sites, NcoI (N) sites and C4 probe (black 
bar) are shown. c, d, Southern blotting with C4 probe of EcoRV-digested DNA 


functions, we inter-crossed XLF™“ mice that were heterozygous for an 
inactivating mutation of H2AX” (H2AX*'~; H2AX also called 
H2afx). Notably, these crosses yielded no XLF”“H2AX ‘~ pups, with 
embryonic death of double homozygous mutants occurring before 
embryonic day 13.5 (Table 1). The finding that combined XLF and 
H2AX deficiency, but not combined XLF and ATM deficiency, is 
embryonically lethal might have several explanations. One is that the 
lethality results from ATM-independent S-phase functions of H2AX. 
Another is that impaired checkpoint functions associated with ATM 
deficiency rescue downstream effects of classical NHEJ deficiency that, 
otherwise, could result in embryonic death”. 

To determine whether XLF and H2AX have overlapping V(D)J 
recombination functions, we generated XLF““ mice that were homo- 
zygous for a loxP-flanked H2AX allele (H2AX"’")?!??, From these 
mice, we generated v-abl transformed XLFY‘4H2AXx** pro-B lines 
containing an integrated single-copy inversional V(D)J recombination 
substrate (Fig. 4a, b and Supplementary Fig. 5). We then used Cre 
recombinase to generate matched sets of XLF“H2AX"" and 
XLFY4H2AX /~ lines, which were treated with STI571 and assayed 
for V(D)J recombination via GFP expression (Supplementary Fig. 5). 
In six matched sets, each with a different substrate integration, H2AX 
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from STI571-treated (2 or 4 days) v-abl pro-B lines containing pMX-DEL-CJ 
(c) or pMX-DEL-SJ (d) substrates. Results were obtained from cell pools with 
diverse substrate integrations. Similar results were obtained with single 
integration clones (not shown). Bands reflecting pMX-DEL-CJ UR, CE, CJ 
(panel c) and pMX-DEL-SJ UR, SE, SJ (panel d) are indicated. WT, wild type. 
f, Southern blot with C4 probe of EcoRV-Ncol-digested (top panel) or EcoRV- 
digested (bottom panel) DNA from indicated lines containing a single pMX- 
INV substrate. The XLF™“Atm“© and the XLF™“Atm ‘~ lines have identical 
integrations. See legend to Supplementary Fig. 5 for detailed methods. 


deletion reduced, but did not eliminate, V(D)J recombination (Fig. 4a, 
b and Supplementary Fig. 5), indicating that XLF and H2AX also have 
overlapping V(D)J recombination activities, but not to the same extent 
as XLF and ATM. We also assayed for CJs, hybrid joins and unjoined 
CEs by Southern blotting in three matched sets of XLF~“H2AX""" and 
XLF““H2AX ‘~ pro-B lines (Fig. 4a, b and Supplementary Fig. 4b). 
XLF““H2AX"" lines behaved like wild-type or XLF~“ lines, as they 
robustly generated CJs but not hybrid joins or unjoined CEs (Fig. 4a, b 
and Supplementary Fig. 5). However, in accord with GFP assays, 
XLF““H2AX ‘~ pro-B lines had substantially reduced CJs compared 
to XLF/4H2Ax"® parents, but did not show readily detectable 
unjoined CEs (Fig. 4a, b and Supplementary Fig. 5). 

Recent studies found that H2AX protects unjoined coding ends 
from ATM kinase and CtIP-dependent resection”*. To test whether 
reduced V(D)J recombination in XLF~“H2AX /~ pro-B lines resulted 
from reduced RAG cleavage or reduced joining of RAG cleaved ends 
coupled with end resection, we performed V(D)J joining assays in 
XLFY“H2AX""" and XLF““H2AX '~ pro-B lines treated with an 
ATM kinase inhibitor (Fig. 4a, b and Supplementary Fig. 5). ATM 
inhibitor treatment of the XLF“H2AX""" lines reproduced the pheno- 
type of XLF’“Atm ‘~ lines, including severely reduced CJs and the 
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Figure 3 | ATM and XLF synergize in classical NHEJ during CSR. 

a, Representative flow cytometric analysis of (at least three independent 
experiments for each genotype) purified CD43” splenocytes from the indicated 
mice stained for surface B220 and surface IgG1 after a 4-day stimulation with 
anti-CD40 and IL-4. Additional experiments are in Supplementary Fig. 3. 

b, Summary of IgG1 CSR levels of purified CD43" splenocytes after 4 days of 
anti-CD40 plus IL-4 stimulation. The y-axis shows the average percentage of 
IgG1" cells determined from multiple experiments with cells from wild type 
(n= 5), XLFY/4 (n=5),Atm~'~ (n=5) and XLF““Atm/~ HL (n= 8) mice. 
Error bars show standard deviations. ***P < 0.001, based on student’s t-test 
between indicated pairs. c, Percentage of direct junctions relative to direct plus 
microhomology (MH)-mediated junctions between Sp and Sy1 in anti-CD40- 
plus IL-4-stimulated B cells. Junctions were obtained from multiple 
independent experiments with XLF™4 (n =4), Atm ‘~ (n= 3) and 
XLF““Atm~'~ HL (n = 4) cells. See supplementary Fig. 4 for details. 


accumulation of unjoined CEs (Figs 2f, 4a, b and Supplementary Fig. 5). 
However, the ATM-inhibitor-treated XLFY4H2AX'~ lines now 
yielded a clear band of unjoined CEs associated with a CE smear below 
the band that is characteristic of aberrant end resection (Fig. 4a, b and 
Supplementary Fig. 5)**. To examine this phenomenon further, we used 
a sensitive TdT end labelling assay~*, which revealed unjoined coding 
ends in STI571-treated XLF’“H2AX ‘~ pro-B lines without ATM 
inhibitor treatment (Supplementary Fig. 6). These results demonstrate 
that XLF and H2AX have overlapping activities in V(D)J recombina- 
tional joining and also indicate that the unjoined V(D)J CEs in 
XLF““H2AX '~ pro-B lines are largely resected in the absence of 
H2AX. Because we did not find complete restoration of the unjoined 
coding ends in ATM-kinase-inhibitor-treated XLF”“H2AX ‘~ pro-B 
lines, as was observed in ATM-inhibitor-treated classical NHEJ- 
deficient cells that also are H2AX deficient”*, XLF might also have an 
overlapping function with H2AX in end protection. 

We consistently observed a lower level of TdT-labelled CEs in 
XLF™“ versus XLF““H2AX ‘~ pro-B lines after STI571 induction 
in the presence of ATM inhibitor, even though the latter have substan- 
tially higher levels of unjoined CEs (Fig. 4 and Supplementary Figs 5 
and 6). This finding indicated that unjoined CEs in ATM-inhibitor- 
treated XLF“ pro-B lines could be blocked from TdT activity. We 
used urea denaturing gel electrophoresis to test for a defect in opening 
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Figure 4 | H2AX and XLF have redundant functions. a, b, Southern blot 
analyses of rearrangement of a clonally integrated single-copy pMX-INV 
inversional V(D)J recombination substrate in XLFY“H2AX""* and derivative 
H2AX deleted XLF*/“H2AX ‘~ lines. a, Clone 42. b, Clone 29. Top: DNA was 
digested with EcoRV and Ncol and probed with C4 probe. Bottom: DNA was 
digested with EcoRV and probed with C4 probe (see Fig. 2e and legend for 
additional details). Analysis of an independent line is presented in 
Supplementary Fig. 5. 
coding-end hairpins and found that ATM-inhibitor-treated XLF“/“ 
pro-B lines, like Artemis ‘~ but not Xrcc4-/~ lines, indeed accumu- 
lated unopened hairpin CEs (Supplementary Fig. 7). Given the over- 
lapping functions of the ATM kinase and DNA-PK in CSR», plus the 
role of DNA-PK in activating Artemis to cleave hairpin coding ends’, it 
seemed possible that dual deficiency for ATM and XLF leads toa DNA- 
PK defect. However, measurements of ionizing-radiation-induced 
phosphorylation of H2AX and KAP-1—both ATM and DNA-PK sub- 
strates”’—in the presence or absence of DNA-PK inhibitors revealed 
DNA-PK kinase activity to be as active in XLF“Atm ‘~ cells as in 
wild-type or Atm ‘~ cells (Supplementary Fig. 8). However, we cannot 
rule out the possibility that XLF™ Atm‘ cellshavea specific defect in 
DNA-PK activity in the context of V(D)J recombination joining that 
overlaps with ATM/XLF functions or that a DNA-PK defect in this 
context could represent a more general defect, for example in the 
broader recruitment of classical NHEJ factors. In the latter context, 
we note that the V(D)J recombination defect in XLE““ Atm /~ 
pro-B lines is not just in hairpin opening, as we also observe a severe 
defect in recombination signal sequence joining in these cells (Fig. 2). 
ATM, XLF and H2AX previously have been found to have, at most, 
modest roles in V(D)J recombination and, by extension, classical 
NHEJ°*”’. Surprisingly, we now find that dual deficiency for XLF 
and ATM has an impact on V(D)J recombination in progenitor lym- 
phocytes and IgH CSR in mature B cells similarly to deficiency for bona 
fide classical NHEJ factors. We conclude that XLF-deficient cells 
require ATM, and that ATM-deficient cells require XLF, to carry out 
classical NHEJ but not A-EJ. These findings further indicate that XLF- 
deficient cells provide a novel system for elucidating major, previously 
unappreciated roles of ATM and ATM substrates in classical NHEJ 
and vice versa. Our findings already suggest that ATM, via phosphor- 
ylation ofits substrates, and XLF share overlapping functions primarily 
in the context of chromosomal classical NHEJ. We have also shown 
that the V(D)J recombination defects in XLF/ATM- and XLF/H2AX- 
deficient pro-B lines are not identical either in extent or in outcome. 
Thus, it remains possible that additional ATM substrates, besides 


Table 1 | H2AX and XLF have redundant functions in murine embryonic development 


Stage H2AX*!* XL FAA H2AX*/~ XLPA/4 H2AX~/~XLFYA Absorbed Total 
Birth 14 46 0) ) 60 
Birth (expected) 15 30 15 - - 
E13.5 8 28 ) 8 44 
E13.5 (expected) il 22 11 - - 


The indicated genotypes were obtained by inter-crossing H2AX*’~ XLF‘/“ mice as described®!?*2, H2AX deficiency does not cause embryonic lethality22?”. 
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H2AX, may also overlap functionally with XLF. XLF might directly 
influence the same processes as ATM or H2AX, including end proces- 
sing and end resection, respectively. Alternatively, overlapping func- 
tions might be mediated indirectly through distinct processes. For 
example, XLF may influence reaction kinetics by classical NHEJ factor 
recruitment”®, whereas ATM and ATM substrates seem to tether chromo- 
somal ends for joining”*—two distinct functions that theoretically 
could be redundant with respect to effects on overall joining activities. 


METHODS SUMMARY 

Mice. XLF‘, Atm*!~, Atm*/S, H2AX*'~ and H2AX*’* and ‘HL’ mice have 
been described previously*’*”’*. All HL mice were heterozygous for both IgH and 
IgL knockin alleles. 

Chromosomal V(D)J recombination assays. V(D)J recombination with an inte- 
grated substrate was carried out as described’. Briefly, v-abl transformed pro-B- 
cell lines were isolated from various mouse lines that harboured an Ep-Bcl-2 
transgene. For XRCC4-deficient v-abl transformants, the Eu-Bcl-2 transgene 
was introduced after establishment of the line*. The pro-B lines were infected with 
the pMX-INV, pMX-DelCJ or pMX-DelSJ retroviral vector and assayed for V(D)J 
recombination as described**. ATM inhibitor Ku55933 (Cat.No.118500 from 
EMD Biosciences) was used as a final concentration of 15 [1M as described*. 
Lymphocyte development and class switch recombination. Lymphocyte popu- 
lations were analysed by flow cytometry as described’. Isolation and activation of 
splenic B cells and flow cytometric assays were as described’’. Sii-Sy1 junctions 
were isolated from day 4 anti-CD40 plus IL-4 stimulated B cells, cloned and 
sequenced as described’. 
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Scientists with disabilities seek ways to level the playing field. 


BY VIRGINIA GEWIN 


many young, promising scientists struggling 
to excel in a tough funding environment. 
After receiving a PhD in astrophysics from the 
University of California, Berkeley, and com- 
pleting a postdoc last summer at NASA Ames 


J= Leaman is, in some ways, typical of the 


Research Center in Moffett Field, California, 
he is now looking for work. Not so typical, 
however, are the obstacles that Leaman faces 
ona daily basis — he is paralysed from the neck 
down as a result of an accident at the age of 18. 

Leaman chalks up most of his employment 
travails to being in a highly competitive field 
during an economic downturn. “Tm struggling 


along with everyone else,” he says. But he is 
concerned that his disability will compound 
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for example, requires him to arrange for nurs- 
ing care, so it isn’t easy to spend, say, a week 
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Leaman can’t earn extra cash through the typi- 
cal routes while he looks for work. “I can’t work 
as a waiter while I wait for grant proposals to 
go through,” he says. 

Although Leaman and others with disabili- 
ties face complex challenges, the job landscape 
in the United States has largely improved since 
the 1990 signing of the Americans with Dis- 
abilities Act, which prevents discrimination 
on the basis of disability. And in the United 
Kingdom, the Equality Act, which took effect 
last October, provides that country’s most 
comprehensive anti-discrimination measures 
ever, including provisions against indirect dis- 
crimination — for example, any employment 
condition that particularly disadvantages disa- 
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SHIFTING ATTITUDES 
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hovers at a meagre 50-55% in countries such 
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> Hungary and Poland have a dismal rate of 
30%. Low rates of employment may be linked 
to any number of factors, including a lack of 
training, opportunities or confidence. 
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first hurdle. According to the US National Sci- 
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ates entering science, technology, engineering 
or maths (STEM) fields have disabilities. Yet 
typically only 1% of people who receive STEM 
doctorates have disabilities — roughly 355 peo- 
ple in 2008. In 2004, the number hit a low of 
284, part of a three-year decline that spurred 
NSE efforts to foster more opportunities, says 
Mark Leddy, director of the NSF's programme 
for research in disabilities education based in 
Arlington, Virginia. 

Increases in the number of people 
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degrees and medical school may also 
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has come to comprise a broader range 
of disorders than it once did. The tra- 
ditional definition referred to someone 
who used a wheelchair or was visually 
or hearing impaired, but now it often 
also includes people with learning dis- 
abilities, attention-deficit disorders 
and psychiatric conditions. In Britain, 
for example, people with dyslexia and 
Asperger's syndrome submit among 
the largest number of preliminary 
enquiries for the government's Disa- 
bled Student Allowance (DSA), which 
was established in 1993 to help univer- 
sities provide assistance such as sign- 
language interpreters, note-takers or 
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BEYOND FUNDING CHALLENGES 

In the United States, a growing number 
of federal programmes offers supple- 
mental funding or specific schemes to 
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National Institutes of Health (NIH) in 
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provides PhD and MD fellowship 
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ten university-based alliances, usually across 
multiple campuses throughout the country, 
that offer career support including mentoring 
and internships for people with disabilities who 
aspire to a scientific career. Other NSF-funded 
programmes, such as DO-IT (Disabilities, 
Opportunities, Internetworking and Technol- 
ogy), based at the University of Washington in 
Seattle, offer online mentoring and support to 
identify adaptive technologies, software, and 
online resources that can improve access to 
academic programmes. 


In Britain, the outlook for postgradu- 
ate students with disabilities is less positive. 
One reason is that the DSA available to post- 
graduates is roughly half of that available to 
undergraduates. As a result, supplemental 
schemes are in high demand among post- 
graduates, says Paul Alexander, chief execu- 
tive of the Snowdon Awards Scheme, a private 
funding body based in Southwater that was 
created in 1981 to facilitate disabled students’ 
pursuit of higher education. The scheme’s 
maximum award is only £2,500 (US$3,900), 
but Alexander says that people with disabili- 
ties seeking postgraduate education make up 
at least 50% of the Snowdon scheme’s roughly 
100 awards each year. “Supplemental funding 


Mark Priestley of the University of Leeds, UK, pictured here with a 
colleague, critiques European policy on disability. 


is really uncommon throughout Europe, which 
can lead to all sorts of problems,” says Mark 
Priestley, professor of disability policy at the 
University of Leeds, UK. For example, he says, 
students with disabilities who take longer than 
expected to complete their PhDs asa result of 
chronic health conditions may find that their 
grants don't adequately fund the extra time 
needed. “We've had a few issues with students 
needing extensions, yet the funders were not 
flexible,’ he says. In those cases, the funding 
simply runs out. 

Other opportunities, such as the Erasmus 
scheme — designed to facilitate the move- 
ment of student researchers across Europe 
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— go largely untapped among the disabled, 
although they are eligible for supplemental 
awards to cover travel- or care-related costs. 
Just 213 students with special needs — out ofa 
total of 198,523 Erasmus students Europe-wide 
— received extra funding during 2008-09. In 
Britain, only 9 out of 11,724 Erasmus students 
applied for the supplemental awards in 2010, 
according to the British Council, which over- 
sees the scheme in the United Kingdom. As 
Leaman notes, travel is difficult for some with 
physical disabilities, but Priestley says that the 
apparent lack of take-up of mobility schemes 
may also reflect how the inconsistent patch- 
work of legislation covering support services 
and employment in European countries can 
make such a move daunting to people 
with disabilities. 

There are some hurdles that targeted 
schemes can’t help with. “Getting 
started as a young investigator is the 
hardest part for scientists with physi- 
cal disabilities, given attitudinal as 
well as physical barriers that must 
be overcome,” says Brad Duerstock, 
a biomedical researcher at Purdue 
University in West Lafayette, Indiana, 
who uses a wheelchair. Duerstock says 
that he was lucky to do his PhD at the 
Center for Paralysis Research at Purdue 
with Richard Borgens, a neuroscientist. 
“He knew my limitations and was very 
open about working with me to find out 
what kind of research I could do,’ says 
Duerstock. Still, he says, he struggled 
to hit training milestones as quickly as 
people without disabilities. 

Duerstock plans to open an Institute 
for Accessible Science at Purdue this 
year — launched with a US$2-million 
NIH ‘Pathfinder’ award that he received 
last October. The awards aim to increase 
the diversity of the scientific workforce. 
Duerstock’s reconfigurable lab space 
will allow him to help at least six young 
disabled scientists work out how best to 
modify laboratory equipment so that 
they can conduct science autonomously. 
“Our main mission is to help these stu- 
dents be as independent as possible — 
that’s what they need,” he says. 

But technology alone won't prepare disabled 
scientists for the job market. Internships are 
key: they offer access to a potential employer 
while letting employers assess abilities without 
making long-term commitments. To be frank, 
says Sheryl Burgstahler, director of DO-IT, 
some employers may be nervous about hiring 
someone with a disability because, if things 
don’t work out, anti-discrimination laws can 
make termination difficult. Internships, she 
says, are a way for both the employer and intern 
to have a positive experience — and have led 
several participants to permanent positions at 
Microsoft, for example. 

The Entry Point! programme, funded by the 
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American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science in Washington DC, facili- 
tates internships to NASA research centres, 
national research laboratories and corpora- 
tions such as IBM. “Were not only preparing 
them for the internship, we're building a sup- 
port network to encourage them to go on to 
graduate school,” says Laureen Summers, 
who helps to place Entry Point! interns 
at NASA facilities. Similarly, the Career 
Opportunities for Students with Disabilities 
(COSD) programme, based at the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee in Knoxville but covering 
more than 600 universities, facilitates intern- 
ships at companies such as Dow Chemical, 
Microsoft and CISCO. “At Dow, were always 

looking for innova- 


“The essence of _ tive people. Persons 
scienceis being with disabilities 
able to think have certainly dealt 
creatively, and with obstacles that 
sometimes the require creative 
most creative approaches,” says 
insights come Shawn Loachridge, 
from people so and 

° global university 
pone d relations manager 


at Dow’s company 
workforce planning 
office in Midland, 
Michigan. Students with disabilities rep- 
resent an untapped market for employers 
increasingly eager to boost workplace diver- 
sity, says Alan Muir, director of COSD. 

Although these programmes help stu- 
dents with disabilities to gain employment 
opportunities, successful job bids require 
frank self-assessment. “It takes a realistic 
view of one’s own strengths and weak- 
nesses for a person to become an effective 
self-advocate,” says Carla Romney, chair of 
the undergraduate science and engineering 
programme at Boston University in Massa- 
chusetts, who has spent the past decade 
creating programmes to help students with 
disabilities to engage in STEM. Romney cau- 
tions students against overestimating their 
physical abilities. At the same time, they 
should be frank about what they need to suc- 
ceed, and ask for it. She says that although 
attitudes are changing, many students are 
still reluctant to disclose their disabilities on 
application forms for fear that they won't be 
admitted — which, she says, is a disservice 
to themselves. Burgstahler and Romney say 
that it is imperative that students learn the 
communication skills necessary not only 
to become their own advocates, but also to 
become good scientists. “The essence of sci- 
ence,’ says Romney, “is being able to think 
creatively, and sometimes the most creative 
insights come from people who think about 
the world differently.’ = 


differently.” 


Virginia Gewin is a freelance writer based 
in Portland, Oregon. 


TURNING POINT 
William Ja 


William Ja, assistant professor of metabolism 
and ageing at the Scripps Research Institute 

in Jupiter, Florida, is getting noticed — and 
funded — for his cross-disciplinary research in 
protein chemistry and fruitfly genetics. 


Did you intentionally leap from a PhD in 
chemistry into a postdoc in biology? 

Yes and no. I majored in chemistry at the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, as an undergrad- 
uate, but always knew wanted to do something 
biological. I just didn't know what. While getting 
my chemistry PhD at the California Institute of 
Technology in Pasadena, I wanted to bridge 
the gap between chemistry and biology, so I 
switched to a postdoc in pure biology. Then I 
got the chance to work with Seymour Benzer, a 
pioneer in molecular biology known for unrav- 
elling the ties between genes, behaviour and 
longevity. I loved it, but realized how difficult it 
is to stay at the forefront of two disciplines. 


How did you come to work with Benzer? 

My PhD focused on developing techniques to 
help peptides bind to protein targets. Benzer’s 
work on the long-lived fruitfly mutant dubbed 
Methuselah was well known on campus. I 
wondered whether I could use my technique to 
develop peptides that could bind to Methuselah, 
to see whether they could affect ageing in flies. 
At the time, the Glenn Foundation for Medi- 
cal Research in Carpinteria, California, had a 
scholarship programme that aimed to give PhD 
students a sabbatical-like experience. I applied, 
hoping to join Benzer’s lab to do work on age- 
ing in vivo. After that, Benzer invited me back 
as a postdoc. 


What did you learn from that experience? 

We found that certain peptides, when over- 
expressed, act as longevity drugs that can extend 
the lifespan of the fly. I found that I loved work- 
ing on the organismal level. As a chemist, I had 
never worked with things that walk. I got inter- 
ested in fly behaviour, courtship, memory and 
learning. And, because I had no biology experi- 
ence, I asked naive questions — for example, I 
examined flies’ eating and drinking habits. 


Do you have a career strategy? 

I enjoy working on questions that are fun and 
interesting and that no one else is exploring. 
One example is measuring how much flies eat, 
which is difficult in such a small organism. 
Another is whether fruitflies get thirsty, which 
questions a 100-year tradition of rearing them 
in the lab without free water. We found that 
diet and thirst can affect a variety of fruitfly 


phenotypes. My papers are often the result of 
ideas thrown out at lunch or over drinks — 
I’ve hada 10-20% success rate following up on 
questions conceived in a bar. That is how two 
of my best papers — the questions I mention 
above — began. 


How were the diet and thirst findings received? 
Some people doing fruitfly research get upset 
when I present my results, because my find- 
ings might cast doubt on their own work. In 
those instances, I’ve encouraged authors to test 
whether thirst makes a difference and publish 
their results — that is the only way that we'll 
know if this is a significant problem. Debates 
are part of science, but I would say that the 
politics of science has been the biggest surprise 
to me as I’ve moved into a more independent 
stage of my career. I didn’t realize, as a post- 
graduate student, how shielded I was from 
politics. I’ve learned that being a good scientist 
doesn’t mean you are always right. 


As anewassistant professor in a bleak 
economy, where are you looking for money? 
There is a lot of stress in this economy about 
getting grant money, but I do science best when 
I'm working on diverse projects. The Glenn 
Foundation surprised me with an unsolicited 
US$60,000 award last November to continue 
my research into ageing. And in October, I 
received funding to explore non-surgical ster- 
ilization methods for dogs and cats from the 
Found Animals Foundation in Los Angeles, 
California, a non-profit organization dedicated 
to minimizing euthanasia at animal shelters. It 
had a prize for creating a single-dose sterilant 
for cats and dogs, and I wondered about using 
a cytotoxin to attack cells important for repro- 
duction. I wrote a proposal capitalizing on my 
protein-chemistry and molecular-biology expe- 
rience and asked for $200,000. They agreed. m 
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THE PERFECT EGG 


BY TANIA HERSHMAN 


e looks up and catches its eye. Eye? 
H Silly! Visual circuitry. Optical sen- 

sors. But he’s sure, he’s sure it looked 
right at him. He eats his perfectly boiled egg. 
Can't stop himself from saying: “Thank you, 
this is just right,’ and swears he sees pleasure, 
just a hint, on its flawless face. Then it turns 
and begins to load the dishwasher. He dunks 
his toast into the runny yolk and tries not to 
dwell on it. 

When he finishes, he gets up and 
puts his plate, knife and spoon into the 
sink. It is standing there, waiting. 

“Please clean out the fridge, includ- 
ing the ice trays,” he says. “They need 
defrosting.” It nods. Is there a smile? 
I'm going mad, he thinks. He puts on 
his coat and leaves. 


In the park he watches more of them 
sitting on benches, watching their 
charges in the playground. He's struck 
by what they don’t. Don't fidget, scratch 
or mess with their hair. Don't turn their 
heads, chat with one another, read 
magazines or talk on mobile phones. 
They are absolutely still, completely 
focused. Just there. 

He is tempted to run up and grab a 
child off the swings, just reach around 
its waist and pull the small body out, 
shrieking. 

Just to see. 

Just to know. 


That night, he watches television while 
it irons in a corner of the living room. 
He is distracted from the sitcom that 
he won't admit he waits for each week 
by the smell of steaming fabric, the 
handkerchiefs he’s had for 40 years 
or more, always neatly pressed. Worn 
a little, torn, but clean and wrinkle- 
free. 

He stands up and, over by the ironing 
board, makes a big show of unzipping his 
fly. 

No stirring. Not a flicker. It stops ironing 
and waits for further instructions. 

He takes the trousers off, one leg and then 
the other, wobbling slightly as he tries to 
keep his dignity. He hands them over. 

“Please do these too,’ he says, and sits 
back on the sofa in his underwear. He starts 
to laugh as, on the screen, the wife comes 
home and shouts at the useless husband. 


Domestic bliss? 


Next morning, after another perfect egg 
with toast, he says: “Come with me.” It walks 
behind him to the hall. 

He opens the door to the cupboard under- 
neath the stairs. 

“Please go inside,” he says, and it obeys. He 
shuts the door and goes upstairs to his study 
where for several hours in his head are words 
like blackness, suffocation, boredom. 

He switches on the computer and writes 
a long e-mail to the woman who used to be 
his wife, rambling and without punctuation. 


iT My 


ee] 


He says things he wishes hed said in life, or 
in that life, at least. At first he calls it poetry 
and then he sees it’s not. He deletes it and 
goes back down. 

He walks about in the kitchen and from 
kitchen to living room, living room to down- 
stairs bathroom. Then he stands in the hall, 
listening. He opens the cupboard door. Dark, 
no movement at all. It 
has no lights on.Oh my NATURE.COM 
god, he thinks. Follow Futures on 

“Are you...?” he Facebookat: 
says. go.nature.com/mtoodm 
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It whirs quickly out of Sleep mode. 

“Please, come out,” he says. It glides past 
him, nothing in its eyes or on its face. He 
has a sensation in his sinuses, unpleasant, 
unwelcome. He boils the kettle, leaves the 
full mug of tea on the counter, gets his coat 
and leaves. 


In the park, he watches them again. Are 
they watching him watching them watch- 
ing? He ambles over to the swings and puts 
ahand out, leaning on the rail as small girls 
giggle and try to touch the sky. No 
one moves or does anything. No one 
even looks in his direction. 

How fast could they run if...? 

Would it be just the one whod 
tackle him to the playground floor? 
Or all of them, some sort of instanta- 
neous communication rousing them 
to action? 

After a few minutes, the screams 
and creaking of the swings gives him 
shooting pains through his skull. He 
heads for home. 


He eats dinner, listening to the radio, 
the evening news. He finishes, puts 
the plate in the sink, then he says: 
“Please come with me. And leads it 
upstairs. In the bedroom he instructs 
it to sit in the armchair in the corner. 
He puts on his pyjamas with some 
coyness, a wardrobe door shielding 
him. Then he gets into bed and pulls 
the covers tight around himself. 

“Please watch, he tells it. “Just keep 
an eye. Make sure that nothing... I 
mean, no sleeping” 

He switches off his bedside light 
and can see a faint green glow com- 
ing from the armchair. He lies with 
his eyes open for a few moments and 
then he falls asleep. 


In the morning, refreshed, he eats his perfect 
egg. 

“Thank you,” he says, and puts his plate, 
knife and fork into the sink. “Please do the 
carpets today,” he tells it, and heads towards 
the stairs. m 


Tania Hershman’ book The White Road 
and Other Stories (commended, Orange 
Award for New Writers) was included in 
New Scientist’ Best Books of 2008. Tania 
is writer-in-residence at the University of 
Bristol’s science faculty. 
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Identification of two genes causing reinforcement in 
the Texas wildflower Phlox drummondii 


Robin Hopkins! & Mark D. Rausher? 


Species formation generates biological diversity and occurs when 
traits evolve that prevent gene flow between populations. 
Discerning the number and distribution of genes underlying these 
traits and, in a few cases, identifying the genes involved, has greatly 
enhanced our understanding over the past 15 years of species 
formation (reviewed by Noor and Feder’ and Wolf et al.’). 
However, this work has almost exclusively focused on traits that 
restrict gene flow between populations that have evolved as a by- 
product of genetic divergence between geographically isolated 
populations. By contrast, little is known about the characteristics 
of genes associated with reinforcement, the process by which natural 
selection directly favours restricted gene flow during the formation 
of species. Here we identify changes in two genes that appear to cause 
a flower colour change in Phlox drummondii, which previous work 
has shown contributes to reinforcement. Both changes involve cis- 
regulatory mutations to genes in the anthocyanin biosynthetic 
pathway (ABP). Because one change is recessive whereas the other 
is dominant, hybrid offspring produce an intermediate flower 
colour that is visited less by pollinators, and is presumably mal- 
adaptive. Thus genetic change selected to increase prezygotic isola- 
tion also appears to result in increased postzygotic isolation. 

Natural selection can directly favour species formation through a pro- 
cess termed reinforcement. If two incipient species experience secondary 
contact and produce maladaptive hybrids, selection favours decreased 
gene flow and increased reproductive isolation between them*”. 
Reinforcement can be recognized by a resulting pattern known as 
reproductive character displacement: reproductive isolation is greater 
in sympatry than in allopatry*. Although the occurrence of reinforcement 
was historically controversial®’, empirical studies have documented 
reinforcing selection and reproductive character displacement in birds, 
insects, amphibians, plants and mammals, suggesting that it is a com- 
mon step in the process of species formation (reviewed by Ortiz- 
Barrientos et al.’ and Pfennig and Pfennig’). Despite this work, little 
is known about genetic changes associated with reinforcement (but 
see studies of quantitative trait loci by Ortiz-Barrientos et al.’° and 
Saether et al."'). 

Divergence of floral colour in P. drummondii constitutes one of the 
best-documented cases of reinforcement in plants’? and exhibits the 
classic pattern of reproductive character displacement. P. drummondii 
and the closely related P. cuspidata produce similar light-blue flowers 
throughout the allopatric parts of their ranges. However, in the area of 
sympatry, P. drummondii has dark-red flowers, representing the only 
natural evolution of red flowers in the Phlox clade’*. Both species of 
Phlox and colours of P. drummondii are pollinated by the same array 
of species of Lepidoptera'*. Hybrids between these two species are 
formed at rates as high as 11% in the area of sympatry’*. The hybrids 
are vigorous but have high, although not complete, male and female 
sterility’? >. Experimental crosses indicate as many as 40% of hand- 
pollinated hybrid flowers will mature at least one seed and as many as 
72% of crosses sired by hybrid pollen will set one seed’’. Additionally, 
allozyme data show low levels of gene flow between these species of 
Phlox'*. Although other traits may contribute to prezygotic isolation 


(including possible reinforcement traits such as self-compatibility’’), 
Levin demonstrated that the shift from light-blue to dark-red flowers 
in P. drummondii decreases interspecific hybridization by 66%, indi- 
cating that the change in flower colour substantially increases prezygotic 
reproductive isolation’*. Given the above estimates, the hybridization 
rate before the evolution of dark-red flower colour could have been as 
high as 28%, which, with low hybrid fitness, would presumably create 
strong selection to decrease hybridization. 

We determined that the evolutionary transition from light-blue to 
dark-red flower colour in P. drummondii results from changes of large 
effect at two loci. F, populations derived from crosses between the 
allopatric colour variant (light blue) and the sympatric colour variant 
(dark red) segregate four discrete flower colours: dark blue, light blue, 
dark red and light red (Fig. 1a). Quantification of the spectral reflectance 
of 200 F, flowers, transformed into two-dimensional Commission 
internationale de léclairage (CIE) 1976 colour space’’, followed by 
discriminant analysis verified our discrete classifications (Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 1 and Supplementary Table 4a, b). The ratios of counts within 
these categories are very close to the 9:3:3:1 ratios expected from two 
loci with complete dominance ( 03, N=618) = 0.92, P = 0.8206) (Sup- 
plementary Table 3). One locus, H, determines flower hue, with blue 
allele dominant to red, whereas the second locus, I, determines colour 
intensity, with the dark allele dominant to the light. 

These two loci appear to determine the types and amounts of antho- 
cyanin floral pigment produced in P. drummondii. Anthocyanin pig- 
ments, the final products of the well-characterized and highly conserved 
ABP, are derived from six common types of anthocyanidin by the 
addition of sugar and/or methyl moieties'’. Less-hydroxylated antho- 
cyanidins give rise to redder pigments whereas more-hydroxylated 
anthocyanidins give rise to bluer pigments'’. Correspondingly, blue- 
flowered P. drummondii (H-) produce anthocyanins derived from both 
the less-hydroxylated cyanidin and peonidin pigments, as well as the 
more-hydroxylated malvidin pigment, whereas red flowers (hh) pro- 
duce exclusively the less-hydroxylated pigments (Fig. 1b). The change 
in floral hue thus results from redirecting flux from the malvidin branch 
of the anthocyanin pathway to the cyanidin/peonidin branch (Fig. Ic). 
Individuals with increased colour intensity (J-) produce more pigment 
than ii individuals, without an effect on pigment composition (Fig. 1b 
and Supplementary Table 5a, b). These biochemical patterns, coupled 
with the structure of the ABP (Fig. 1c), suggest candidate genes for the 
hue and intensity loci. 

The structure of the ABP (Fig. 1c) suggests that the loss of flux down 
the malvidin branch of the ABP might result from changes in one of three 
candidate genes: (1) loss of function or reduced expression of the gene 
coding for the branching enzyme flavanoid 3’5'-hydroxylase (F3’5’H); 
(2) alteration of the substrate specificity owing to a coding mutation in 
the gene for dihydroflavonol 4-reductase (DFR) making the enzyme 
unable to metabolize the malvidin precursor dihydromyricitin; and (3) 
a similar alteration of the substrate specificity of anthocyanidin 
synthase (ANS). To examine these possibilities, we analysed multiple 
F, populations for co-segregation of floral hue with single nucleotide 
polymorphism (SNP) markers in the candidate genes. In a total of 100 
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Figure 1 | Flower colour phenotypes in F, individuals. a, Representative 
pictures of the four flower colours in F, populations: dark blue, light blue, dark 
red, light red (from left to right). Total counts in F, populations indicated under 
each flower. Ratios of counts are similar to 9:3:3:1 (Caren N=618) = 0.92, 

P= 0.8206). b, Relative anthocyanidin pigment production results in variation 
in F, flower colour. Production of all three pigments is significantly different 
between hue classes. The light- and dark-red flowers produce no malvidin 
(Fa.25) = 134.03, P< 0.0001), and significantly more peonidin (F(,,25) = 58.88, 
P<0.0001) and cyanidin (Fi; 25) = 21.57, P = 0.0002). The amount of pigment 
production is significantly different between classes of flower intensity, with 
high-intensity flowers producing more of each flower colour pigment (Fmavidin 
(1,25) = 8.64, P = 0.0092; Freonidin (1,25) = 32.11, P< 0.0001; Foyanidin 

(1,25) = 66.74, P< 0.0001). Standard errors are shown. See Supplementary 
Table 5a-c for full data and multivariate analysis of variance (MANOVA) 
results. c, A simplified schematic of the ABP, showing core enzymes to the right 
of the arrows, with the substrates and products indicated at the ends of the 
arrows. The two branches of the pathway active in P. drummundii produce two 
3'-hydroxylated red pigments (cyanidin and peonidin) and one 5’- 
hydroxylated blue pigment (malvidin). 


individuals there was perfect co-segregation between F3’5'h and floral 
hue (Supplementary Table 7). Moreover, genotype at F3’5’h explains 
77% of the variation in flower hue. 

This genetic association corresponds to a downregulation of F3’5'h 
in red flowers. Among F, individuals, there is a nearly 100-fold 
decrease in F3'5'h transcripts in red-flowered compared with blue- 
flowered individuals (Fig. 2a). In addition, red- and blue-flowered 
individuals collected from multiple populations throughout the range 
of P. drummondii have a comparable difference in F3’5'h expression 
(Fig. 2b) These results demonstrate three features of the genetic change 
associated with the shift to red flowers: (1) variation in hue is associated 
with transcript level of F3'5’h; (2) genotype at F3’5'h predicts tran- 
script level; and (3) the expression difference evident between naturally 
occurring flower colour variants segregates as a single locus in F, 
individuals. 

These patterns imply that expression variation at F3’5'h is caused by 
variation in a cis-regulatory element. Allele-specific expression assays 
confirm this inference: in heterozygous (Hh) individuals, the red allele 
is almost completely downregulated (Fig. 2c). This allelic imbalance 
indicates a cis-regulatory change, whereas equal expression of the two 
alleles would indicate trans-acting regulation of expression”. 
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Figure 2 | Results of expression experiments on the hue locus (F3’5’h). 
Quantitative PCR results showing relative expression of F3'5'h in blue and red 
individuals in two F, populations (a) and six field populations (b). Transcripts 
of F3'5‘h in red floral tissue (shown in red) are significantly lower than levels 
detected in blue tissue (shown in blue) in both F, populations (F(,,26) = 250.89, 
P<0.0001) and field-collected individuals (F136) = 30.21, P = 0.0053). Delta- 
delta cycle-threshold (ddct) indicates relative transcript levels, and bars indicate 
two standard error units. c, Allele-specific expression of F3’5'h in multiple 
heterozygous individuals (Hh) from two crosses. Each bar represents the 
relative contribution of the red allele (shown in red) and the blue allele (shown 
in blue) to the total expression detected in heterozygous individuals from F, 
families C and D. Relative allelic representation in complementary DNA 
(cDNA) from heterozygous individuals is significantly different from the 
relative allelic representation in genomic DNA (gDNA) (Fi,,32) = 375.93, 
P<0.0001), indicating a cis-regulatory change controlling expression of the 
red allele. The genomic samples from heterozygous individuals show nearly 
equal allelic representation (0.5). See Supplementary Fig. 3 for experimental 
control data. 


Based on the structure of the ABP, we identified three candidate 
genetic changes that could explain the increased pigment production 
in dark (J-) flowers: (1) a cis-regulatory change that increases produc- 
tion of an ABP enzyme with control over pathway flux; (2) increased 
enzymatic efficiency (through coding-sequence mutations) of a rate- 
controlling enzyme in the ABP; and (3) increased expression or func- 
tion of an ABP transcription factor coordinately regulating the 
expression of several enzymes. To evaluate these possibilities, we 
cloned and sequenced genes coding for the core enzymes of the path- 
way (Fig. 1c), as well as an R2R3-Myb transcription factor orthologous 
to those known to regulate ABP enzymes in other angiosperms. Of 
these genes, the marker in R2R3-Myb co-segregates perfectly with 
flower colour intensity in 100 F, individuals (Supplementary Table 
8) and genotype explains 71% of the intensity variation. These obser- 
vations suggest Myb corresponds to the intensity locus. 

This correspondence is further supported by quantification of Myb 
transcript in F, individuals. Myb expression is significantly higher in 
dark individuals than light individuals (Fig. 3a), demonstrating that 
both genotype and expression of this transcription factor are associated 
with variation in pigment production. Furthermore, field-collected 
individuals show the same association between expression of Myb 
and flower colour intensity (Fig. 3b). Finally, analysis of allele-specific 
expression in heterozygous (Ji) individuals show that the ‘dark’ allele is 
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Figure 3 | Results of expression experiments of the intensity locus (R2R3- 
Myb). Relative expression of R2R3-Myb in dark and light F, individuals (a) and 
natural field populations (b). There is a significant upregulation associated with 
dark individuals relative to light both in F, individuals (Fq,12) = 8.11, 

P= 0.0173) and in field-collected individuals (F(,,59 = 14.91, P = 0.0023). 

c, Allele-specific expression indicates significantly different allelic 
representation in cDNA relative to gDNA in heterozygous individuals (Ji) from 
three F, families (F(,,12) = 116.74, P< 0.0001). The over-representation of the 
dark allele (dark grey) relative to the light allele (light grey) indicates a cis- 
regulatory change. See Supplementary Fig. 4 for complete control data. d, There 
is significant upregulation of transcript levels of all core ABP enzymes in field- 
collected dark individuals (dark grey) relative to light individuals (light grey). 
Fins (1,36) — 5.19, P= 0.0305; Feyi (1,36) — 5.07, P= 0.032; Fey (1,36) — 15.81, 
P= 0.0004; Fas, (1,36) = 13.45, P = 0.001; Fans 1.36) = 36.7, P< 0.0001. For full 
MANOVA results see Supplementary Table 10. Standard errors are indicated 
on graphs. 


upregulated relative to the ‘light’ allele (Fig. 3c), a pattern indicative ofa 
cis-regulatory change at the Myb locus. 

In all species that have been examined, this Myb coordinately activates 
several, if not all, of the ABP enzyme-coding genes’’. Thus we expect that 
if changes in expression of Myb influence pigment intensity, there should 
be correlated expression changes in the ABP enzyme-coding genes. This 
expectation was realized: all five core-enzyme genes exhibited significant 
upregulation in dark flowers relative to light flowers (Fig. 3d). These 
results indicate that a cis-regulatory mutation at the R2R3-MYB tran- 
scription factor causes the increased colour intensity of P. drummondii 
flowers in sympatric populations. 

Our investigation has provided the first identification of genetic 
changes causing reinforcement of species boundaries. Ideally, we 
would like to have confirmed the identity of the hue and intensity loci 
by either fine mapping or transformation, but this is not currently 
feasible in non-model systems like P. drummondii. Nevertheless, we 
are confident that we have identified the correct genes. Not only do 
F3'5'h and Myb co-segregate perfectly with the hue and intensity loci, 
respectively, but both exhibit changes in expression levels in the direc- 
tions that are expected to produce the observed phenotypic changes. 
Moreover, the alternative possibility that the changes are due to linked 
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transcription factors is ruled out by differences in allele-specific 
expression. 

We have shown that reinforcement may involve changes in a few 
genes, each change having a large phenotypic effect. Our results 
expand upon two previous analyses of the genetic architecture of re- 
inforcement, which report the involvement of a small number of 
quantitative trait loci’®”*. This simple genetic architecture is consistent 
with theoretical expectations, which indicate that selection for re- 
inforcement is most likely to result in increased reproductive isolation 
when the phenotypic effect of the assortative mating allele is large and 
selection for reproductive isolation is strong””°. 

Ortiz-Barrientos et al.'° suggest that reinforcing reproductive isola- 
tion should be inherited as a dominant trait because of Haldane’s sieve 
(the greater probability of a new dominant adaptive mutation reaching 
fixation than a recessive mutation’'). The intensity locus fits this 
expectation, with the derived dark allele dominant to the light allele. 
In contrast, the hue locus shows the reverse pattern, with the derived 
red allele recessive to the ancestral blue allele. Although it is easier for 
selection to increase the frequency ofa novel dominant allele, Haldane’s 
sieve can be overcome with strong selection’. Additionally, probability 
of fixation has been found to be independent of dominance when 
adaptations are not new mutations but are standing genetic variation”. 
Either of these possibilities could explain the fixation of the red allele in 
sympatry. 

Much work investigating the process of speciation focuses on categor- 
izing traits as a particular type of reproductive isolation mechanism 
(that is, prezygotic or postzygotic) (reviewed by Lowry et al.” and 
Nosil et al.**). Recently it has become clear that a single trait can affect 
multiple types of reproductive isolation’*”®, but it remains unclear how 
commonly this occurs. Although the most obvious effect of floral-colour 
evolution in P. drummondii is increased premating isolation with 
P. cuspidata, the associated genetic changes may also have led to 
increased postzygotic isolation. Hybrids between the dark-red-flowered 
P. drummondii and the light-blue-flowered P. cuspidata have dark-blue 
flowers, which differ from the two parental species. Levin has shown that 
pollinators discriminate against this intermediate hybrid flower colour”’. 
Although further experimental tests are required, this discrimination 
probably reduces male outcross success and possibly seed set, causing 
reduced fitness of the hybrids beyond that associated with intrinsic 
postzygotic isolation. Our work shows how the pattern of genetic domi- 
nance can influence whether a trait can contribute to multiple types of 
isolation. This hypothesized extrinsic postzygotic isolation arises only 
because the novel allele at the intensity locus is dominant, whereas the 
novel allele at the hue locus is recessive. Had the novel alleles at both 
loci exhibited the same dominance, hybrids would have had the same 
flower colour as one of the parents. 

Finally, both of the genetic changes contributing to reinforcement in 
P. drummondii involve cis-regulatory mutations, rather than func- 
tional (coding-sequence) mutations in pathway enzymes. The types 
of mutation described here are similar to those described for other 
cases of flower colour evolution in which reinforcement is not known 
to be involved’***”. These similarities suggest that the genetic basis of 
reinforcement may be comparable to that of adaptations not asso- 
ciated with reinforcement. However, only by indentifying the genetic 
basis of reinforcement in other systems can we understand what 
aspects of the molecular genetic basis of these traits are generally 
important for reinforcement and which are unique to a particular 
system. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


F, populations were created from crossing parents collected from allopatry with those 
collected from sympatry (Supplementary Table 1). F, individuals were phenotyped 
for flower colour and sampled for DNA and RNA extractions. Anthocyanidins were 
extracted from floral tissue using standard protocol and identified and quantified 
using high-performance liquid chromatography”. Candidate genes were amplified 
from parental individuals to identify SNPs, and F, individuals were genotyped. The 
Roche Universal ProbeLibrary system was used to quantify expression of all candidate 
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genes from F, and field-collected populations. Pyrosequencing technology was used 
to quantify allele-specific expression in individuals heterozygous at flower colour 
loci’®. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 


F, crosses. Seeds were collected from plants in six populations (Supplementary 
Table 1) in the spring of 2006, and germinated and grown at the Duke University 
greenhouses. Seeds were soaked for 48h in 500 p.p.m. giberellic acid, planted in 
Metro-Mix 360 (Sun Gro Horticulture), and stratified for 6 days at 4°C. Plants 
were transplanted at the four-true-leaf stage into a 50:50 mix of Fafard 4P (Conrad 
Fafard) and PermaTill One Time (Carolina Stalite Company). Light-blue plants 
were crossed with dark-red plants to form F, seeds. F, seeds were grown as above 
and self-fertilized to create F, populations. Self-incompatibility was overcome 
using bud pollination. 

Flower colour phenotyping. All F, individuals were categorically phenotyped for 
flower colour, and a 7’ test was used to determine if the ratio of categorical flower 
colour counts differed from 9:3:3:1 (Supplementary Table 3). A subset of indivi- 
duals were quantitatively phenotyped with a StellarNet EPP2000C spectrometer 
with a SL1 visible light source and a SL5 deuterium +halogen ultraviolet—visible 
light source (StellarNet). Raw reflectance was transformed into two-dimensional 
CIE 1976 LUV colour space’® (Supplementary Fig. 1). This transformation creates 
two axes of variation: the x axis corresponds to w’ and the y axis corresponds to v’. 
The white point is located at (v’ = 0.4683305, u’ = 0.197833). The v’ coordinate 
represents a measure of hue, and distance from the white point is a quantitative 
measure of intensity. We used canonical discriminant analysis to confirm that 
flower colour grouped into four discrete categories (Supplementary Table 4a, b). 
Anthocyanindins were extracted from a total of 26 individuals (12 from cross A, 14 
from cross B) using standard methods of dissolving petal tissue in HCl followed by 
isoamyl alcohol extractions*®. Pigments were identified using high-performance 
liquid chromatography as described in Des Marais and Rausher*’. Pigments were 
quantified by calculating the area under the high-performance liquid chromato- 
graphy peak and scaled to the corresponding standards. We used a MANOVA to 
determine if pigment amount differed by intensity, hue, family and all interactions 
of main effects. We used subsequent individual ANOVA models to determine 
significance of each of the above effects on amount of individual pigments (Sup- 
plementary Table 5a, b). Allanalyses used SAS software version 9.1 (SAS Institute). 
Genetic association. Leaf tissue was collected from F, and parental individuals. A 
modified cetyltrimethylammonium bromide (CTAB) extraction was used to isolate 
the DNA (as in Kelly and Willis*' but with an additional 2% Triton X-100 added to 
the CTAB solution and a3 M sodium acetate wash after ethanol precipitation). Genes 
in the ABP were amplified, first using degenerate primers designed from orthologous 
genes in closely related species and then with species-specific primers in subsequent 
amplifications (Supplementary Table 6). Parental sequences for each gene were used 
to identify SNPs segregating in the F, populations. A subset of F, individuals were 
genotyped at each ABP gene. For those genes that showed an association, subsequent 
F, individuals were genotyped. 7° tests were used to confirm associations between 
genotype and phenotype (Supplementary Tables 7 and 8). A mixed-model ANOVA 
with F, family as a random effect was used to determine how much quantitative 
flower colour variation was explained by F3’5'h and the R2R3-Myb genotype. For this 
analysis we used flower colour reflectance transformed into CIE colour space to 
determine quantitative measures of hue and intensity (see above). The y axis, cor- 
responding to the value of v’, is the measure of hue and the distance each flower 
colour point is from the white point (v’ = 0.4683305, u’ = 0.197833) is the measure 
of intensity. All analyses used SAS software version 9.1 (SAS Institute). 
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RNA expression analyses. All expression analyses were performed on flower-bud 
tissue collected approximately 2 days before opening. RNA was extracted from 
individuals using the SpectrumTM Plant Total RNA Kit (Sigma-Aldrich). The 
Roche Applied Science Universal ProbeLibrary (Roche Diagnostics) was used to 
quantify expression of each gene in the ABP**. Probes sites and primers were 
designed using the online design centre (http://www.roche-applied-science.com/ 
sis/rtpcr/upl/ezhome.html) (Supplementary Table 9). A Thermo Scientific Verso 
1-Step RT-qPCR kit was used to amplify according to the manufacturer’s instruc- 
tions (Fisher Scientific). Twenty-six F, individuals were used in the F3’5'h 
expression assay. Twelve F2 individuals were used in the Myb expression assay. 
Two replicate reactions were performed for each sample and the average cycle- 
threshold value was used in all analyses. Efl-« was amplified in each sample to 
control for total amount of RNA in each extraction. Raw expression data were 
analysed as in Rieu and Powers*’. We used a mixed-model ANOVA to detect a 
significant difference in expression in candidate genes between colour groups. F, 
family was used as a random effect in the model. 

We collected seeds from natural populations of P. drummondii in both allopatry 

and sympatry (Supplementary Table 2), grew them in the Duke University green- 
house and extracted RNA from bud tissue as described above. Thirty-six indivi- 
duals were used from field-collected population expression assays, with an 
additional 14 individuals from two additional populations for the Myb assay. 
Transcript levels of all genes in the ABP were quantified as above. We used a 
MANOVA to determine if flower colour intensity has an effect on expression of 
non-causal ABP genes (Chs, Chi, F3h, Dfr, Ans). Subsequent ANOVAs were used 
to determine if each individual gene shows a significant effect of intensity on 
expression (Supplementary Table 10). All analyses were performed using SAS 
software version 9.1 (SAS Institute). 
Allele-specific expression. RNAs from F, individuals and heterozygous F, indi- 
viduals were used to quantify allele-specific expression at both the F3’5’h and the 
Myb genes. A schematic of the assay design (Supplementary Fig. 2) shows the SNP 
identity, as well as amplification and sequencing primer sequences. RNA was 
extracted as described above from 28 individuals for the Myb assays (11 hetero- 
zygotes and seven homozygous controls) and from eight individuals for the F3'5’h 
assay (six heterozygotes and two homozygous controls). A reverse transcription 
reaction was performed using InvitrogenTM SuperScript II (Life Technologies) 
according to the manufacturer’s instructions. DNA was extracted from leaf tissue 
as described above. For each individual, two replicate DNA and four replicate 
cDNA PCRs were run. No-template controls and no-sequencing-primer controls 
were performed as well. Pyrosequencing reactions were run on all samples using 
PyroMARKTM Q96ID (Qiagen)'***. Experiments on both genes were indepen- 
dently replicated. 
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Brain changes in response to nerve damage or cochlear trauma can 
generate pathological neural activity that is believed to be responsible 
for many types of chronic pain and tinnitus'*. Several studies have 
reported that the severity of chronic pain and tinnitus is correlated 
with the degree of map reorganization in somatosensory and auditory 
cortex, respectively’*. Direct electrical or transcranial magnetic stimu- 
lation of sensory cortex can temporarily disrupt these phantom sensa- 
tions’. However, there is as yet no direct evidence for a causal role of 
plasticity in the generation of pain or tinnitus. Here we report evid- 
ence that reversing the brain changes responsible can eliminate the 
perceptual impairment in an animal model of noise-induced tinnitus. 
Exposure to intense noise degrades the frequency tuning of auditory 
cortex neurons and increases cortical synchronization. Repeatedly 
pairing tones with brief pulses of vagus nerve stimulation completely 
eliminated the physiological and behavioural correlates of tinnitus in 
noise-exposed rats. These improvements persisted for weeks after the 
end of therapy. This method for restoring neural activity to normal 
may be applicable to a variety of neurological disorders. 

Damage to the peripheral nervous system causes plasticity in mul- 
tiple regions of the central nervous system. Significant changes have 
been reported in map organization, spontaneous activity, neural syn- 
chronization and stimulus selectivity’. The ideal method of testing 
whether map plasticity or some other form of plasticity is directly 
responsible for chronic pain and tinnitus would be to reverse the plas- 
ticity and evaluate the perceptual consequence. 

Recent attempts to use sensory exposure or discrimination training 
to reverse the map changes in individuals with tinnitus or chronic pain 
have provided some temporary relief*’. Although the clinical benefits 
were limited, these studies provide some support for the hypothesis 
that neural plasticity could be used to treat these conditions. It is 
possible that a long-lasting reversal of the pathological plasticity in 
these patients would provide significant relief. 

Studies in animals have shown that repeatedly pairing sensory stimuli 
with electrical stimulation of the cholinergic nucleus basalis generates 
powerful and long-lasting changes in cortical organization®. In principle, 
this method could be used to reverse the effect of pathological plastic 
changes that are associated with tinnitus and chronic pain’ **. However, 
nucleus basalis stimulation is highly invasive and, thus, not practical for 
clinical use. We have developed a less invasive method for generating 
targeted neural plasticity by pairing vagus nerve stimulation (VNS) with 
sensory inputs, and have demonstrated a potential clinical application. 

VNS triggers the release of neuromodulators known to promote plas- 
tic changes. The efficacy of VNS in enhancing plasticity seems to lie in 
the synergistic action of multiple neuromodulators acting in the cerebral 
cortex and other brain regions’. VNS improves learning and memory of 
associated events in rats and humans using identical VNS parameters’®. 

Our study tests the hypothesis that the pairing of VNS with tones could 
be used to drive neural plasticity that would reverse the behavioural 
correlate of tinnitus in noise-exposed rats. The first set of experiments 
confirms that repeatedly pairing a single tone frequency with VNS is 
sufficient to generate specific and long-lasting changes in cortical maps. 


The rationale for our tinnitus therapy is that increasing the number of 
cortical neurons tuned to frequencies other than the tinnitus frequency 
ought to reduce the overrepresented tinnitus frequency. The second set of 
experiments confirms that repeatedly pairing a range of tone frequencies 
with VNS can be used to reverse the behavioural and neural correlates of 
tinnitus in noise-exposed rats. 

In our first set of experiments, we sought to evaluate whether pairing 
VNS with tones can generate precise, long-lasting and large-scale changes 
in the frequency representation in the cortex, as we found for nucleus 
basalis stimulation. We paired VNS with a 9-kHz, 60-dB SPL tone (m = 8 
rats) or a 19-kHz, 50-dB SPL tone (m = 5 rats) for 20 days (SPL, sound 
pressure level), 300 times per day in normal-hearing rats with cuff elec- 
trodes implanted on the left cervical vagus nerve (Methods). The VNS- 
tone pairing procedure was identical to earlier tone pairing procedures 
with nucleus basalis, ventral tegmentum or locus coeruleus stimulation 
that generate long-lasting map plasticity*""”. VNS parameters (30 Hz, 
0.8 mA) were similar to the parameters used in previous rat and human 
VNS studies, except that the duration of stimulation and the widths of 
individual pulses were reduced by 60-fold and fivefold, respectively 
(Methods and Supplementary Fig. 2). The 0.5 s of VNS used in this study 
was sufficient to reduce the amplitude of the cortical electroencephalo- 
gram briefly (Supplementary Fig. 3 and supplemental data). Twenty-four 
hours after the last VNS-tone pairing session, we used standard micro- 
electrode mapping techniques to document frequency map plasticity. 
VNS-tone pairing caused a 70-79% increase in the number of primary 
auditory cortex (A1) sites with a characteristic frequency near the paired 
tone frequency (Fig. 1). This result confirms our hypothesis that VNS- 
tone pairing can be used to direct map plasticity lasting more than 24h. 

Pairing VNS with sensory stimuli is a potentially attractive method 
of modifying neural circuits without significant side effects. VNS is well 
tolerated in the 50,000 patients who currently receive VNS therapy for 
epilepsy or depression”. By pairing tones with brief trains of VNS, we 
have been able to alter cortical frequency maps significantly in rats 
using only 1% of the VNS that is delivered clinically (that is, 30 s every 
5 min, 24h per day) for epilepsy treatment in humans. 

Having demonstrated that VNS can be used to generate specific and 
long-lasting map plasticity, in our second set of studies we sought to 
evaluate whether VNS-directed plasticity could be adapted to renormalize 
pathological plasticity and eliminate tinnitus. Exposure to intense, high- 
frequency noise is known to generate an overrepresentation of mid- 
frequency tones, degrade frequency selectivity and increase excitability 
and synchronization of auditory neurons'*"'°. We induced noise 
trauma by exposing rats to 1h of 115-dBSPL, octave-band noise 
centred at 16 kHz (ref. 17; Methods). Auditory brainstem responses 
were used to confirm the effects of the noise exposure on hearing 
threshold, including temporary deafness for frequencies above 8 kHz 
and a long-lasting increase of auditory brainstem response thresholds 
and latency’® (Supplementary Figs 4 and 5). After noise exposure, twice 
as many A1 recording sites were tuned to frequencies between 2 and 
4kHz in comparison with naive controls (35 + 7% versus 14 + 2%, 
P<0.05), and very few neurons responded to frequencies above 
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Figure 1 | VNS-tone pairing causes map plasticity. Repeatedly pairing VNS 
with a tone increases the number of A1 recordings sites tuned to the paired 
frequency. a, VNS was paired with a 9-kHz tone 6,000 times over 20 days in 
eight rats. b, VNS was paired with a 19-kHz tone in five rats. This group heard 
4-kHz tones equally often but without VNS pairing. Asterisks indicate 
significant (P < 0.05) increases in the fraction of A1 sites with characteristic 
frequencies near the paired tone. Error bars, s.e.m. This result in normal- 
hearing rats suggested that VNS-tone pairing might be used to reverse the map 
distortions induced by exposure to intense noise. 


23 kHz (1.7 + 1% versus 11.5 + 3%, P< 0.01). The average frequency 
bandwidth of Al neurons increased by 21% (1.75 +0.04 versus 
1.47 + 0.03 octaves at 10 dB above threshold, P< 0.00001), and the 
average number of spikes evoked by a tone within each site’s receptive 
field increased by 30% (4.3 + 0.1 versus 3.3 + 0.1, P< 0.00001). The 
average spontaneous rate increased by 23% (17.7+0.6 versus 
14.3 + 0.4 Hz, P<0.00001). The degree of synchronization during 
silence measured using the correlation coefficient between multiunit 
activity recorded at nearby sites was significantly increased (1.7 + 0.01 
versus 0.19 + 0.01 synchronous spikes per second of silence, P < 0.05; 
Methods). These changes in frequency tuning and synchronization are 
similar to the physiological changes observed after noise exposure that 
have been proposed to be directly responsible for tinnitus””’. Earlier 
studies using several different methods have documented that noise 
exposure can generate behavioural correlates of tinnitus near the low- 
frequency edge of the noise trauma’’”?**, However, few studies have 
directly compared neurophysiology and behavioural observations 
from the same animals””’. It was therefore of great interest to us to 
relate noise-induced plasticity to perceptual disturbances. 

Each of the eighteen noise-exposed rats used in this study was 
significantly impaired in its ability to detect a gap in narrowband noise 
centred on 8 or 10kHz, but showed no impairment when the gap 
occurred in narrowband noise centred on 2 or 4 kHz or in broadband 
noise (Fig. 2, 4 weeks after exposure). Several studies have concluded 
that a frequency-specific impairment in gap detection is a likely sign 
that noise-exposed rats experience a mid-frequency tinnitus percept 
which fills the silent gaps'””* (Methods and Supplementary Figs 6-9). 
Although it is not possible to evaluate the subjective experience of rats 
definitively, the gap impairment has been taken as a possible beha- 
vioural correlate of tinnitus. 

Map distortion and tuning curve broadening (but not changes in 
spontaneous activity or synchronization) were significantly correlated 
with the degree of gap impairment in untreated noise-exposed rats 
(R> 0.7 (Pearson correlation coefficient), P< 0.05, n = 8 sham rats; 
Figs 3a, b and 4a-d and Supplementary Fig. 13). These correlations 
must be interpreted with caution because any variability in the initial 
cochlear trauma could generate a correlation between neural and 
behavioural changes even in the absence of a causal relationship. 
Though still not definitive, the best test for a causal relationship would 
be to reverse specifically the plasticity generated by noise exposure and 
document the reversal of the gap detection impairment. 
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Figure 2 | VNS/multiple tone pairing eliminates the behavioural correlate 
of tinnitus. Four weeks after noise exposure, each of the rats in both groups 
was unable to detect a gap in one or more of the narrowband noises tested 
(P > 0.05; Supplementary Fig. 8b). The frequency with the greatest impairment 
four weeks after noise exposure is the putative tinnitus frequency for each rat. 
For both groups, gap detection at the putative tinnitus frequency was 
significantly impaired in comparison to broadband noise (P < 0.05). The gap 
detection at the non-tinnitus frequency is based on gap detection in 16-kHz 
narrowband noise. a, Gap detection at the putative tinnitus frequency (dotted 
line) improved significantly after ten days of VNS-tone pairing, and the 
improvement persisted at least until the acute physiology experiment (n = 5 
rats). b, The sham group (n = 9 rats) continued to be impaired. Two sham rats 
did not contribute data at the non-tinnitus frequency because they showed gap 
impairments at 16 kHz (as well as 8 and 10 kHz) four weeks after noise 
exposure. Black and grey horizontal bars represent duration of VNS and sham 
therapy, respectively. Asterisks represent significant differences (P < 0.05) in 
gap detection at the putative tinnitus frequency between VNS therapy and 
sham therapy rats. Error bars, s.e.m. 


We speculated that pairing VNS with randomly interleaved pure 
tones that span the rat hearing range, but exclude the overrepresented 
frequencies, could decrease the cortical representation of the excluded 
frequencies. We also expected that pairing multiple tone frequencies 
with VNS (‘VNS/multiple tone’ pairing) would increase frequency 
selectivity and decrease synchronization as in our earlier nucleus basalis 
stimulation experiments”. We quantified behavioural and physio- 
logical correlates of tinnitus in noise-exposed rats and then tested 
whether pairing VNS with multiple tone frequencies could reverse 
the pathological plasticity and eliminate the perceptual disturbance in 
these rats. 

VNS was repeatedly paired with multiple pure tones 300 times per 
day for 18 days in seven noise-exposed rats with impaired gap detec- 
tion for mid-frequency sounds (Methods). Because we found that gap 
impairment occurred at 8-10 kHz, we selected the frequency of each 
randomly interleaved tone to be 1.3, 2.2, 3.7, 17.8 or 29.9 kHz. This 
pairing procedure was chosen because previous studies suggest it 
would reduce the cortical response to mid-frequency tones, increase 
frequency selectivity and decrease cortical synchronization’. After 
ten days of therapy, each of the seven rats showed a significant startle 
reduction in cued trials relative to uncued trials for every frequency 
tested (P < 0.05; Fig. 2a and Supplementary Fig. 9a). Thus, pairing of 
VNS with multiple tones reversed the behavioural effect of noise expo- 
sure, which suggests that the rats’ presumed tinnitus was no longer 
present. In contrast, rats in the sham therapy group showed a consistent 
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Figure 3 | VNS/multiple tone pairing reverses map distortion. The increased 
response of Al neurons to tones following noise exposure is reversed by VNS/ 
multiple tone pairing. a, Colour indicates the percentage of Al neurons in naive 
rats that respond to a tone of any frequency and intensity combination. 

b, Percentage of Al neurons that respond to each tone in noise-exposed rats that 
received sham therapy. c, Percentage of Al neurons that respond to each tone in 
noise-exposed rats that received the VNS/multiple tone therapy. Black contour 
lines indicate 20, 40, and 60% responses. The white lines in b surround the regions 
of tones that are significantly increased (P < 0.01) in comparison with naive rats. 
The white lines in c indicate significant decreases (P < 0.01) in comparison with 
noise-exposed sham therapy rats. The filled white circles indicate the tone for 
which the increase in the number of cortical neurons was greatest, which is used 
to quantify the degree of map distortion in Fig. 4a, b. The filled black circles 
indicate the tone for which the proportional increase was greatest. 


impairment in their ability to detect gaps in the putative tinnitus fre- 
quency (Fig. 2b). Each of the nine rats that received sham therapy (tones 
with no VNS, VNS with no tones or no therapy; n = 4, 2, 3 rats, respec- 
tively) did not show a significant startle reduction in cued trials 
(P > 0.05; Supplementary Fig. 9b) for at least one of the frequencies 
tested at each time point. 

In the rats that received VNS paired with multiple tones, the impair- 
ment in gap detection was also eliminated when measured one day, 
one week and three weeks after the end of the therapy. This impair- 
ment was maintained in all three control groups at every time point 
tested (Supplementary Figs 9 and 10). These results indicate that pair- 
ing VNS with multiple tone frequencies is sufficient to eliminate the 
gap impairment induced by noise exposure (Supplementary Fig. 11). 
This is the first method reported to generate a long-lasting reversal of a 
behavioural correlate of chronic tinnitus. 

Three weeks after the end of VNS/multiple tone pairing or sham ther- 
apy, we evaluated the physiological properties of the auditory cortex of 
each rat to determine whether the restored behaviour in the treated group 
was due to renormalization of the auditory cortex. After VNS/multiple 
tone pairing, most of the Al properties that were degraded by noise 
exposure returned to normal levels. For example, the proportion of Al 
neurons with characteristic frequencies between 12 and 23 kHz was indis- 
tinguishable from that in naive controls after VNS/multiple tone treat- 
ment (naive, 20 + 2%; sham, 15 + 5%; therapy, 30 + 9%; Supplementary 
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Figure 4 | Neurophysiological properties of naive, sham and therapy rats. 
a, ¢, €, g, i, Noise exposure caused a significant map distortion (a), decreased 
frequency selectivity (c), increased the tone-evoked response (e), increased the 
spontaneous rate (g) and increased the degree of cortical synchronization (i). VNS/ 
multiple tone pairing returned each of these parameters, except spontaneous 
activity, to normal levels. b, d, f, Map organization (b), frequency selectivity (d) and 
tone-evoked response strength (f) were all correlated with the degree of gap 
impairment in individual rats. h, j, Spontaneous activity (h) and synchronization 
(j) were not significantly correlated with gap impairment. Each rat’s gap detection 
ability was quantified as the average gap detection at the putative tinnitus 
frequency of each rat, averaged across the four time points collected after the 
beginning of therapy (Fig. 2). Error bars, s.e.m. Asterisks represent significant 
differences compared with naive rats (P values as indicated). Triangles and circles 
represent rats from the sham and therapy groups, respectively. 


Figs 12 and 13a). The proportion of Al neurons responding to 4-kHz, 
70-dB SPL tones significantly increased relative to naive controls in sham 
rats and returned to normal levels in rats that had received the therapy 
three weeks earlier (naive, 45.4 + 5.0%; sham, 74.1 + 7.6%; therapy, 
49.1 + 6.6%; Figs 3 (white circles) and 4a). The degree of low-frequency 
map distortion was positively correlated with the degree of gap impair- 
ment observed in individual rats (Fig. 4b and Supplementary Fig. 13b). 
The percentage of cortex responding to 8-kHz, 30-dB SPL tones (Fig. 3, 
black circles) was also well correlated with the gap detection impairment 
(R* = 0.51, P = 0.006). These results support the earlier hypothesis that 
changes in cortical maps are causally related to tinnitus*”*. 
VNS/multiple tone pairing reversed the increase in the width of fre- 
quency tuning of Al multiunit activity (that is, decreased frequency 
selectivity) observed in noise-exposed rats (Fig. 4c). The bandwidth 
(measured at 10, 20, 30 or 40 dB above threshold) averaged across all 
A1 sites was highly correlated with the degree of gap impairment (Fig. 4d 
and Supplementary Fig. 14), thus supporting the earlier hypothesis that 
decreased frequency selectivity is causally related to tinnitus”. 
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VNS/multiple tone pairing reversed the increase in cortical excitability 
observed in noise-exposed rats (Fig. 4e). The average number of spikes 
evoked by tones within each site’s receptive field was weakly correlated 
with the degree of impairment of gap detection (Fig. 4f), supporting the 
earlier hypothesis that tinnitus is related to increased excitability of cortical 
neurons**””. 

Finally, VNS/multiple tone pairing also reversed the increase in cor- 
tical synchronization observed in noise-exposed rats, but did not reverse 
the increase in cortical spontaneous activity observed in noise-exposed 
rats (Fig. 4g, i). There was a trend for the degree of synchronization to be 
correlated with the degree of gap impairment, but no correlation between 
the rate of spontaneous activity and the degree of gap impairment 
(Fig. 4h, j). Our observation that noise-induced increases in spontaneous 
activity and synchronization are not significantly correlated with beha- 
vioural correlates of tinnitus in individual rats is consistent with earlier 
reports'””’. However, given the potential for small changes in anaesthesia 
level to influence spontaneous activity and synchronization in the cortex, 
it remains a possibility that these factors contribute to tinnitus. 

Hearing loss, hyperacusis and tinnitus often result from noise expo- 
sure and could contribute to the gap impairments observed in this study. 
Our results confirm that exposure to intense, high-frequency noise 
causes pathological plasticity that is well correlated with the inability 
to detect a gap in a mid-frequency, 65-dB SPL tone. Correlations alone 
do not suggest that these changes cause tinnitus because another con- 
founding factor (such as variability in the degree of cochlear trauma) 
could cause both variables to be correlated without a causal connection. 
By randomizing the treatment of rats with identical noise exposure, we 
were able to eliminate the potential confound caused by variability in the 
response to noise exposure. Thus, our observation that pairing multiple 
tone frequencies with VNS can reverse both the neural and behavioural 
correlates of tinnitus provides good evidence that abnormal activity in 
the central auditory system is responsible for the subjective experience of 
tinnitus. In addition, neural correlates of hearing loss (tone thresholds) 
and hyperacusis (rate level functions) were not correlated with gap 
impairment in the rats tested (Supplementary Information). Thus, it is 
reasonable to conclude that the gap impairments observed in this study 
are primarily related to tinnitus. 

VNS-directed plasticity represents a potentially powerful approach 
to treating tinnitus. Unlike pharmaceutical approaches, this method 
provides the possibility of generating long-lasting and stimulus-spe- 
cific changes to neural circuits with minimal side effects. Our control 
experiments demonstrate that VNS-directed plasticity is driven by the 
repeated association of VNS with tones, and not by VNS alone. 
Additional studies are needed to determine whether the pairing of 
other sensory events with brief periods of VNS could be used to reverse 
the pathological plasticity associated with other common neurological 
conditions, such as chronic pain and amblyopia. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


The VNS-tone pairing protocols, noise exposure procedure, gap detection testing, 
neurophysiology techniques and analysis are described in Methods. The noise 
exposure procedure, gap detection testing, and neurophysiology techniques were 
identical to those in earlier reports*!””°. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 


VNS surgical protocol. Female Sprague-Dawley rats (250-350 g) were implanted 
with a platinum-iridium bipolar cuff electrode around the left cervical vagus nerve’. 
As in humans, only the left vagus nerve was stimulated because the right vagus 
nerve contains efferents that stimulate the sinoatrial node and can cause cardiac 
complications'*. Leads from the electrode were tunnelled subcutaneously to the top 
of the head. A four-channel connector was used to deliver current to the stimulating 
electrode and monitor the electroencephalogram (EEG) during daily VNS sessions. 
Bone screws placed over the vertex and the cerebellum were used to record auditory 
brainstem responses (ABRs) and EEG. Each rat was given antibiotics to prevent 
infection and a single dose of atropine and dexamethazone to reduce fluid accu- 
mulations in the lungs immediately after completion of the surgery. 

VNS stimulation parameters and single-tone pairing procedures. VNS was 
delivered to unanaesthetized, unrestrained rats in a 25 X 25 X 25cm? wire cage, 
located inside a 50 X 60 X 70 cm?* chamber lined with acoustic insulating foam. A 
pilot study was conducted to determine the minimal VNS parameters that reliably 
reduced EEG amplitude during slow-wave sleep (Supplementary Fig. 3). VNS para- 
meters were identical for every rat in this study. Each 100-t1s, charge-balanced biphasic 
pulse was delivered with a current of 0.8 mA. The stimulation was delivered as a train 
of 15 pulses at 30 Hz (500-ms train duration). Cuff impedances were measured daily 
(~5kQ). The impedance for three rats was unusually high after implantation and 
these rats were assigned to the tone-alone and no-therapy groups. The impedance was 
stable across the duration of training for all other rats. The 500-ms pure tones began 
150 ms after the onset of the VNS train (Supplementary Figs 1 and 2). For our earlier 
nucleus basalis stimulation studies, stimulation beginning either 200 ms before tone 
onset or 50 ms after tone onset generated indistinguishable map plasticity’. 

VNS was delivered 300 times per day for 20 days, during a VNS-tone pairing 
session that lasted 2.5 h (Supplementary Figs 2). To prevent rats from anticipating 
stimulation timing, there was a 50% chance that VNS would be delivered every 15s. 
Twenty-four hours after the last pairing, rats were anaesthetized with pentobarbital 
and the right auditory cortex was exposed to allow for high-density extracellular 
microelectrode mapping*. 

One group of rats (1 = 8) was exposed to a single 9-kHz, 60-dB SPL tone paired 
with VNS. No sound was presented when VNS was not delivered. A second group 
(n = 5) was exposed to a 19-kHz, 50-dB SPL tone paired with VNS. During the 
trials in which no VNS was delivered (50%), a 4-kHz, 50-dB SPL tone was pre- 
sented. As a result, a 19- or 4-kHz tone was delivered every 15s. Frequency and 
intensity calibrations were performed with an ACO Pacific microphone (PS9200- 
7016) and Tucker-Davis Technologies SIGCAL v4.2 software. The free-field tones 
were presented from a speaker (Optimus) suspended 20 cm above the wire cage. 
All paired tones had a 5-ms rise-fall time. The intensity of every tone was selected 
to be approximately 20 dB SPL above the rat hearing threshold. 

Noise exposure and ABRs. Twenty-eight experimental and control rats were 
barbiturate-anaesthetized and exposed to 16-kHz, 115-dB SPL, octave-band noise 
for 1h (refs 17, 20). A single speaker was positioned 5 cm from the left ear. No ear 
plugs were used to restrict the noise exposure to one ear. Bilateral noise exposure 
was used because it best approximates the noise exposure that occurs in humans. To 
confirm cochlear trauma, elevated thresholds were quantified using ABRs in ten 
rats under pentobarbital anaesthesia before noise exposure, immediately after expo- 
sure and 11 weeks after noise exposure (when the auditory cortex was mapped). For 
ABR recordings, the speaker was positioned 10 cm from the left ear and pure tones 
(10 ms long, 2.5-ms rise-fall time) were delivered at a rate of 20 Hz. Tone frequen- 
cies were 4, 10, 16 and 32 kHz in 10-dB steps from 0 to 85dBSPL. Tones were 
randomly interleaved with 1,500 repeats for each frequency-intensity combination. 
The signals were filtered from 100 to 3,000 Hz and recorded using BRAINWARE 
v8.12 (Tucker-Davis Technologies). Threshold was defined as the lowest 10-dB SPL 
step at which an ABR could be recognized (Supplementary Fig. 4). 

Gap detection testing. The Turner gap detection method was used to assess a 
behavioural correlate of tinnitus in every noise-exposed rat'’ (Supplementary Figs 
6-8). This method has previously been cross-validated with a conditioned lever 
suppression task”® (R = 0.75) and a licking suppression task’. The gap detection 
method was selected because it avoids the need for food or water deprivation, 
electric shock or months of behavioural training’’. Testing took place in a 20 X 20 
20 cm? wire-mesh cage ina 67 X 67 X 67 cm’ chamber lined with 5-cm acoustic 
foam. The cage was placed on a startle platform (Lafayette Instrument Co.) that 
used a piezoelectric transducer to generate a continuous record of downward force. 
Sounds were generated using System 3 hardware and software (Tucker-Davis 
Technologies) and were delivered by a speaker (Tucker-Davis Technologies 
FF1) mounted 20cm above the cage. Rats underwent gap detection testing with 
different band-pass-filtered (1,000-Hz bandwidth) sounds centred at 2, 4, 8, 10, 16, 
20 and 24kHz at 65 dB SPL (ref. 17). Startle responses were elicited by a 20-ms 
burst of white noise at 100 dB SPL. In 50% of trials, a 50-ms gap embedded in the 
continuous sound served as a warning of a subsequent startling noise and allowed 
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rats to reduce the amplitude of the response (Supplementary Fig. 7b). The gap in 
the narrowband noise began 100 ms before the onset of the broadband startling 
noise. Rats underwent 30 trials during each session. The order of sessions with 
different continuous sounds was counterbalanced across rats. The interval between 
each startle sound was 30-35 s. 

In untreated noise-exposed rats, gaps in a specific narrowband sound (usually 8 
or 10 kHz) did not serve as an effective warning, presumably because the ongoing 
tinnitus percept prevented the rats from detecting the silent gap. Thus, the animals 
were not warned that a loud startling noise was coming and exhibited a strong 
startle response (Supplementary Figs 7b and 8b). Gap detection was quantified as 
one minus the ratio of the startle amplitude when the startling noise was preceded 
by a gap in the 65-dB SPL, continuous narrowband sound to the startle amplitude 
when the startling noise was not preceded by a warning gap. Supplementary Fig. 8 
shows typical data from one noise-exposed rat for a session in which the noise 
burst was cued with a gap in broadband noise (left) and a session in which a gap in 
an 8-kHz tone served as the warning cue (right). The warning gap typically 
reduced the startle amplitude by 60-70% (Supplementary Fig. 8a). In noise- 
exposed rats, gaps in the narrowband noise centred near the low edge of the 
trauma noise typically reduced the startle amplitude by less than 20%, which is 
not a statistically significant reduction (Supplementary Fig. 8b). The same pro- 
cedure was also administered using gaps in 65-dB SPL broadband noise as warning 
cues of the startling noise (Supplementary Fig. 7a). The frequency with the greatest 
impairment four weeks after noise exposure is the putative tinnitus frequency for 
each rat (Fig. 2). 

Thirty-six rats were initially tested using the gap startle task for inclusion in this 
study. Five rats were excluded from the study because they showed no detectable 
startle response to the noise burst. Of the 31 remaining rats, three were excluded 
because their startle responses were unusually variable. Twenty-eight rats received 
noise exposure. Eighteen of these showed a statistically significant impairment in 
the detection of gaps in one or both mid-frequency (8- or 10-kHz) narrowband 
sounds tested, relative to gap detection before noise exposure (P < 0.05). Three 
rats were excluded from further study because they no longer showed a startle 
response to the noise burst (that is, could no longer detect the startle stimulus). 
Seven rats were excluded from further study because they showed no impairment 
in gap detection (that is, no evidence of tinnitus). Our observation that gap impair- 
ments do not always result from noise exposure is consistent with human and 
animal studies showing that although hearing loss is common in individuals with 
tinnitus, the majority of individuals with hearing loss do not have tinnitus**?*’. 

Each of the eighteen rats included in this study showed a significant impairment 

in its ability to detect a gap in narrowband noise centred on 8 kHz (16 of 18) or 
10kHz (12 of 18). None of the 18 rats showed a significant impairment in the 
ability to detect a gap in low-frequency narrowband noises (2 or 4kHz) or in 
broadband noise (Fig. 2 and Supplementary Fig. 11). This result indicates that 
these rats are able to respond normally to the startling noise burst and that the 
mechanisms for modulating the startle response using silent gaps remain intact. 
Our observation that noise-exposed rats can show gap detection impairments 
centred at a single frequency or across a narrow range of frequencies is consistent 
with clinical studies showing significant heterogeneity across subjects in the spec- 
tral characteristics of the tinnitus percept’***”’. Despite this heterogeneity, a large 
fraction of tinnitus patients can match their tinnitus to a pitch and describe their 
phantom sound as tonal’. 
VNS tone delivery to noise exposed rats. Rats were tested for gap impairment 
four weeks after noise exposure and 10 and 20 days after the beginning of the sham 
or experimental therapy. In the VNS/multiple tone paired group (n = 5 rats), 
tones were paired with VNS every 15s with no VNS-tone pairing 50% of the time. 
The tone frequencies paired with VNS in the therapy group were designed to 
reduce the 8-10-kHz region of the frequency map. VNS was repeatedly paired 
with a 1.3-, 2.2-, 3.7-, 17.8- or 29.9-kHz tone that was randomly selected every trial 
(300 trials per day). Each tone was presented at ~20 dB above the normal hearing 
threshold for that frequency. The tone-alone control group was passively exposed 
to the same tones on the same schedule as used in the paired group. A VNS-alone 
control group received VNS stimulation on the same schedule as used in the paired 
group without presentation of tones. The third control group did not receive tones 
or VNS. 

To test whether the tinnitus percept remained suppressed after the end of VNS- 
tone pairing, rats were also tested on gap detection one and three weeks after the 
end of therapy. At the end of three weeks (that is, 11 weeks after noise exposure), 
multiunit responses were recorded from auditory cortex neurons from the ther- 
apy, sham and naive control rats using dense microelectrode mapping techniques. 
Physiological and behavioural results from the tone-alone, VNS-alone and no- 
therapy groups were statistically indistinguishable (Supplementary Fig. 10 and 
physiological data not shown). Data from the three groups are combined and 
referred to as sham controls in the main text. 
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Neurophysiology. In this study, we recorded from a total of 1,492 sites in 21 rats 
(n = 8 naive controls, n = 5 VNS therapy and n = 8 sham controls). Nine hundred 
and sixty-five of those sites were in Al and were included in the analysis presented 
in this report. We recorded 220 multiunit responses from A1 sites in noise- 
exposed rats that received VNS/multiple tone pairing (n = 5). We also recorded 
321 Al sites from noise-exposed rats that did not receive VNS/tone pairing 
(n = 8). The latter group included noise-exposed rats that received tones with 
no VNS (n = 3), VNS with no tones (1 = 2) or no therapy (n = 3). Because neural 
and behavioural responses were similar in all three control groups, the results were 
pooled to form a single data set referred to as the sham therapy group. During the 
acute electrophysiology recordings, sounds were delivered in a foam-lined, 
double-walled, sound-attenuated chamber using a speaker (Motorola 40-1221) 
positioned directly opposite the left ear at a distance of 10 cm. Multiunit responses 
were recorded using Parylene-coated tungsten electrodes that were glued together 
(250-j1m separation, 2 MQ at 1 kHz; FHC) and lowered approximately 500 ym 
below the cortical surface. Frequency and intensity calibrations were performed 
with an ACO Pacific microphone (PS9200-7016) and Tucker-Davis Technologies 
SIGCAL v4.2 software. Auditory frequency tuning curves were determined at each 
site by presenting 81 logarithmically spaced frequencies spanning 1 to 32 kHzat 16 
intensities from 0 to 75 dB SPL (1,296 total stimuli). The tones (25-ms duration, 
5-ms rise-fall time) were randomly interleaved and separated by 500 ms. Tuning 
curve parameters were determined by an experienced blind observer using custom 
software written in MATLAB v7.9 (Mathworks) to randomize the order of data 
from each recording site across all groups. Experimenters were blind to the experi- 
mental conditions of each rat during electrophysiology recordings. 

Data analysis. Gap discrimination was quantified as the percentage inhibition of 
the startle response when a gap (warning cue) preceded the starling noise relative 
to the startle response when no gap was present'’. Eight of 36 rats tested failed to 
generate consistent startle responses and were excluded from the study before 
noise exposure. Noise exposure eliminated the startle response in three of the 
remaining 28 rats, and these rats were excluded from the study. Noise exposure 
failed to generate any impairment in gap detection in seven of the remaining 25 
rats, and these rats were also excluded from the study. Eighteen noise-exposed rats 
were included in the study. Neural responses were collected from thirteen rats (five 


VNS-tone paired rats and eight sham therapy rats). One rat died before neural 
responses could be collected. Only behavioural responses (and EEG) were col- 
lected from the remaining four rats (two treated rats and two shams) so that the 
duration of the benefit could be estimated. 

Sites were determined to be in Al on the basis of continuous tonotopy. At 
each A1 recording site, characteristic frequency, frequency bandwidth, response 
threshold, spontaneous rate and latency were determined using a standard method 
in which the experimenter was blind to the experimental group and recording 
location®. At each pair of simultaneously recorded A1 sites, neural synchrony 
during silence (300 s) was quantified as the cross-correlation function”. The peak 
in the cross-correlation function (with or without subtraction of the shift 
predictor) was also computed and gave similar results to Pearson correlation 
coefficient (R). Map plasticity was quantified as the percent of Al neurons with 
a characteristic frequency in a given range or as the percent of Al neurons 
responding to each frequency-intensity combination using the Voronoi tessellation 
method of interpolation***. Frequency selectivity was quantified as the bandwidth 
10, 20, 30 or 40 dB above threshold. Results were similar regardless of the intensity 
above threshold used. Excitability was quantified as the number of spikes evoked by 
each tone within each site’s receptive field and as the spontaneous activity rate 
during silence. 

All protocols and recording procedures comply with the NIH Guide for the 
Care and Use of Laboratory Animals and were approved by the Institutional 
Animal Care and Use Committee at the University of Texas at Dallas. 
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Entanglement is the fundamental characteristic of quantum physics— 
much experimental effort is devoted to harnessing it between various 
physical systems. In particular, entanglement between light and 
material systems is interesting owing to their anticipated respective 
roles as ‘flying’ and stationary qubits in quantum information tech- 
nologies (such as quantum repeaters’* and quantum networks’). 
Here we report the demonstration of entanglement between a photon 
at a telecommunication wavelength (1,338 nm) and a single collective 
atomic excitation stored in a crystal. One photon from an energy- 
time entangled pair’ is mapped onto the crystal and then released into 
a well-defined spatial mode after a predetermined storage time. The 
other (telecommunication wavelength) photon is sent directly 
through a 50-metre fibre link to an analyser. Successful storage of 
entanglement in the crystal is proved by a violation of the Clauser- 
Horne-Shimony-Holt inequality® by almost three standard devia- 
tions (S = 2.64 + 0.23). These results represent an important step 
towards quantum communication technologies based on solid-state 
devices. In particular, our resources pave the way for building multi- 
plexed quantum repeaters’ for long-distance quantum networks. 
Although single atoms*’ and cold atomic gases'’"'* are currently 
some of the most advanced light-matter quantum interfaces, there is 
a strong motivation to control light-matter entanglement with more 
practical systems, such as solid-state devices'’. Solid-state quantum 
memories for photons can be implemented with cryogenically cooled 
crystals doped with rare-earth-metal ions'’, which have impressive 
coherence properties at temperatures below 4K. They have the 
advantage of simple implementation because rare-earth-metal-doped 
crystals are widely produced for solid-state lasers, and closed-cycle 
cryogenic coolers are commercially available. Important progress 
has been made over the last years in the context of light storage into 
solid-state memories, including long storage times”’, high efficiency” 
and storage of light at the single photon level with high coherence and 
negligible noise’ **. Yet these experiments were realized with classical 
bright pulses or weak coherent states of light. Although this is suf- 
ficient to characterize the performance of the memory, and even to 
infer the quantum characteristics of the device’””®, it is not sufficient 
for the implementation of more sophisticated experiments involving 
entanglement, as required for most applications in quantum informa- 
tion science. For this purpose, it is necessary to store non-classical 
light, in particular individual photons that are part of an entangled 
state (generated, for example, through spontaneous parametric down- 
conversion, SPDC), similar to previous demonstrations using electro- 
magnetically induced transparency in cold atomic gases'*!*. In 
addition, for quantum communication applications, the other part 
of the entangled state should be a photon at telecommunication wave- 
length in order to minimize loss during transmission in optical fibres. 
In this Letter, we report on an experiment in which a photon from an 
entangled pair is stored in a quantum memory based on a rare-earth- 
metal-doped crystal. More specifically, we show that non-classical 


intensity correlations between the two photons still exist after storage 
and retrieval. We then show, through a violation ofa Bell inequality, that 
the storage process creates a light-matter entangled state. In addition, 
these results represent the first successful mapping of energy-time 
entangled photons onto a quantum memory. 

Our experiment consists of a coherent solid-state quantum memory 
and a source of entangled photons. A schematic of the experiment is 
shown in Fig. 1. The source is based on non-degenerate SPDC in a 
nonlinear waveguide pumped by continuous wave light at 532 nm. 
This yields energy-time entangled photons with the signal photon at 


883-nm 
laser 


ES) PPKTP 


waveguide 


Filtering cavity 


Figure 1 | Experimental set-up. The experimental set-up can be divided into 
three parts: the Nd:Y,SiO; crystal serving as quantum memory, the laser system 
for the preparation of the AFC in the crystal, and the source of entangled 
photons with associated spectral filtering. During the experiment we 
periodically switch between 15 ms of AFC preparation and frequency 
stabilization and a 15-ms measurement phase, in which single photons are 
stored. During the preparation, the comb structure is prepared by frequency- 
selective optical pumping of atoms from the ground state |g) to the auxiliary 
state |aux) using light from an 883-nm diode laser in combination with an 
acousto-optic modulator (AOM). The fibre optic switch is in the upper 
position, and the silicon avalanche photodiode (Si APD) is protected from the 
bright light by a chopper. During the measurement phase, the positions of 
switch and chopper are reversed. Now, photon pairs are generated in the 
periodically poled potassium titanyl phosphate (PPKTP) waveguide via SPDC. 
The two photons in a pair are spatially separated by a diffraction grating and 
then strongly filtered by two etalons, a cavity and a fibre Bragg grating (FBG). 
Photons at 883 nm are sent through the crystal in a double-pass configuration 
to increase the absorption probability, and are afterwards detected by the Si 
avalanche photodiode. Photons at 1,338 nm are directed towards a 
superconducting single photon detector (SSPD) located in another laboratory 
50 m away. All relevant quantities are extracted from the coincidence statistics 
of the two detectors. Details of the frequency stabilization and the filtering 
system are given in the Methods. PBS, polarizing beam splitter; FR, Faraday 
rotator. 
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the memory wavelength of 883 nm, and the idler photon at the telecom 
wavelength of 1,338 nm. Both photons initially have a spectral width of 
approximately 1.5THz, a factor of 10* larger than the 120-MHz 
bandwidth of the memory. Hence, strong filtering is crucial’* to 
achieve signal-to-noise ratios sufficiently large to reveal the presence 
of entanglement during storage. After filtering, the signal photon is 
sent to the memory, and the idler photon is coupled into a fibre leading 
to a detector in another laboratory 50 m away. Owing to the low loss at 
telecommunication wavelengths, this distance could, in principle, be 
extended to several kilometres without significantly affecting the 
results presented here. 

The quantum memory is a 1-cm-long Y,SiO; crystal, impurity- 
doped with neodymium ions having a resonance at 883 nm with good 
coherence properties’. It is based on a photon-echo-type interaction 
using an atomic frequency comb (AFC) (see ref. 24 and Supplementary 
Information). In an AFC, the absorption profile of the atomic 
ensemble is shaped into a comb-like structure by optical pumping. 
A photon is then, with some efficiency, absorbed and re-emitted into 
a well-defined spatial mode due to a collective rephasing of the atoms 
in the comb structure. The time of re-emission depends on the period 
of the comb and is predetermined. We have previously shown that this 
kind of memory can store multiple temporal modes” and is therefore 
perfectly suited for storing energy-time entangled photons. For the 
work presented here, we have significantly improved the storage effi- 
ciency to obtain sufficiently large signal-to-noise ratios. Indeed, using a 
new optical pumping scheme for the preparation of the AFC (see 
Supplementary Information), the efficiency was increased by a factor 
of three for storage times below 200 ns, now reaching values up to 21% 
(see results below). 

Ina first experiment we verified that the non-classical nature of the 
intensity correlations between the signal (883 nm) and idler (1,338 nm) 
modes is preserved after the storage and retrieval process. If we assume 
second- order auto-correlations of signal and idler re (where x = ‘s’ 
for signal or ‘i’ for idler) satisfying 1< gs ?) <2, then non- classicality is 


proved by measuring a cross-correlation g,; 7) — py /P;P; greater than 2 
(see ref. 25). Here, P, (or P;) is the probability of detecting a signal (or 
idler) photon, and P,; the probability of a coincidence detection (see 
Methods). 

We first measured gf) as a function of the pump power of the 
source, as shown in Fig. 2a. We find an optimum around a pump power 


of 3 mW, where ge ) 115 without the AFC memory, and ge ) == 30 
after a 25-ns storage, thus proving the quantum character of the storage 
(note that all results presented in this Letter are without any subtrac- 
tion of background noise). The reduction in the cross-correlation with 


the storage is due to limited efficiency (21%), which effectively 
increases the contribution of accidental coincidences stemming from 
dark counts and multiple pair emissions. Next, we measured the memory 
efficiency and the cross-correlation for different storage times, as shown 
in Fig. 2b and c. 

We now turn our attention towards a particular kind of quantum 
correlation, namely entanglement. By performing a two-photon 
quantum interference experiment, we show that the entanglement of 
the photon pair is preserved when the signal photon is stored in the 
crystal. 

Photon pairs generated by our source are energy-time entangled, 
that is, the two photons in a pair are created simultaneously to ensure 
energy conservation, but the pair-creation time is uncertain to within 
the coherence time of the pump laser. We wish to reveal the presence of 
this entanglement using a Franson-type set-up*. As detailed in the 
Supplementary Information, the correlations can be interpreted as 
stemming from local mesure performed on a post-selected 
time-bin entangled state: 75 (|Es E;) + |L;L;)), where the early and late 
time bins |E,;) and |L,,i) are separated by a time of 25ns set by the 
analysing interferometer (see Fig. 3a). In our experiment, however, the 
state of the signal photon is stored as a collective atomic excitation in 
the quantum memory before the measurement. Moreover, using a 
double AFC scheme””’, the memory is used not only to store the 
entangled photon, but also to analyse it as part of the measurement. 
More precisely, the incident time-bins |E,) and |L,) are mapped to 
distinct AFC modes |Egm) and |Lam); respectively (where subscript 
QM denotes quantum memory). Storage of the entangled signal 
photon then creates a light-matter entangled state: 


Sj (IBowd) + [Leyes (1) 
The predetermined storage times of |Egm) and |Lau) are 75 ns and 
50 ns, respectively. After absorption, both AFCs coherently re-emit the 
stored excitation into the same well-defined temporal and spatial 
mode with a relative phase Ad,. This re-emission, followed by detec- 
tion, constitutes the measurement of the state of the memory. The idler 
photon is measured using a fibre-based time-bin qubit analyser with a 
25-ns delay and a relative phase Ad; between the short and long arms. 
The coincidence detection probability is given by: 


P5*1+V cos(Ag, + Aq;) (2) 


where V is the visibility of interference. Figure 3b shows the measured 


coincidence rate as a function of A@, for two values of Ad;. The raw 
visibilities are V = (84 + 4)% and (78 + 4)%. 
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Figure 2 | Non-classical correlations and storage efficiency. a, Cross- 
correlation ge asa function of the pump power incident on the wave guide. Data 
points shown were taken with an AFC memory storage time of 25 ns (brown 
square symbols), and for comparison, with the crystal prepared with a 120-MHz- 
wide transmission window, that is, without AFC (blue circle symbols). The size of 
the coincidence window is 10 ns. b, Coincidence histograms for different 
predetermined storage times, vertically offset for clarity. For comparison, the 
lowest histogram was taken without AFC. The pump power was 3 mW. ¢, Cross- 
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correlation ge? as a function of storage time with 10-ns coincidence window, 
extracted from b. For stomipe times up to 200 ns the correlations stay well above 
the classical limit of ge = 2 (dashed line). The inset shows the storage efficiency 
for the same range of storage times. With increasing storage times, limiting 
factors in the storage medium degrade the comb shape and reduce the 
efficiency and cross-correlation (see Supplementary Information). However, 
the latter stays well above the classical limit for storage times up to 200 ns. Error 
bars show +1 standard deviation (s.d.). 
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Figure 3 | Storage of photonic entanglement in a crystal. a, Franson-type 
set-up used to reveal the entanglement. A qubit analyser consisting of an 
unbalanced, fibre-based Michelson interferometer with 25-ns delay and 
relative phase Ag, is inserted before the SSPD used to detect the idler photon 
(see also Fig. 1). The signal photon is stored in the crystal, yielding a light- 
matter entangled state. The state of the memory is measured through re- 
emission and detection of the photon in the time-window at zero-time delay 
(central peak) of the coincidence histogram (inset). This post-selects 
measurement on the entangled state of equation (1). The relative phase Ad, can 


Quantum entanglement can be revealed by a violation of the Clauser- 
Horne-Shimony-Holt (CHSH) inequality*. The possibility of violating 
this inequality, that is, of finding a CHSH parameter S>2, can be 
inferred indirectly from a_ visibility larger than 1/ V2~70.7%. 
Nevertheless, we performed the measurements necessary for a direct 
violation of the inequality and obtained S = 2.64 + 0.23. This proves the 
presence of entanglement between the idler photon and the matter qubit 
in the crystal, provided the effect of the memory on single photons is 
appropriately described as storage followed by measurement (see 
Supplementary Information). This description is correct within the 
theory of AFC memories™, which is supported by experiments storing 
weak coherent states of light'’’’**. Note also that we do not claim any 
demonstration of nonlocal correlations. Indeed, besides the usual 
locality and detection loopholes, here the measurement setting has 
to be chosen before the photonic qubit is mapped onto the crystal. 
This could have been avoided by adding an interferometer after the 
memory, the latter being used for storage only. We did not do so 
because we think that it is elegant and simple to use the memory also 
as a small quantum processor that performs the measurement. 

A particularly intriguing situation arises when post-selecting on the 
case where only |E,) is stored in the crystal for 25 ns using a single AFC 
scheme, while |L,) is directly transmitted. Indeed, the imbalance 
between the storage efficiency and the transmission probability offers 
a well-suited qubit analyser for a violation of the CHSH inequality 
using bases lying in the x-z plane of the Bloch sphere. We performed 
such a measurement and observed S = 2.62 + 0.15 (see Supplemen- 
tary Information). This implies that the initial photon—photon entangled 
state is mapped onto a state of the form: 


V Nabs|EQmE;) + |L,Li) (3) 


where 17,p; is the absorption efficiency. This is an entangled state 
between a telecommunication-wavelength qubit and a light-matter 
hybrid qubit. We note that this kind of hybrid qubit is the key ingredient 
of an efficient quantum repeater protocol based on atomic ensembles 
and linear optics’. 

This work is part of the effort towards implementing a quantum 
repeater, which could provide a solution to the distance limit (due to 
intrinsic loss) for entanglement distribution and quantum cryptography 
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be reliably set to any desired value (see the Supplementary information). 

b, Number of coincidences in the central peak in two hours as a function of the 
relative phase A, for two values of A¢;. The pump power was 5 mW, and the 
size of the coincidence window 10 ns. The solid and dashed lines result from fits 
to equation (2) and respectively give visibilities of V = (78 + 4)% and 

(84 + 4)%. The visibilities are mainly limited by the level of accidental 
coincidences (cross symbols). The fit also gives a difference between the two 
values of Ad; of 75° + 10°. These values closely match settings necessary for a 
maximal violation of the CHSH inequality. Error bars are +1 s.d. 


using optical fibres’. To achieve this long-term goal, several future 
advances are required. The user must be able to trigger the re-emission 
of the memory, whereas in our experiment the duration of the storage is 
pre-determined. We have proposed” and demonstrated” a method for 
achieving on-demand re-emission using so-called spin-wave storage. 
This has the additional benefit of allowing longer storage times owing to 
the more robust spin coherence. Another crucial aspect is the efficiency, 
which is directly linked to the optical depth of the material**. It can be 
increased by using longer crystals’? or optical cavities”””. 

The creation of entanglement between a single photon and a 
macroscopic object—in this case a single collective atomic excitation 
delocalized over a 1-cm-long crystal—is fascinating in itself. Beyond its 
fundamental interest, we believe that our demonstration of storage of 
entanglement in a crystal represents an important step towards 
quantum repeaters based on solid-state quantum memories. 

We note that, parallel to this work, Saglamyurek et al. have demon- 
strated storage and retrieval of an entangled photon using a thulium- 
doped lithium niobate waveguide”. 


METHODS SUMMARY 

Spectral filtering and detection. The bandwidth of the photon pairs is reduced by 
a factor of 10* in several steps. Pump, signal and idler photons are spatially 
separated by a diffraction grating (see Fig. 1). In combination with coupling into 
single-mode fibres, this reduces the bandwidth to tens of gigahertz. A subsequent 
passage through a Fabry-Perot cavity reduces the bandwidth of the idler photon to 
45 MHz (corresponding to a coherence time of about 4ns), and a fibre Bragg 
grating blocks all but one of the longitudinal cavity modes. The signal photon is 
filtered by two etalons with a linewidth of 600 MHz each, and different free spectral 
ranges. The detector efficiency is 8% for the idler photon with 10-Hz dark counts, 
and 30% with 100-Hz dark counts for the signal photon. 

Frequency stabilization. We must ensure, for the whole duration of a measure- 
ment, that the central frequency of the optical filtering system at 1,338 nm and of the 
AFC at 883 nm both satisfy the energy conservation of the SPDC process. To do this, 
a small fraction of the light at 883 nm is overlapped with the light of the 532-nm laser 
that pumps the PPKTP waveguide. This leads to the creation of light at 1,338 nm by 
difference frequency generation (DFG). Using this DFG signal, the frequency of the 
532-nm light is adjusted such that the detection rate on a separate InGaAs avalanche 
photodiode (see Fig. 1) stays constant, which means that the 1,338-nm DFG light is 
in resonance with the filtering cavity. Long-term stability of the 883-nm laser itself is 
achieved by continuously referencing it to a Fabry-Perot cavity. 
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Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 

Spectral filtering and detection. The narrowband filtering of the SPDC photons 
consists of several steps (see Fig. 1). First, a diffraction grating spatially separates 
the pump, signal and idler photons and, in combination with coupling into single- 
mode fibres, reduces the bandwidth of the photons at 883 nm (or 1,338 nm) to 
90 GHz (or 60 GHz). Photons at 1,338 nm are then coupled through a Fabry-Perot 
cavity with linewidth 45 MHz and free spectral range of 23.9 GHz. Subsequently, a 
fibre Bragg grating with 16 GHz bandwidth ensures that only a single longitudinal 
cavity mode remains. 

Filtering one of the photons in the pair is the same as filtering the photon pair as a 
whole, because energy conservation guarantees that photons measured in coincidence 
have the same bandwidth. However, uncorrelated photons would then contribute 
significantly to the accidental coincidences. Therefore, complementary filtering at 
883 nm was necessary. To do this, we used one solid and one air-spaced etalon, both 
with bandwidths around 600 MHz. Different free spectral ranges of 42 and 50 GHz 
eliminate uncorrelated longitudinal modes. Additionally, outside the 120-MHz band- 
width of the AFC, the absorption of the crystal with an inhomogeneous linewidth of 
6 GHz provides a final filtering step. 

We used detectors with 30% detection efficiency and approximately 100 Hz 
dark counts at 883 nm, and detectors with 8% detection efficiency and approxi- 
mately 10 Hz at 1,338 nm. Together with a transmission of the filtering system for 
the signal (or idler) photon of 45% (or 14%), and 4% (or 14%) for the remainder of 
the optical set-up, we reached an overall detection efficiency of 0.5% (or 0.15%) 
(see also Supplementary Information). These numbers could, in principle, be 
significantly improved through optimized optical alignment, the use of anti- 
reflection-coated elements, and so on. 

Frequency stabilization. In the experiment, coincidence rates are typically a few 
per minute. With accumulation times thus reaching several hours, a high degree of 
frequency stability of the lasers and filtering elements is indispensable. In particular, 
frequency drifts of the AFC preparation laser with respect to the pump laser of the 
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SPDC source have to be eliminated. Otherwise, the photon-pair frequencies wgg3 + 
(1338 = (532 imposed by energy conservation in the SPDC would not simulta- 
neously match the centre of the AFC and that of the filtering system at 1,338 nm. 
Drifts were eliminated using the following method. First, the long-term stability of 
the 883-nm laser was dramatically increased by locking it to a temperature-stabi- 
lized Fabry-Perot cavity. Second, during the 15-ms preparation cycle, we injected a 
fraction of the 883-nm light into the waveguide. The frequency of the light created at 
1,338 nm via difference frequency generation (DFG) was tuned by controlling the 
frequency of the pump laser at 532 nm. Using a side-of-fringe technique, we could 
then lock the frequency of the DFG signal to the transmission peak of the filtering 
cavity. As a result, long-term frequency deviations between the centre of the AFC 
structure and the filtered photon pairs were reduced to about 1 MHz over several 
hours. 

For measurements involving the unbalanced Michelson interferometer for the 
idler photon, the phase of the interferometer was also stabilized using the highly 
coherent DFG light. 

Photon correlations in SPDC. Neglecting the exact frequency dependence, the 
state of the photons created in the SPDC process is described by 
|0., 0;) +/P|1s, 1i) + O(p), where the subscript ‘s’ (or ‘?) indicates the signal 
(or idler) mode at 883 nm (or 1,338 nm). Here, the pair creation probability p is 
assumed to be small and proportional to the pump power. In such a state, the 
signal and idler modes individually exhibit the statistics of a classical thermal field, 
that is, their auto-correlations are gf =2 for x =s ori. We stress, however, that 
the criterion for non-classicality of the cross-correlation that we used, namely 
ge ) = Py /P;P;>2, requires only that 1< ge? <2, which is always fulfilled by 
non-degenerate photon pairs created through SPDC. In practice, P,; (or P,P;) is 
determined by the number of coincidences in a certain time window centred on (or 
away from) the coincidence peak. For low pump powers, the measured cross- 
correlation is usually limited by detector dark counts, and at high pump powers it 
is reduced by the contribution of multiple pairs, that is, higher-order terms in p. 
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A massive protocluster of galaxies at a redshift of 


zZ=5.3 


Peter L. Capak', Dominik Riechers’, Nick Z. Scoville”, Chris Carilli*, Pierre Cox*, Roberto Neri*, Brant Robertson’, Mara Salvato”, 
Eva Schinnerer®, Lin Yan', Grant W. Wilson’, Min Yun’, Francesca Civano®, Martin Elvis*®, Alexander Karim®, Bahram Mobasher” 


& Johannes G. Staguhn!® 


Massive clusters of galaxies have been found that date from as early 
as 3.9 billion years’ (3.9 Gyr; z = 1.62) after the Big Bang, contain- 
ing stars that formed at even earlier epochs”*. Cosmological simu- 
lations using the current cold dark matter model predict that these 
systems should descend from ‘protoclusters’—early overdensities 
of massive galaxies that merge hierarchically to form a cluster*”. 
These protocluster regions themselves are built up hierarchically 
and so are expected to contain extremely massive galaxies that can 
be observed as luminous quasars and starbursts*°. Observational 
evidence for this picture, however, is sparse because high-redshift 
protoclusters are rare and difficult to observe®’. Here we report a 
protocluster region that dates from 1 Gyr (z= 5.3) after the Big 
Bang. This cluster of massive galaxies extends over more than 13 
megaparsecs and contains a luminous quasar as well as a system 
rich in molecular gas*. These massive galaxies place a lower limit of 
more than 4 x 10"! solar masses of dark and luminous matter in 
this region, consistent with that expected from cosmological simu- 
lations for the earliest galaxy clusters**”’. 

Cosmological simulations predict that the progenitors of present- 
day galaxy clusters are the largest structures at high redshift*>” 
(Mpalo > 2 X 10"* solar masses (Mo) and Metars > 4X 10°Mo at 
z~6). These protocluster regions should be characterized by local 
overdensities of massive galaxies on co-moving distance scales of 
2-8 Mpc that coherently extend over tens of megaparsecs, forming a 
structure that will eventually coalesce into a cluster**”°. Furthermore, 
owing to the high mass densities and correspondingly high merger 
rates, extreme phenomena such as starbursts and quasars should 
preferentially exist in these regions*”*"°. Although overdensities have 
been reported around radio galaxies on ~10-20-Mpce scales®’ and 
large gas masses around quasars’” at redshifts greater than z = 5, 
the available data is not comprehensive enough to constrain the mass 
of these protoclusters and hence provide robust constraints on cos- 
mological models®””. 

We used data covering the entire accessible electromagnetic spectrum 
in the 2-square-degree Cosmological Evolution Survey (COSMOS) 
field (right ascension, 10h 00 min 30s; declination, 2° 30’ 00'’) to 
search for starbursts, quasars and massive galaxies as signposts of poten- 
tial overdensities at high redshift. This deep, large-area field provides the 
multiwavelength data required to find protoclusters on scales >10 Mpc 
(5'). Optically bright objects at redshifts greater than z = 4 were iden- 
tified through optical and near-infrared colours. Extreme star formation 
activity was found using millimetre-wave'*"* and radio’® measurements, 
and potential luminous quasars were identified by X-ray measure- 
ments’’. Finally, extreme objects and their surrounding galaxies were 
targeted with the Keck II telescope and the Deep Extragalactic Imaging 


Multi-Object Spectrograph (W. M. Keck Observatory, Hawaii) to mea- 
sure redshifts. 

We found a grouping of four major objects at z = 5.30 (Fig. 1). The 
most significant overdensity appears near the extreme starburst galaxy 
COSMOS AzTEC-3, which contains >5.3 X 10'!°M of molecular gas 
and has a dynamical mass, including dark matter, of >1.4 x 10''M i) 
(ref. 8). The far-infrared (60-120-um) luminosity of this system is 
estimated to be (1.7 0.8) X 10'° solar luminosities (L>), corres- 
ponding to a star formation rate of >1,500M.« per year'*, which is 
>100 times the rate of an average galaxy (with luminosity L.) at 
z=5.3 (ref. 19). The value and error given are the mean estimate 
and scatter derived from empirical estimates based on the sub- 
millimetre flux, radio flux limit, and CO luminosity, along with model 
fitting. The models predict a much broader range in total infrared 
(8-1,000-,1m) luminosities, ranging from 2.2 10°Lo6 to 11 X 10°Lo. 
The large uncertainty results from the many assumptions used in the 
models, combined with a lack of data constraining the infrared emis- 
sion at wavelengths less than rest-frame 140m. However, the 
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Figure 1 | Spectra of confirmed cluster members. These spectra were taken 
with the Keck II telescope and correspond to the extreme starburst (COSMOS 
AzTEC3), a combined spectrum of two Lyman-break galaxies at 95 kpc 
(Cluster LBG) and the Chandra-detected quasar at 13 Mpc from the extreme 
starburst. The galaxy spectra show absorption features indicative of interstellar 
gas (Sill, O 1/Silland C1) and young massive stars (Si lv and C rv) indicative of 
a stellar population less than 30 Myr old’®. The quasar shows broad Lyman-a 
(Lyx) emission absorbed by strong winds, with a narrow Lyman-z line seen at 
the same systemic velocity as absorption features in the spectra. 
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Figure 2 | Image of the region around the protocluster core. This area 
corresponds to a 2' X 2’ region around the starburst (COSMOS AzTEC-3). 
The z~ 5.3 candidates are marked in white and a 2-Mpc co-moving radius is 
marked with a green circle. The boxed area is shown larger in Fig. 3, where the 
optical counterpart of the submillimetre source COSMOS AzTEC-3 is labelled 
‘Starburst’. Spectroscopic redshifts and other red objects that have been 
identified as galactic stars or low-redshift galaxies by their spectral energy 
distribution are also labelled. 


observed limit on the submillimetre spectral slope favours models with 
colder dust and, hence, lower luminosities. 

The significance of the overdensity around the starburst is imme- 
diately apparent in Figs 2 and 3. In the 1-square-arcmin area 
(2.3 X 2.3 Mpc’ at z = 5.3) around the starburst, we would expect to 
find 0.75 + 0.04 bright (zgso < 26) galaxies with colours consistent 
with a Lyman break in their spectra at z = 5.3 (ref. 19), but instead 
we find eight. This is an 11-fold overdensity, assuming the redshift 
range 4.5 < z<6.5 probed by typical broadband colour selections'?”®. 

Within a 2-Mpc radius of the starburst, we find 11 objects brighter 
than L,. whose intermediate-band colours” are consistent with being 
at z= 5.3. This represents a >11-fold overdensity in both the mea- 
sured and the expected density of luminous galaxies. Estimates of the 
typical variance from clustering and cosmological simulations suggest 
that this is significant at the >9o level even if we only consider the 
spectroscopically confirmed systems. Of these 11 objects, three 
(including the optical counterpart of COSMOS AzTEC-3) are within 
proper distance of 12.2kpc (2'’) of COSMOS AzTEC-3, and two 
additional spectroscopically confirmed sources are found 95 kpc 
(15.5'") away. 

X-ray-selected (0.5-10-keV band) z>5 quasars are extremely 
rare” owing to the high luminosities required for detection, yet one 
is found’? within 13 Mpc of the starburst at the same spectroscopic 
redshift as COSMOS AzTEC-3. The distance between these objects is 
comparable to the co-moving distance scale expected for protoclusters 
at z ~ 5 (refs 5, 7). The optical spectrum of the quasar has deep, blue- 
shifted gas absorption features indicative of strong winds driven by the 
energy dissipated from the rapid black-hole growth. The object has an 
X-ray luminosity of 1.9 X 10'' Lo and a bolometric luminosity esti- 
mated from its spectral energy distribution of =8.3 x 10''Lo (H. Hao 
et al., manuscript in preparation), implying a black-hole mass of 
=3 X 10’Mo ifit is accreting at the Eddington rate, with a more likely 
mass of ~3 X 10°Mq for the typical accretion rate of one-tenth the 
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Figure 3 | Detail of the protocluster core. This area corresponds to a 

22.5'' X 22.5"' area on the sky at a co-moving distance of 0.865 Mpc, or a 
proper distance of 0.137 Mpc, at z = 5.298. The six optically bright objects with 
spectral energy distributions consistent with z = 5.298 are marked and 
spectroscopic redshifts are indicated. The optical counterpart of the 
submillimetre source COSMOS AzTEC-3 is labelled ‘Starburst’. 


Eddington rate*. Assuming the final black hole/stellar mass relation to 
be Mpxy ~ 0.002Mogtars (ref. 5) implies that this object will eventually 
have a stellar mass of >10'°Mo-10''Mo, placing it among the most 
luminous and massive objects at this redshift’?”’. 

We estimated the stellar mass of the protocluster system by fitting 
stellar population models to the rest-frame ultraviolet-optical pho- 
tometry of the individual galaxies in the protocluster. The redshift 
was fixed at z = 5.298, and models with a single recent burst of star 
formation were used, allowing for up to ten visual magnitudes of 
extinction’’. [O 11] and Ha emission lines were added to the templates 
with fluxes proportional to the ultraviolet continuum of the template'’. 
The accuracy of the stellar mass estimate is limited by the sensitivity of 
the 0.9-2.5-11m photometry. The present data are insufficient to fully 
break the degeneracy between stellar age and dust obscuration. 
However, the age of 10 Myr derived from the photometric fitting is 
consistent with the features seen in the Keck spectra’®. Given the range 
of acceptable fits and the concordance with the Keck spectra, the 
resulting stellar mass is probably accurate to a factor of ~2 (0.3 dex). 

Using the described procedure, we conservatively estimate that the 
starburst AzTEC-3 has a stellar mass of (1-2) X 10'°Mo, implying that 
the baryonic matter is >70% gas, nearly twice that found in typical star- 
burst systems” but in agreement with the dynamical estimates**. The 11 
objects in the protocluster core have a total stellar mass of >2 10°°M, D> 
with individual galaxies weighing between 0.06% 10°Mj> and 
10 X 10°M.. With this stellar mass and gas fraction, a lower limit 
can be placed on the total mass of this system, assuming a global dark 
matter/baryon ratio of 5.9 (ref. 1). The resulting total halo mass is 
>4x 10M ©, With the starburst residing in a halo of mass 
>10''Mo, comparable to the halo masses predicted for galaxies that 
will eventually merge into present-day galaxy clusters’. However, we 
note that the actual mass is probably much higher because much of the 
baryonic mass is probably in unobserved hydrogen gas, and the star- 
burst object alone accounts for >37% of the total mass. Furthermore, 
the contribution of significantly more numerous, fainter (luminosity, 
<L,.) galaxies’’ are not counted in this mass estimate. 
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The three objects around COSMOS AzTEC-3 probably represent 
the progenitor of a massive central cluster galaxy (type cD) at lower 
redshift. These objects are already within the radius of a typical local 
cD galaxy and their dynamical timescale is ~60 Myr, assuming a 
velocity dispersion of 200kms '. Even considering the objects at 
95 kpc, the dynamical timescale is less than 0.5 Gyr, providing several 
dynamical times for a merger to occur by z ~ 2 (that is, 2 Gyr later). 
However, the observed stellar mass in these galaxies is significantly less 
than the ~10''M»-10'*Mo in a typical local cD galaxy’, indicating 
that the majority of the stars have yet to form. 

The properties of this protocluster are in qualitative and quantitat- 
ive agreement with galaxy formation simulations*’. The spatial extent, 
star formation rate per unit mass and gas properties of the core struc- 
ture around the extreme starburst are all similar to the predictions for 
massive-galaxy formation in simulations. Furthermore, the properties 
of the quasar are also in agreement with the models of the later phases 
of massive-galaxy formation when the quasar becomes visible. Finally, 
unlike for previously described overdensities at z > 5 (ref. 6), we have 
strong spectroscopic and photometric evidence for a range of objects 
including massive, heavily star forming and active galaxies. These 
are found both in the core of the structure and over a much larger 
area, indicating that the effects of environment on galaxy formation 
as early as z~5 can be studied. We conclude that this region con- 
tains a large-scale baryonic overdensity in the very early Universe 
that will evolve into a high-mass cluster like those observed at lower 
redshifts. 
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The reversible transfer of quantum states of light into and out of 
matter constitutes an important building block for future applications 
of quantum communication: it will allow the synchronization of 
quantum information’, and the construction of quantum repeaters” 
and quantum networks’. Much effort has been devoted to the develop- 
ment of such quantum memories’, the key property of which is the 
preservation of entanglement during storage. Here we report the 
reversible transfer of photon-photon entanglement into entangle- 
ment between a photon and a collective atomic excitation in a solid- 
state device. Towards this end, we employ a thulium-doped lithium 
niobate waveguide in conjunction with a photon-echo quantum 
memory protocol’, and increase the spectral acceptance from the cur- 
rent maximum’ of 100 megahertz to 5 gigahertz. We assess the entan- 
glement-preserving nature of our storage device through Bell 
inequality violations’ and by comparing the amount of entanglement 
contained in the detected photon pairs before and after the reversible 
transfer. These measurements show, within statistical error, a perfect 
mapping process. Our broadband quantum memory complements 
the family of robust, integrated lithium niobate devices’. It simplifies 
frequency-matching of light with matter interfaces in advanced appli- 
cations of quantum communication, bringing fully quantum-enabled 
networks a step closer. 

Quantum communication is founded on the encoding of informa- 
tion, generally referred to as quantum information, into quantum 
states of light®. The resulting applications of quantum physics at its 
fundamental level offer cryptographic security through quantum key 
distribution without relying on unproved mathematical assumptions*® 
and allow for the disembodied transfer of quantum states between 
distant places by means of quantum teleportation’. Reversible map- 
ping of quantum states between light and matter is central to advanced 
applications of quantum communication such as quantum repeaters” 
and quantum networks’, in which matter constitutes nodes that hold 
quantum information until needed, and thereby synchronize the 
information flow through the communication channel or network. 
Furthermore, such a quantum interface allows the generation of 
light-matter entanglement through the mapping of one of two entangled 
photons into matter. To determine whether and how different physical 
systems can be entangled, and to localize the fundamental or technolo- 
gical boundaries where this fascinating quantum link breaks down, are 
central goals in quantum physics and have received much attention over 
the past decades’. 

The reversible light-matter interface can be realized through the 
direct transfer of quantum states from light onto matter and back, or 
through the generation of light-matter entanglement followed by tele- 
portation of quantum information from an externally provided 
photon into matter, and eventually back. Experimental capabilities 
have advanced rapidly over the past years and quantum state transfer 
between light and atomic vapour””’, solid-state ensembles*™, or single 
absorbers'*, as well as the generation of light-matter entanglement 


through the absorption of photons'® “, or the emission of photons from 


atomic ensembles'*”' or single emitters**”’ have all been reported. 

For quantum memory to become practical, it is important to reduce 
the complexity of experimental implementations, and the recent addi- 
tion of rare-earth-ion-doped crystals*"* to the set of storage materials 
has been a valuable step towards this goal. The promise of such crystals 
is further enhanced through potentially long storage times—up to 
several seconds in Pr:Y2SiOs (ref. 24). In addition, given the large 
inhomogeneous broadening of optical zero-phonon lines, up to 
~100-gigahertz (GHz), rare-earth-ion-doped crystals in principle 
offer storage of photons with less than 100-picosecond duration when 
being used in conjunction with a suitable quantum memory protocol'*. 
Yet, the reversible state transfer between light and solid-state devices 
has so far not been shown to preserve entanglement. This is largely due 
to the limited spectral bandwidth of current implementations, 
100 megahertz (MHz) at most*, which is orders of magnitude smaller 
than that of entangled photon pairs generated in the widely used 
process of spontaneous parametric down-conversion®. In this work, 
we approach the problem from both ends: we increase the acceptance 
bandwidth of our storage device to 5 GHz and narrow the bandwidths 
of our entangled photons to similar values. Furthermore, by using a 
wave-guiding storage medium, we move fundamental quantum 
memory research further towards application. 

The layout of our experiment is depicted in Fig. 1. Short pulses of 
523-nm wavelength light travel through an unbalanced interfero- 
meter. For sufficiently small pulse energies, subsequent spontaneous 
parametric down-conversion yields, to a good approximation, indi- 
vidual pairs of photons, centred at wavelengths around 795 nm and 
1,532 nm, in the time-bin entangled qubit state’: 


1 

+ 
|o*) = (lee) +10) (1) 
Here, |e) and |/) denote early and late temporal modes and replace the 
usual spin-down and spin-up notation for spin-half particles. More 
specifically, |i,j) denotes a quantum state in which the 795-nm photon 
has been created in the temporal mode i, and the 1,532-nm photon has 
been created in the temporal mode j. We point out that, owing to the 
spectral filtering, our source generates frequency-uncorrelated entangled 
photons at wavelengths that match the low-loss windows of free-space 
and standard telecommunication fibre. It can thus be readily used in real- 
world applications of quantum communication that involve quantum 
teleportation and entanglement swapping. 

The 1,532-nm photon is directed to a qubit analyser. It consists of 
either a fibre delay line followed by a single-photon detector that 
monitors the photon’s arrival time, or a fibre-optical interferometer 
that is unbalanced in the same way as the pump interferometer, fol- 
lowed by single-photon detectors. The role of the delay line is to per- 
form projection measurements of the photon’s state onto early and late 
qubit states. Alternatively, the interferometer enables projections onto 
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Figure 1 | Schematics of the experimental set-up. a, Generating and 
measuring entanglement. Six-picosecond-long pump laser pulses 

(1,047.328 nm wavelength, 80 MHz repetition rate) are frequency doubled 
(FD) in a periodically poled lithium niobate (PPLN) crystal. Each resulting 16- 
ps-long pulse (523.664 nm wavelength, 90 mW average power) is coherently 
split into two by the unbalanced pump interferometer, featuring a 1.4-ns travel- 
time difference. Spontaneous parametric down-conversion (SPDC) ina second 
PPLN crystal followed by frequency filtering using an etalon and a fibre Bragg 
grating (FBG) (bandwidths of 6 GHz and 9 GHz, respectively), yields 
maximally entangled pairs of photons centred at 795.506 nm and 1,532.426 nm 
wavelength (DM, dichroic mirror). The 1,532-nm photon travels through a 30- 
m telecommunication fibre, and the 795-nm photon is either stored in the 
memory or sent through a fibre delay line (not pictured). To characterize the bi- 
photon state, we use qubit analysers consisting of delay lines or unbalanced 
interferometers connected to single-photon detectors. Detection events are 


equal superpositions of early and late modes”*. Using the language of 
spin-half systems, this corresponds to projections onto o, and, for 
appropriately chosen phases, o, and a,, respectively. 

The 795-nm photon is transmitted to the quantum memory where 
its state—specifically that it is entangled with the 1,532-nm photon—is 
mapped onto a collective excitation of millions of thulium ions. Some 
time later, the state is mapped back onto a photon that exits the 
memory through a fibre in well-defined spatio-temporal modes and 
is probed by a second qubit analyser. 
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collected with a time-to-digital converter (TDC) connected to a personal 
computer (PC). All interferometers are phase-locked to stable reference lasers 
(not shown). b, Memory set-up. The 795.506-nm continuous-wave memory 
laser beam is intensity- and phase/frequency-modulated using an acousto-optic 
modulator (AOM) and a phase modulator (PM). The waveguide is cooled to 
3 K and exposed to a 570-G magnetic field aligned with the crystal’s C3-axis. 
Waveplates allow adjusting the polarization of the beam to the waveguide’s 
transverse magnetic (TM) mode, and optical switches combine and separate 
the optical pump beam and the 795-nm photons. c, Timing sequence. We use 
three continuously repeated phases: the 10 ms ‘prepare’ phase for optical 
pumping, the 2.2-ms ‘wait’ phase, which ensures stored photons are not 
polluted by fluorescence from the excited state, and the 40-ms ‘store and 
retrieve’ phase, during which many 795-nm photons are successively stored in 
the waveguide and recalled after 7 ns. 


To reversibly map the 795-nm photon onto matter, we use a 
photon-echo quantum memory protocol based on atomic frequency 
combs (AFC)*. It is rooted in the interaction of light with an ensemble 
of atomic absorbers (so far rare-earth-ion-doped crystals cooled to 
cryogenic temperatures) with an inhomogeneously broadened absorp- 
tion line that has been tailored into a series of equally spaced absorp- 
tion peaks (see Fig. 2). The absorption of a single photon leads to a 
collective excitation shared by many atoms. Owing to the particular 
shape of the tailored absorption line, the excited collective coherence 
rapidly dephases and repeatedly recovers after multiples of the storage 
time T,. This results in the re-emission of a photon in the state encoded 
into the original photon. 

In our implementation the moment of photon re-emission is pre- 
determined by the spacing of the teeth in the comb, T, = 1/4, and the 
storage process can be described as arising from the linear response of 
an optical filter made by spectral hole burning. Yet, readout on 
demand can be achieved by temporarily mapping the optically excited 
coherence onto ground-state coherence where the comb spacing is 
smaller or the comb structure is washed out*, or by combining the 
AFC protocol with controlled reversible inhomogeneous broadening 
of each absorption line, similar to the storage mechanism used in 
another photon-echo quantum memory protocol’. 


Figure 2 | The storage medium. a, Waveguide geometry. The measured 
thulium (Tm) concentration profile is given on the left and the calculated 
intensity distribution of the fundamental TM-mode at the 795-nm wavelength 
is shown below. Iso-intensity lines are plotted corresponding to 100%, 87.5%, 
75% and so on of the maximum intensity. b, Simplified energy level diagram of 
thulium ions. The optical coherence time of the 3H,°H, transition at 3 K is 
1.6 is, the radiative lifetimes of the 3H, and 3B, levels are 82 [is and 2.4ms, 
respectively, and the branching ratio from the *H, to the *F, level is 44%. Upon 
application of a magnetic field of 570 G, the ground and excited levels split into 
magnetic sublevels with lifetimes exceeding one second”. c, Atomic frequency 
comb. The bandwidth of our AFC is 5 GHz (shown here is a 1-GHz broad 
section). The separation between the teeth is 4 ~ 143 MHz, resulting in 7 ns 
storage time. The line width of the peaks is y ~ 75 MHz, yielding a finesse F = 2, 
as expected for the sinus-type comb. 
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Figure 3 | Measurement of density matrices. a, Visualization of projection 
measurements. The measurement settings for the 795-nm (or 1,532-nm) qubit 
analyser are depicted on the upper (or lower) Bloch sphere. The example shows 
joint settings that enable calculating normalized probabilities for projections 
onto ¢,®a, and o,®~—o,. b, Results for joint projection measurement after 
storage. The top (bottom) histogram displays joint detection events for the 
projection onto o,@a, and o,@ —o, (—0,@«a, and —o,@—«,) as a function 
of the time difference between detections of the 795-nm and the 1,532-nm 


Our storage device, a Ti:Tm:LiNbO; optical waveguide cooled to 
3K, is detailed in Fig. 2. It was previously characterized to establish its 
suitability as a photon-echo quantum memory material’®. It combines 
interesting properties from the specific rare-earth element (795-nm 
storage wavelength), the host crystal (allowing for controlled dephas- 
ing and rephasing by means of electric fields), and from the wave- 
guiding structure (ease-of-use). Lithium niobate waveguides have also 
been doped with neodymium, praseodymium and erbium’, and we 
conjecture that other rare-earth ions could also be used. This could 
extend the properties of LiNbO; and allow an integrated approach to 
other storage wavelengths, ions with different level structures, and so on. 

To generate the AFC, we use a sideband-chirping technique (see Sup- 
plementary Information) to transfer atomic population between mag- 
netic sublevels and create troughs and peaks in the inhomogeneously 
broadened absorption line. They form a 5-GHz-wide comb with tooth 
spacing of 143 MHz, setting the storage time to 7 ns. The system effi- 
ciency in our implementation is currently about 0.2%. This is in part due 
to the 90% fibre-to-waveguide input and output coupling loss, which we 
attribute to imperfect mode overlap. In addition, owing to the specific 
level structure of thulium under current experimental conditions, the 
finesse of the comb in the broadband approach is two, which limits the 
memory efficiency to about 10%. However, imperfections in the cre- 
ation of the comb decrease this efficiency to around 2%. The system 
efficiency can be increased by improving the spectral tailoring of the 
AFC, and triggering photon re-emission in the backward direction. By 
also optimizing the mode overlap, we anticipate that it could reach 


Table 1 | Entanglement measures, purities and fidelities 


Before storage “| 


photons. The desired events are those within the red-highlighted time windows. 
This allows us to calculate the joint-detection probabilities for projections onto 
o,@o,and o,@ —<, (for results with other joint settings see the Supplementary 
Information). c, Density matrices. Density matrices were calculated using a 
maximum-likelihood estimation for the bi-photon states before and after 
storage. Only the real parts are shown—the absolute values of all imaginary 
components are below 0.04. 


approximately 15%. Furthermore, if the two long-lived atomic levels 
between which population is transferred during the optical pumping 
procedure (in our case the two magnetic ground states; see Fig. 2) are 
spaced by more than the storage bandwidth, the memory efficiency can 
theoretically reach unity (see Supplementary Information). 

To assess the quantum nature of our light-matter interface, we first 
make projection measurements with the 795-nm photons and the 1,532- 
nm photons onto time-bin qubit states characterized by Bloch vectors 
aligned along a and b, respectively, where a, b © [+o,, +o, +a,] (see 
Fig. 3). Experimentally, this is done by means of suitably adjusted qubit 
analysers, and by counting the number C(a, b) of detected photon pairs. 
From two such spin-measurements, we calculate the normalized joint- 
detection probability: 


C(a, b) 
C(a, b)+C(a, —b) (2) 


The measurement and the results with the fibre delay line, as well as the 
memory, are detailed in Fig. 3 and the Supplementary Information. 
From this data, we reconstruct the bi-photon states before and after 
storage in terms of their density matrices pi, and Pour depicted in 
Fig. 3, using a maximum likelihood estimation”. This, in turn, allows 
us to examine the entanglement of formation”’, a measure that indicates 
entanglement if it exceeds zero; it is upper-bounded by one. The results, 
listed in Table 1, clearly show the presence of entanglement in p;, and 
Pour and, within experimental uncertainty, establish that the storage 
process preserves entanglement without measurable degradation. 


P(a, b)= 


Entanglement of formation (%) Purity (%) Fidelity with |o*) (%) Input/output fidelity (%) Expected Si, Measured S 
Pin 64.4+4.2 75.7424 86.2+1.5 2.235 + 0,085 2.379 + 0.034 
Pout 65+11 76.3259 86.6 + 3.9 95.4429 2.2 +£0.22 2.25+0.06 


Entanglement of formation (normalized with respect to the entanglement of formation of |/*)), purity P = tr(p?), fidelity with |6*), input-output fidelity F= (tr Poatin Pon) (referring to the fidelity of pout with 
respect to pin), and expected and experimentally obtained S values for tests of the CHSH Bell inequality (measured for a = o,, a’ = ay, b = 0, + oy, and b’ = a,—o,). The correlation coefficients used to compute S and 
the calculation of Sy, are detailed in the Supplementary Information. We note that the original state (and hence the recalled state) has limited purity and fidelity with |*). This is due to the probabilistic nature of our 
spontaneous parametric down-conversion source, which features a non-negligible probability of generating more than two photons simultaneously”®. Uncertainties indicate one-sigma standard deviations and 
are estimated from Poissonian detection statistics and using a Monte Carlo simulation. 
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Furthermore, we note that the fidelity F between p;,, and Pou, is close to 
one, and hence the unitary transformation introduced by the storage 
process is almost the identity transformation. 

In addition, as a second entanglement measure, we perform tests of 
the Clauser-Horne-Shimony-Holt (CHSH) Bell inequality®. This test 
indicates non-local correlations and thus the possibility of using the 
bi-photons for entanglement-based quantum key distribution® if the 
sum: 


S = |E(a, b)+ E(a’, b)+ E(a, b')—E(a’, b’)| (3) 


of four correlation coefficients 
C(a, b)—C(a, —b)—C( 
C(a, b)+C(a, —b)+C(—a, b)+ C(—a, 


with appropriately chosen settings a, a’ and b,b’ exceeds the classical 


a, b)+C(—a, —b) 


E(a, b)= b) (4) 


bound of two; quantum mechanically it is upper-bounded by 2\/2. As 
detailed in Table 1, we find S;,, = 2.379 + 0.034 > 2 before the memory 
and, crucially, Sout = 2.25 + 0.06 > 2, which is in agreement with the value 
Sth = 2.2 £ 0.22 predicted from the reconstructed density matrix Pou. 
This validates the suitability of our set-up for quantum communication. 

Our investigation provides an example of entanglement being trans- 
ferred between physical systems of different nature, thereby adding 
evidence that this fundamental quantum property is not as fragile as 
is often believed. Furthermore, our broadband integrated approach 
permits the linkage of a promising quantum storage device with exten- 
sively used, high-performance sources of photons in bi- and multi- 
partite entangled states®. Although the storage efficiency and the stor- 
age time need to be significantly increased, and the moment of recall 
was pre-set, this study opens the way to new investigations of fun- 
damental and applied aspects of quantum physics. Having increased 
the storage bandwidth also significantly facilitates the building of 
future quantum networks, because mutual frequency matching of 
photons and distant quantum memories will be simple. In addition, 
a large storage bandwidth—that is, the possibility to encode quantum 
information into short optical pulses—allows us to increase the num- 
ber of temporal modes that can be stored during a given time. This 
enhances the flow of quantum information through a network and 
decreases the time needed to establish entanglement over a large dis- 
tance using a quantum repeater’”. 

We note that, parallel to this work, Clausen et al. have demonstrated 
the storage of an entangled photon using a neodymium-doped crystal”. 
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An actively accreting massive black hole in the dwarf 
starburst galaxy Henize 2-10 


Amy E. Reines', Gregory R. Sivakoff', Kelsey E. Johnson’? & Crystal L. Brogan” 


Supermassive black holes are now thought to lie at the heart of every 
giant galaxy with a spheroidal component, including our own Milky 
Way’. The birth and growth of the first ‘seed’ black holes in the 
earlier Universe, however, is observationally unconstrained’ and we 
are only beginning to piece together a scenario for their subsequent 
evolution’. Here we report that the nearby dwarf starburst galaxy 
Henize 2-10 (refs 5 and 6) contains a compact radio source at the 
dynamical centre of the galaxy that is spatially coincident with a 
hard X-ray source. From these observations, we conclude that 
Henize 2-10 harbours an actively accreting central black hole with 
a mass of approximately one million solar masses. This nearby 
dwarf galaxy, simultaneously hosting a massive black hole and an 
extreme burst of star formation, is analogous in many ways to 
galaxies in the infant Universe during the early stages of black-hole 
growth and galaxy mass assembly. Our results confirm that nearby 
star-forming dwarf galaxies can indeed form massive black holes, 
and that by implication so can their primordial counterparts. 
Moreover, the lack of a substantial spheroidal component in 
Henize 2-10 indicates that supermassive black-hole growth may 
precede the build-up of galaxy spheroids. 

The starburst in Henize 2-10, a relatively nearby (9 megaparsecs, 
~30 million light years) blue compact dwarf galaxy, has attracted 
the attention of astronomers for decades*"°. Stars are forming in 
Henize 2-10 at a prodigious rate*'!’* that is ten times that of the 
Large Magellanic Cloud’ (a satellite galaxy of the Milky Way), despite 
the fact that both of these dwarf galaxies have similar stellar masses'*""° 
and neutral hydrogen gas masses”’’. Most of the star formation in 
Henize 2-10 is concentrated in a large population of very massive 
and dense ‘super-star clusters’, the youngest having ages of a few 
million years and masses of one hundred thousand times the mass 
of the Sun®. The main optical body of the galaxy has an extent less than 
a kiloparsec (~3,000 light-years) in size and has a compact irregular 
morphology typical of blue compact dwarfs (Fig. 1). 

We observed Henize 2-10 at centimetre radio wavelengths with the 
Very Large Array (VLA) and in the near-infrared with the Hubble Space 
Telescope (HST) as part of a large-scale panchromatic study of nearby 
dwarf starburst galaxies harbouring infant super-star clusters'**°. A 
comparison between the VLA and HST observations drew our attention 
to a compact (<24 pc X 9 pc) central radio source located between two 
bright regions of ionized gas (Fig. 2). These data exclude any associa- 
tion of this central radio source with a visible stellar cluster (Fig. 3; 
see Supplementary Information for a discussion of the astrometry). 
Furthermore, the radio emission from this source has a significant 
non-thermal component (« ~ —0.4, S, « v” where S, is the flux density 
at frequency v) between 4.9GHz and 8.5 GHz, as noted in previous 
studies of the galaxy’. An archival observation of Henize 2-10 taken 
with the Chandra X-ray Observatory reveals that a point source with 
hard X-ray emission is also coincident (to within the position uncer- 
tainty) with the central non-thermal radio source’ (see Supplementary 
Information). Typically, even powerful non-nuclear radio and X-ray 
sources (for example, supernova remnants and active X-ray binaries) 


are at least an order of magnitude less luminous than the central source 
in Henize 2-10 (see Supplementary Information). In contrast, the radio 
and hard X-ray luminosities of the central source in Henize 2-10, as well 
as their ratio, are similar to known low-luminosity active galactic nuclei 
powered by accretion onto a massive black hole”. 

The central, compact, non-thermal radio source in Henize 2-10 is 
also coincident with a local peak in Pax and Ha emission and appears to 
be connected to a thin quasi-linear ionized structure between two bright 
and extended regions of ionized gas. This morphology is tantalizingly 
suggestive of outflow (Fig. 2). Although we cannot conclusively deter- 
mine whether or not this linear structure is physically connected to the 
brightest emitting regions with the data in hand, ground-based spec- 
troscopic observations” confirm a coherent velocity gradient along the 
entire ionized gas structure seen in Fig. 2, consistent with outflow or 
rotation. Moreover, a comparison between the central velocity of this 
ionized gas structure and the systemic velocity of the galaxy—derived 


3.5 arcsec 
150 pc (500 light years) 


Figure 1 | Henize 2-10. Henize 2-10 is a blue compact dwarf galaxy hosting a 
concentrated region of extreme star formation. Using Ho (ref. 8) and 24 ym 
(ref. 11) fluxes from the literature, we estimate a star-formation rate’? of 
1.9Mo yr_', assuming that all of the emission is from the starburst and that the 
contribution from the active nucleus is negligible. We estimate that Henize 2-10 
hasa stellar mass of 3.7 X 10°Mq from the integrated 2MASS K,-band flux'*”’. 
Neutral hydrogen observations of Henize 2-10 indicate a solid-body rotation 
curve typical of dwarf galaxies with a maximum projected rotational velocity of 
39kms ' relative to the systemic velocity of the galaxy’. These observations 
also indicate a dynamical mass of about 10'°M within 2.1 kiloparsecs (ref. 7). 
The main optical body of the galaxy, shown here, is less than one kiloparsec 
across. Henize 2-10 shows signs of having undergone an interaction, including 
tidal-tail-like features in both its gaseous’ and stellar distributions (seen here). 
In this three-colour HST image of the galaxy, we show ionized gas emission in 
red (Ha) and the stellar continuum in green (~J-band, 0.8 tm) and blue (~ U- 
band, 0.3 um). These archival data were taken with Wide Field and Planetary 
Camera 2 (Ha) and the Advanced Camera for Surveys (U- and I-band). The 
white box indicates the region shown in Figs 2 and 3. 
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Figure 2 | The active nucleus and ionized gas in Henize 2-10. The overall 
morphology of the radio emission (green contours) in the central region of 
Henize 2-10 matches that of the ionized gas detected with HST (colour images), 
suggesting a shared origin. The active nucleus (plus symbol) is detected as a non- 
thermal nuclear VLA radio source coincident with a Chandra point source with 
hard X-ray emission. The nuclear source is also coincident with a local peak of 
ionized gas emission and appears to be connected to the thin quasi-linear 
structure between the two bright and extended regions of ionized gas: this is 
suggestive of, although not proof of, outflow. The central source has 4.9 GHz and 
8.5 GHz radio luminosities of 7.4 X 10°’ ergs ' and 1.0 X 10° ergs |, 
respectively. The X-ray luminosity of the central source in the 2-10 keV band is 
~2.7X 10” ergs |. The accretion rate of the 2 X 10°Mo black hole is 
~5X10 °Moyr | assuming an X-ray bolometric correction of 10 and an 
accretion efficiency of 0.1. a, Narrowband imaging with the Near Infrared Camera 
and Multi-Object Spectrometer (NICMOS) on the Hubble Space Telescope was 
used to trace the ionized gas in Henize 2-10 using the Pax hydrogen 
recombination line at 1.87 1m. Continuum emission was removed using a 
neighbouring off-line narrowband filter. VLA 8.5 GHz (3.5 cm) radio contours 
are over-plotted in green and the active galactic nucleus is marked with a plus 
symbol. Contour levels are 9, 13, 17, 25, 33, 41 and 49 times the root-mean-square 
noise (12 Jy per beam). The beam is shown in the lower right corner. b, Optical 
narrowband imaging of the Hx hydrogen recombination line at 0.66 um yields a 
higher-resolution view of the ionized gas in Henize 2-10. The continuum has not 
been subtracted in this archival image, leaving young star clusters also visible. 


from observations of neutral hydrogen gas rotating as a solid body’— 
indicates that the position of the non-thermal radio source is consistent 
with the dynamical centre of the galaxy. 

Compact radio and hard X-ray emission at the centre of a galaxy are 
generally good indicators of accretion onto a massive black hole”’, but 
we have also considered alternative explanations for the data. As dis- 
cussed at length in the Supplementary Information, it is extremely 
unlikely that the nuclear source in Henize 2-10 is one or more super- 
nova remnants, more recently created supernovae, stellar-mass black- 
hole X-ray binaries, or some combination of these phenomena. Briefly, 
X-ray binaries are too weak in the radio, supernova remnants are too 
weak in hard X-rays, and young compact radio supernovae are ruled out 
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Figure 3 | Young super-star clusters in Henize 2-10. The overall structure of 
the radio emission (green contours) differs markedly from the distribution of 
star clusters in the centre of the galaxy (colour images). In particular, the non- 
thermal nuclear radio source does not have a detectable counterpart in these 
broadband continuum images (plus symbol), excluding any association with a 
visible star cluster. a, A near-infrared (~ K-band) image of the central region of 
Henize 2-10 overplotted with the same radio contours as in Fig. 2. HST/ 
NICMOS was used to observe the galaxy through a broadband filter centred at 
2.1 um, which primarily traces the distribution of stellar light. b, A higher- 
resolution view of the star clusters is shown in this archival 0.8 ium (~J-band) 
broadband image. The field of view is the same as in Fig. 2. 


by observations using Very Long Baseline Interferometry”’. Although it 
may be possible to account for the radio and X-ray luminosities of the 
nuclear source with just the right combination of the abovementioned 
phenomena, the probability of such a coincidence is exceedingly low 
(see Supplementary Information). On the contrary, the radio and hard 
X-ray luminosities of the central source in Henize 2-10 are well within 
the range of known low-luminosity active galactic nuclei*’. 

In addition to ruling out young compact supernovae, the non-detec- 
tion of the nuclear radio source at higher resolution (~0.5 pce X 0.1 pc) 
using Very Long Baseline Interferometry”’ may also seemingly rule out 
the presence of an actively accreting massive black hole. However, 
Seyfert nuclei with steep radio spectra (« < —0.5, S, x v”) often 
exhibit this ‘missing flux’ phenomenon when observed at increasingly 
higher spatial resolution”. In these active galactic nuclei, as much as 
~90% of the radio emission is absent on parsec scales and is expected 
to be dominated by extended low-surface-brightness features on larger 
scales, such as jets. This is in contrast to Seyferts with flat or positive 
radio spectra (% 2 0) and elliptical radio galaxies in which the radio 
emission is concentrated in a compact core. The nuclear radio source 
in Henize 2-10 has a spectral index (« ~ —0.4) similar to Seyfert nuclei 
that are known to have reduced flux densities on parsec scales. 
Therefore, we do not consider the non-detection of the nuclear radio 
source at very high resolution to be incompatible with the presence of 
an active galactic nucleus in Henize 2-10. 
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We conclude that an actively accreting massive black hole is the most 
feasible explanation for the nuclear source in Henize 2-10. The compact 
radio and hard X-ray luminosities are consistent with the observed 
correlation for active galactic nuclei and we therefore estimate the mass 
of the black hole in Henize 2-10 using the so-called “fundamental plane 
of black hole activity”’*. This empirical relationship relating black-hole 
mass to the emitted compact radio and hard X-ray luminosities, span- 
ning nine orders of magnitude in black-hole mass, is given by the 
equation logLz = 0.60logLy + 0.78logM + 7.33, where Lp is the radio 
luminosity at 5 GHz in ergs ', Lx is the 2-10 keV X-ray luminosity in 
ergs — l and M is the mass of the black hole in solar masses, M o. Using 
the observed radio luminosity of 7.4 X 10°’ ergs’ | at 4.9 GHz and the 
X-ray luminosity of 2.7 X 10°’ ergs‘ in the 2-10 keV band, we cal- 
culate log(M/M.) = 6.3 + 1.1 for the black hole in Henize 2-10. The 
region in which the gravitational influence of a one-million-solar-mass 
black hole dominates that of the host galaxy subtends a very small angle 
on the sky at the distance of Henize 2-10 (<1 arcsecond for velocity 
dispersions >10kms_'). Thus, it is not surprising that kinematic 
studies of Henize 2-10 have not previously revealed the presence of 
the black hole at its centre. 

Few dwarf galaxies are currently known to host massive black 
holes**”’; however, the discovery of an active nucleus in Henize 2-10 
opens up anew realm in which to search for local analogues of primordial 
black-hole growth (that is, dwarf starburst galaxies). While recent 
searches*”’ have revealed growing numbers of nuclear black holes with 
masses similar to that in Henize 2-10, the host galaxies of these objects 
have very different properties from that of Henize 2-10. Most notably, 
they are not actively forming stars and have regular morphologies of 
disks and spheroids with well-defined optical nuclei***°. Moreover, the 
majority of the black holes detected in these systems are radiating at high 
fractions of their Eddington limits””’, suggesting that the black holes are 
currently undergoing rapid growth. In contrast, the low-luminosity 
active galactic nucleus in Henize 2-10 is currently radiating significantly 
below its Eddington limit (~10-* assuming an X-ray bolometric cor- 
rection of ten; see Supplementary Information), suggesting a different 
evolutionary state. 

The results presented here have broad implications for our under- 
standing of the evolution of galaxies and their central black holes. The 
concurrent black-hole growth and extreme starburst in Henize 2-10 
probably resembles the conditions in low-mass, high-redshift galaxies 
during the early phases of galaxy assembly when interactions and 
mergers were common. Indeed, Henize 2-10 shows signs of having 
undergone an interaction, including tidal-tail-like features in both its 
gaseous’ and stellar distributions (Fig. 1). Additionally, it is intriguing 
that the massive black hole in Henize 2-10 does not appear to be 
associated with a bulge, a nuclear star cluster or any other well-defined 
nucleus. This unusual property may reflect an early phase of black-hole 
growth and galaxy evolution that has not been previously observed. If 
so, this implies that primordial seed black holes could have pre-dated 
their eventual dwellings, thereby constraining theories for the forma- 
tion mechanisms of massive black holes and galaxies. 
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